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BORNEO—CAFTAIN KEPPEL AND MR. BROOKE.* 


Borneo is, as some of our readers 
may possibly konw, the largest island 
in the world, New Holland being 
rated as a continent; and many are, 
no doubt, acquainted with the where- 
about it is; but so utterly has this 
region of beauty and wealth been ne- 
glected, that such may be safely stated 
as the full amount of knowledge on 
the subject of it, now afloat amongst 
the reading and otherwise well-in- 
formed classes of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. As an 
evidence of the ignorance, even of 
those who ought to know a little about 
its shores,—our learned hydrographers 
—Capt. Keppelremarks, that he sailed 
by the best admiralty charts eighty 
miles inland, and over the tops of 
mountains! We may add, that when 
Lord Minto was contemplating the 
conquest of Java, our unacquaintance 
with these seas had very nearly ren- 
dered the undertaking abortive. Our 
naval seers and ancient mariners were 
disposed to consider the route to Java 
round the north and east coast of Bor- 
neo, and through the straits of Ma- 
cassar, as practicable, but were wholly 
against the direct passage by the south- 
west coast of Borneo. This, however, 
was selected, and made in safety. Sir 
Stamford Raffles had sent out a vessel 
which performed the passage, and, re- 
lying on his information, Lord Minto 
adopted it. The other track is not 
only far more dangerous, but so very 


* The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, for the Suppression of Piracy. 
Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 2 vols. Svo. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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much longer that, had it been chosen, 
the expedition must have been post- 
poned for another year, and it is most 
likely would have been altogether 
abandoned. The surveys and obser- 
vations made in these seas by Captain 
Keppel, although thrown into deep 
shade by the many brilliant topics of 
his book, are amongst the solid and 
important services which he has ren- 
dered to the public. Our ignorance 
of the Eastern Archipelago is to be, 
most of all, ascribed to a corsair sys- 
tem long established there, which has 
been so formidable as to have scared 
away all trade, and so fatal, so satanic 
in its influence, as to have rendered 
islands remarkable for their beauty 
and resources, the abodes of misery 
and want. 

Borneo is situated in nearly the cen- 
tre of the Malayan Archipelago ; it 
extends from about 7° north to 4° 10’ 
south latitude, and from 108° to 119° 
east longitude, and is said to be about 
three times the size of Great Britain. 
It is called by the natives and Malays 
Kalamantan. Borneo, called and writ- 
ten by the natives * Bruni,” is the name 
of the capital of one of the great dis- 
tricts of the kingdom, and when Ma- 
gelhaens visited it in 1520, he took it 
to be the appellation not only of the 
city, but of the whole island, and thus 
the name being adopted by the Spa- 
niards, became established amongst 
other European nations. The north- 
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western part of the island, in which 
the capital lies, is in most charts now 
called Borneo Proper, intimating that 
it is the part of the country more pro- 
perly so named. The form of the 
government was strictly feudal, the 
right of all land being vested in the 
sultan, and by him allotted to chiefs, 
who supplied men, when called on, to 
war. The people were mostly serfs. 
The system is now much modified, 
and partaking of the condition of the 
country has long been approaching to 
decay. The power of the sovereign 
is held in check by four great officers 
of state—the Bandar, or chief steward; 
the Degadon, or. treasurer; the Tu- 
magong, or commander-in-chief; and 
the Pen-damei, or interceder, who is 
the means of communication between 
the sultan and his pangerans or chiefs 
being princes of the blood, and who, 
in cases of condemnation, may sue to 
him for mercy. The Portuguese had 
some little intercourse with this island. 
They were, in 1690, succeeded by the 
Dutch, who still have, or lately had, 
two small stations there. In 1763, 
our East India Company became en- 
titled to a large territory in the north- 
eastern and eastern parts of the island, 
having acquired it by cession from the 
Sultan of Soloo, who had been given 
it in reward for services by the Sultan 
of Borneo. The English had stations 
at Balambangan and at Pulo Condore ; 
but the artifices of Dutch jealousy 
raised the Soloos against them, and, as 
at Amboyna and Bantam, freed them 
from rivals through the means of mas- 
sacre. ‘This led to the fall of the es- 
tablishment at Balambangan in 1775; 
and the garrison at Pulo Condore was 
put to the sword by Javanese soldiers 
supplied by the Dutch governor of 
Batavia. Since about that period the 
English, until the time to which Cap- 
tain Keppel’s work refers, had no in- 
tercourse with the island. 

The soil of this island is one of the 
most fertile in the world, producing 
rice and sago of the best description, 
nutmegs, and every kind of spice ; it 
has also camphor of the first quality. 
Antimony is one of its staple commo- 
dities; and it possesses iron, lead, 
gold, diamonds, and—more valuable 
still—coal. The climate, though near 
the line, is like that of Ceylon, tem- 
perate ; and Captain Keppel reports 
it as healthy. With such advantages, 
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and wth a population for the most 
part averse to war and disposed to be 
industrious, this country ought to be 
happy ; and it appears that it was once 
so, for when Mayelhaens saw it, he 
described it as a place of wealth, and 
the abode of a magnificent prince. 
The natives have been long oppressed 
by pirates, and to avoid them, have 
wholly deserted the neighbourhood of 
their shores, vainly hoping to live in 
peace on the banks of their beautiful 
rivers. The sea-banditti pursued them 
there, carrying off their goods, crops, 
and families, plying an active slave- 
trade, and thus introducing misery, 
insecurity, and its sure attendant— 
poverty—have made the Eden, a 
paradise lost, 

One of the charms of the work be- 
fore us is, that it holds out to us the 
prospect of better days for the Eastern 
Archipelago, and its thousand tribes. 
The great pirate fleets of Borneo have 
been destroyed, though not without 
some desperate conflicts. Captain 
Keppel, with the boats of the Dido, 
dealt them their first heavy blow, 
which in the next year, 1845, was 
followed up by the force under Sir 
Thomas Cochrane. Our government 
could hardly have countenanced a ser- 
vice which was at once more saga- 
cious and more humane ; and as they 
have now an agent in Borneo—a re- 
markable individual whom we shall 
presently introduce to our readers—we 
trust that they will well finish what 
they have well begun—that is, extir- 
pate piracy from this whole Archi- 
pelago, and, leaving its seas open 
and secure for trade, at the same 
time release its communities from 
that reign of terror, the corsair- 
thraldom, which has held them so long 
in abject misery. The Malayan, or 
Eastern Archipelago, is in the great 
track for trade; its vicinity to India, 
its relation to our Australian and 
Polynesian possessions, the opening of 
China, and its own resources and 
wants, combine to give it, even as re- 
gards our self-interests, a vast and 
pressing importance. 

At the close ofthe Chinese war, Cap- 
tain Keppel, in command of Her Ma. 
jesty’s ship, Dido, was sent to the Eas- 
tern Archipelago to protect our trade 
and suppress piracy—services which, 
as we have intimated, were well per- 
formed, but of which he says not much. 
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While thus engaged, he made the ac- 
quaintance of an English gentleman 
who had gone to Borneo for the pur- 
pose of introducing into that island 
the two mainelements of civilization— 
Christianity and commerce—devoting 
to this object health and wealth and 
years, and all unconscious that he was 
establishing for himself a name second 
to no other in the rich annals of 
English philanthropy. The narrative 
of this good man’s efforts, the extracts 
from his journals, and the information 
they give of a far-off land, and of a 
people little known, form the chief 
interest of the work before us. James 
Brooke is the name of the truly emi- 
nent person who has called forth our 
praises. He is the son of the late 
Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the East 
India Company’s civil service, and is 
the lineal representative of Sir Robert 
Vyner, Bart., who was Lord Mayor of 
London in the reign of Charles II. 
This Sir Robert left but one child, a 
son, who dying without issue, the 
estate passed to his father’s sister, 
whose lineal descendant is our Mr. 
Brooke, nowa Rajah in Borneo. James 
Brooke was born on the 29th April, 
1803, and went out to India as a 
cadet. He was distinguished in the 
Burmese war, during which he was 
severely wounded by a shot through 
the body; and having received the 
thanks of the government, he returned 
to England for the recovery of his 
health. He went back to India, but 
soon afterwards gave up the service; 
and in 1830 sailed, in search of health, 
to China. It was on this voyage that 
he first saw the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago, whose unequalled beau- 
ties have remained almost unobserved, 
and whose vast resources have been 
wholly neglected. After much thought, 
and reading, and inquiry, Mr. Brooke 
became convinced that these eastern 
islands afforded a fair field for enter- 
prise and research, and offered to him 
a way to do good. 


“To carry,” says the work we are 
reviewing, ‘‘to the Malay races, so long 
the terror of the European merchant- 
vessel, the blessings of civilization, to 
suppress piracy, and extirpate the slave- 
trade, became his humane and generous 
objects, and from that hour the energies 
of his powerful mind were devoted to 
this one pursuit.” 
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Though long delayed, he persevered, 
and surmounting many obstacles, sailed 
from England on his self-appointed 
mission, on the 27th October, 1838. 
The intervening period had been given 
to mature preparation, and a year 
in the Mediterranean, had tested his 
yacht the Royalist, a schooner of a 
hundred and forty-two tons, which b>- 
longed to the royal yacht squadron, acir 
cumstance which enabled her to carry 
a white ensign, and secured to her, in 
foreign ports, the same privileges as 
a man-of-war. She is a fast-sailing 
vessel, somewhat toosharp in the floor, 
but a good sea-boat, well fitted for 
the service, and armed with six six- 
pounders, swivels, and small arms 
of all sorts. Her crew consisted of 
twenty men, all young, active, and 
well-recommended, and most of whom 
had already been with him three 
years. 


‘*So completely,” we are told, ‘had 
he studied his subject, and calculated 
on contingencies, that the least sanguine 
of his friends felt, as he left the shore, 
hazardous and unusual as the enterprise 
appeared to be, that he had omitted 
nothing to ensure a successful issue. 
‘I go,’ he said, ‘to awake the spirit of 
slumbering philanthropy with regard to 
those islands—to carry Sir Stamford 
Raftles’ views in Java over the whole 
archipelago. Fortune and life I give 
freely; and if I fail in the attempt, I 
shall not have lived wholly in vain.’ ” 


When Mr. Brooke was about to sail, 
a prospectus of his undertaking was 
published in the Geographical Journal, 
vol. viii. part 3, of 1838. In the Oc- 
tober of that year, as we have said, the 
Royalist left the river; but from a 
succession of gales, did not quit the 
land till the 16th of December. A 
good passage took him to Rio Janeiro, 
and the first oojects which engaged his 
attention were three slavers which lay 
in the harbour, prizes to our men-of- 
war. He visited one of them, and 
it was a loathsome sight :— 


‘*Men, women, and children—the 
aged and the infant—crowded into a 
space as confined as the pens in Smith- 
field; not, however, to be released by 
death, at the close of the day, but to 
linger, diseased and festering, for weeks 
or months, and then to be discharged 
into perpetual and hopeless slavery.” 
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Mr. Brooke adds his testimony to the 
truth of what is well known to be the 
opinion of such as are acquainted with 
the subject, that the efforts made to 
abolish slavery have been unavailing, 
and will remain so till harsher measures 
areresortedto. In one particular,as he 
suggests, slavery in the Brazils wears a 
cheering aspect. The European de- 

enerates there, while the African is at 

ome. Comparing “the puny Portu- 
guese, or the mongrel Brazilians,” with 
the athletic negroes, he was impressed 
with the conviction that in turn the 
latter must possess the soil, and thus 
«shave some share of justice awarded 
to their cheerful tempers and ardent 
minds.” Leaving Rio, the Royalist 
made for the Cape of Good Hupe, 
from which place, after a short stay, 
she sailed again on the 29th March, 
1839, and in six weeks reached Ja- 
va Head. Gliding through Prince’s 
Straits, they coasted along the island, 
and anchored in Anjer Roads, where 
the aspect of all around them showed 
that they were within the tropics. 


*“‘The scenery,” says Mr. Brooke's 
journal, ‘‘is extremely lovely, and com- 
prises every feature which can heighten 
the picturesque: noble mountains, a 
lake-like sea, and deeply-indented coast 
line, rocks, islets, oan above all, a vege- 
tation so luxuriant that the eye never 
wearies in gazing on its matchless tints. 
Anjer combines all these beauties, and 

ossesses the incalculable advantage of 
se within a moderate ride of the re- 
freshing coolness of the hills. We here 
procured water and provisions in abun- 
dance, being daily visited by crowds of 
canoes filled with necessaries or curiosi- 
ties. Fowls, eggs, yams, cocoa-nuts, 
and sweet potatoes, were mixed with 
monkeys of various sorts, paroquets, 
squirrels, shells, and similar temptations 
on the stranger’s purse or wardrobe. 
Great was the banteriag for old clothes, 
handkerchiefs, and hats: and great the 
number of useless and noisy animals we 
received in exchange; great, too, was 
the merriment aboard, and the excite- 
ment when the canoes first came. The 
transition from the monotony of a sea- 
lifeto the loquacious bustle of barter with 
a half-civilized people is so sudden, that 
the mind at once feels in a strange land, 
and the commonest productions pro- 
claim the luxuriant climes of the tro- 

ics. Until this impression is made, we 
hardly know why we have been sailing 
onward for four months past, so quiet 
and. unvarying is the daily tenor of a 
life aboard ship.”—Vol. i. p. 11, 
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On the first of June they reached 
Singapore; the seat, as Mr. Brooke 
says, of the liberal system in this 
Archipelago, and which owes its 
prosperity to the measures of Sir 
Stamford Raffles. [ts harbour might 
supply illustrations for a history of 
ship-building. Here, we are told, are 
seen the rude prahus of some parts of 
Borneo, the awkward Bugis boat, the 
Cochin-Chinese vessel of antiquated 
European construction, the huge, be- 
dizened arks of China, and the men- 
of-war, light steamers, and merchant 
vessels of the civilized world. The 
Royalist sailed from Singapore on the 
27th July—next day was well outin the 
China sea—and was off Borneo on the 
Ist of August. We must give the 
entry in Mr. Brooke’s journal :— 


** August Ist.—I am, then, at length 
anchored off the coast of Borneo !—not 
under very pleasant circumstances, for 
the night is pitchy dark, with thunder, 
lightning, rain, and squalls of wind. 

*2d.—Squally, bad night. This 
morning, the clouds clearing away, was 
delightful, and offered for our view the 
majestic scenery of Borneo. At nine 
got under way, and ran in on an east- 
by-south course, four and a-half or five 
miles towards Tanjong Api. Came to 
an anchor about five miles from the land, 
and despatched the boat to make sights 
ashore, in order to form a base-line for 
triangulation. The scenery may be 
really called majestic. The low and 
wooded coast about Tanjong Api is 
backed by a mountain called Gunong 
Palo, some 2,000 feet in height, which 
slopes down behind the point, and ter- 
minates in a number of hummocks, 
showing from a distance like islands. 

‘*The coast, unknown, and repre- 
sented to abound in shoals and reefs, is 
the harbour for pirates of every de- 
scription. Here every man’s hand is 
raised against his brother-man; and 
here sometimes the climate wars upon 
the excitable European, and lays many 
a white face and gallant heart low on 
the distant strand.” —YVol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


He found the bay free from danger, 
and had afterwards reason to think 
more favourably of the climate. The 
beach was lined by a row of feathery 
casuarinas, and behind a jungle, with, 
as appeared from the traces on the 
sand, plenty of game; hogs in num- 
bers, troops of monkeys, and the prints 
of an animal with cleft hoofs—tapir, 
or cow, or a large deer, 
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Borneo is, as we have said, ruled by 
its sultan; but the district in which 
Mr. Brooke landed was governed by 
the rajah, Muda Hassim, the sultan’s 
uncle, who was reported by some who 
had traded with him as humane, and 
disposed to like the English. Mr. 
Brooke had letters from the govern- 
ment of Singapore, stating, in part, 
the objects of his voyage, and com- 
mending him and his men to his charge. 
He had also a letter from the Board of 
Commerce, thanking the rajah for his 
generous conduct tothe crew of an Eng- 
lish vessel, the Napoleon, which was 
shipwrecked on his coast. The people, 
who had escaped with difficulty, fled 
to the jungle, and on being discovered 
were, by the rajah’s directions, brought 
to Sarawak, were clothed by him, 
fed well for several months, and, as 
soon as an opportunity offered, sent 
back to Singapore, free of expense. 
Mr. Brooke was also prepared with 
presents for the rajah—silks of Surat, 
scarlet cloth, stamped velvet, gunpow- 
der, confectionery, and, last but not 
least in importance, a large box of 
china toys for his children. He had 
taken a quantity of coarse nankeen, 
as being the best circulating me- 
dium in the country. He wasmoreover 
prepared to meet a hostile reception. 
He had added to his crew eight athle- 
tic Malays, of the Orang Laut, or men 
of the sea, who could pull a good oar, 
knew the jungle, and two of whom 
had been at Sarawak before, and up 
the coast. The rajah was reported to 
be about this time at Sarawak, and 
Mr. Brooke accordingly determined to 
make for the river of that name, and 
visit the town. On the 12th of Au- 
gust he crossed the bar of the Sara- 
wak, and, casting anchor there, des- 
patched his gig to the town to let the 
rajah know of his arrival. “The 
scenery,” he says, “is noble. On our 
left hand is the peak of Santobong, 
clothed in verdure nearly to the top; 
at its foot a luxuriant vegetation, 
fringed with the casuarina, and termi- 
nating in a beach of white sand. The 
right bank of the river is low, covered 
with pale green mangroves, with the 
round hillabove-mentioned, just behind 
it. Santobong peak is two thousand 
and fifty-feet high, or thereabouts, bya 
rough trigonometrical measurement.” 
The following extract describes his 
first meeting with the rajah’s people: 
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‘* August |3th.—Got under weigh, 
and in the second reach met our gig 
returning, followed by a large canoe, 
with a pangeran of note to welcome us. 
We gave him a salute of five guns, 
whilst he, on his part, assured us of his 
rajah’s pleasure at our arrival, and his 
own desire to be of service. With. the 
pangeran, Oula Deen (or Illudeen— 
Anglicé, Aladdin), came the rajah’s 
chief writer, his shroff, a renegade Par- 
see, a war captain, and some others, be- 
sides a score of followers. They made 
themselves much at home, ate and drank 
(the less scrupulous took wine), and 
conversed with ease and liveliness. No 
difference can be more marked than be- 
tween the Hindoostani and the Malay. > 
The former, though more self-possessed 
and polished, shows a constraint in 
manners and conversation, and you feel 
that his training has made him an artifi- 
cial character. The Malay, on the con- 
trary, concealing as well the feelings 
uppermost in his mind, is lively and in- 
telligent, and his conversation is not 
confined to a dull routine of unmeaning 
compliments. 

‘* Our pangeran was quite the gen- 
tleman, and a manly gentleman too. His 
dress was a black velvet jacket, trimmed 
with gold lace, and trowsers of green 
cloth, with a red sarong and kris. He 
was the only one of the party armed 
whilst aboard. The rest were good, 
quiet men, and one or two of them very 
intelligent. They took their leave of us 
to get back to the town at sunset, but 
the ebb making, returned and stayed 
until twelve at night, when the tide 
turned in their favour. We had some 
difficulty in providing beds. The pan- 
geran slept in my cabin, and the rest 
were distributed about on couches or 
carpets.”—Vol. i. pp. 27, 28. 


They anchor abreast of Sarawak, 
and go ashore to visit the rajah. He 
received them in state in his hall of 
audience, which, however, is only a 
large shed erected on piles, although 
within it is decorated with taste. There 
were chairs on either side of the 
rajah, who occupied the chief seat. 
Mr. Brooke and his party were placed 
on one hand, on the other sat the 
ruler’s brother, Mahammed, a morose- 
looking, bad-countenanced person, with 
some other chiefs. The rajah’s twelve 
younger brothers were seated behind 
him. 


“The dress of Muda Hassim was 
— but of rich material, and most 
of the principal men were well, and even 
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superbly dressed. His countenance is 
lain, but intelligent and highly pleas- 
ing, and his manners perfectly elegant 
and easy. His reception was kind, and 
Iam given to understand highly flat- 
tering. He sat, however, trammelled 
with the formality of state, and our 
conversation did not extend beyond kind 
inquiries and professions of friendship. 
We were presented with tobacco rolled 
up in a leaf, each about a foot long, and 
tea was served by attendants on their 
knees, A band of music played wild, 
and not unmusical airs, during the inter- 
view, and the crowd of attendants who 
surrounded us were seated around in re- 
spectful silence. After a visit of half 
an hour. we rose and took our leave. 

** Sarawak is but an occasional resi- 
dence of the rajah, Muda Hassim, and 
he is now detained here by a rebellion in 
the interior. On my inquiring whether 
the war proceeded favourably, he replied 
that there was no war, but merely some 
child's play among his subjects. From 
what I hear, however, from other quar- 
ters, it is more serious than he repre- 
sents it, and hints have been thrown out 
that the rajah wishes me to stay here, 
as a demonstration to intimidate the re- 
bels. We shall see.”—Vol. i, p. 29. 


Sarawak when first seen by Mr. 
Brooke was but a poor village of mud 
huts erected on piles, and containing 
about one thousand five-hundred per- 
sons. The residences of the rajah and 
his fourteen brothers occupied a great 
oe of it, and when they were in 

orneo Proper, the rest of the popu- 
lation must have been very poor. The 
town is twenty-five miles distant from 
the sea, and theriver near the townabout 
one hundred yards broad, and six fa- 
thoms deep, in the deepest parts. In 
another and less formal interview, the 
rajah talked without reserve of his 
own country, and asked about ours, 
He was cautious on the subject of 
the Dutch. “He had,” he said, 
no dealings whatever with them, and 
never allowed their vessele to come 
here, and therefore could not say what 
they were like.” He, however, begged 
Mr. Brooke “to tell him really which 
was the most powerful nation, Eng- 
land or Holland?” or, as he expressed 
it, which is the “cat and which the 
rat.” He was assured in reply, that 
« England was the mouser,” though in 
that country Holland had most terri- 
tory. Mr. Brooke obtains permission 
to go up the country, but one so quali- 
fied with cautions and limitations, as to 














amount to a prohibition to his staying 
long. Even under these circumstances 
he made in this, his first attempt, a 
run of a hundred miles into the inte- 
rior. He went in his long boat, car- 
rying an iron swivel, with six sailors 
and a Malay, and was accompanied by 
a pangeran, and one of the rajah’s 
suite, called the panglima, in pra- 
hus mounted with brass guns. They 
passed from the Sarawak into other 
rivers, and after pulling long, and 
against a stiff tide, emerged into one 
of larger size, the Samarahan, The 
moon was now up, and “ the silence 
around was only broken by the wild 
song of the Malay boatmen, answered 
by our tars to the tune of ‘ Highland 
laddie.’ ” 


** Tt was such a situation as an exci- 
table mind might envy—the reflection 
that we were proceeding up a Borneon 
river hitherto unknown, sailing where 
no European ever sailed before—the 
deep solitude, the brilliant night, the 
dark fringe of the retired jungle, the 
lighter foliage of the river bank, with 
here and there a tree flashing and shin- 
ing with fireflies, nature’s tiny lamps, 
glancing and flitting in countless num. 
bers, and incredible brilliancy! At 
eleven at night we reached Samarahan, 
having been eighteen hours in the boat, 
and fifteen at the oars, chiefly against 
the tide.” —Vol. i. pp. 37, 38. 


Samarahan, like most of the vil- 
lages they afterwards saw, consisted of 
about ten houses, and from sixty to 
eighty inhabitants; but a large por- 
tion of the population is scattered on 
the banks of the rivers. In this ex. 
cursion, Mr. Brooke formed a high im. 
pression of the resources and capabili- 
ties of the country, which was, as we 
shall see, strengthened by subsequent 
observation. One striking feature is 
the facility it offers for inland commu- 
nication. The Samarahan is navigable 
for vessels of 200 or 300 tons for a 
great distance into the interior, and the 
same may be said of most of the other 
rivers. The soil was rich; nutmegs 
were found growing wild, and Mr. 
Brooke made a note of commercial 
products sufficient to support an ex- 
tensive trade. He, at this time, 
saw little of the true natives, but was 
received with much kind-hearted hos- 


pitality by the Malay inhabitants. The 
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following is a description of one of 
their dwellings, and it may suggest to 
settlers how easy it is to get up houses 
in this country :— 


** Built like other Malay houses, on 
posts, floored with split bamboo, and 
covered with the leaf of the Nepa palm, 
it presents the very beau ideal of fra- 
gility, but affords, at the same time, 
many advantages, and with a little im- 
provement might be rendered admirably 
calculated for a new settler in any warm 
eountry. It is built at a very small ex- 
pense, is very roomy, free from damp, 
and weather proof. ‘The interior of the 
house consists of four rooms ; the centre 
one large and commodious, the front 
narrower, but thirty-six feet in length, 
a family sleeping apartment on one side, 
and a kitchen at the back. These 
apartments are divided one from the 
other by partitions made of the Nepa; 
the floors are nicely spread with strong 
mats of Dyak manufacture ; and on our 
arrival finer white mats were laid over 
these. The entrance of the house is 
approached by a steep ladder, which, 
in case of attack, is easily removed.”— 
Vol. i. p. 41. 


Mr. Brooke’s next excursion was 
up the Lundu river, and among the 
aboriginal Dyaks, about whom he 
was desirous of obtaining information. 
The Lundu is about a mile and a half 
broad at the mouth, but narrows to 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards off Tungong, eighteen miles from 
the sea. This town is surrounded by 
a slight stockade, within which stands 
the one enormous house of the whole 
population. 


‘*The common habitation, as rude 
as it is enormous, measures five hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet, and the front 
room, or street, is the entire length 
of the building, and twenty-one feet 
broad. The back part is divided by 
mat partitions into the private apart- 
ments of the various families, and of 
these there are forty-five separate doors 
leading from the public apartment. The 
widowers and young unmarried men oc- 
eupy the public room, as only those 
with wives are entitled to the advan- 
tage of separate rooms. This edifice is 
raised twelve feet from the ground, and 
the means of ascent is by the trunk of a 
tree, with notches cut in it—a most dif- 
ficult, steep, and awkward ladder. In 
front is a terrace, fifty feet broad, run- 
ning partially along the front of the 
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building, formed, like the floors, of split 
bamboo. ‘This platform, as well as the 
front room, besides the regular inhabi- 
tants, is the resort of pigs, dogs, birds, 
monkeys, and fowls, and presents a glo- 
rious scene of confusion and bustle. 
Here the ordinary occupations of do- 
mestic labour are carried on—paddi 
ground, mats made, &c. &e. There 
were two hundred, men, women, and 
children, counted in the room and in 
front, whilst we were there, in the 
middle of the day; and allowing for 
those abroad, and those in their own 
rooms, the whole community cannot be 
reckoned at less than four hundred souls. 
Overhead, about seven feet high, is a 
second crazy story, on which is stored 
their stores of rood, and their imple- 
ments of labour and war. Along the 
large room are hung many cots, four 
feet long, formed of the hollow trunks 
of trees cut in half, which answer the 
purpose of seats by day, and beds by 
night. The Sibnowan Dyaks are a 
wild-looking, but apparently quiet and 
inoffensive race. ‘The apartment of 
their chief—by name, Sejugah—is situ- 
ated nearly in the centre of the building, 
and is larger than any other. In front 
of it nice mats were spread on the 
occasion of our visit, whilst over our 
heads dangled about thirty ghastly 
skulls, according to the custom of these 
people. The chief was a man of middle 
age, with a mild and pleasing counte- 
nance, and gentle manners. He had 
around him several sons and relations, 
and one or two of the leading men of 
his tribe; but the rest seemed by no 
means to be restrained by his presence, 
or to show him any particular marks of 
respect—certainly not the slightest of 
the servile obsequiousness observed by 
the Malays before their prince, Their 
dress consists of a single strip of cloth 
round the loins, with the ends hanging 
down before and behind, and a light 
turban, composed of the bark of trees, 
round the head, so arranged that the 
front is stuck up somewhat resembling 
a short plume of feathers.”—YVol. i. 
pp. 52, 53. 


The inhabitants of Borneo are 
usually divided into three classes— 
Malays, Chinese, and Dyaks. The 
latter term being indiscriminately but, 
as we collect from Captain Keppel, 
improperly applied to all the wild 
people on the island. The Dyaks 
of Borneo are held to be its aborigi- 
nal inhabitants; they came, as Cap- 
tain Keppel and Mr. Brooke conceive, 
from Celebes—are the same people as 
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the Tarajahs of that island,* and the 
primitive race of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, Marsden again maintains, 
and his opinions are supported by our 
author and Mr. Brooke, that all the 
tribes of the Eastern Archipelago 
are members of the Polynesian family, 
which was itself an original race, with 
an original language. The Dyaks 
are well made, but low in stature, 
and without much muscular develop- 
ment. The men are reserved, but 
frank, and the women cheerful. Their 
favourite ornaments are human heads, 
with which they adorn their houses ; 
but they warmly denied that they 
ever obtained them from any but their 
enemies. Mr. Brooke was told that 
it was indispensably necessary for a 
young man to get a skull before 
he could be married; on, however, 
his expressing his disapproval of the 
custom, Sejugah admitted that heads 
were not to be easily had now, and 
that a young man might marry by 
making, in lieu of one, a present to 
the parents of his love. They are 
not polygamists; they marry at seven- 
teen or eighteen, and the ceremony is 
singular. Two fowls being killed, the 
forehead and breast of the young 
couple are touched with the blood, 
after which their heads are knocked 
together by the chief, or an old man, 
and the form terminates with a feast. 
In colour they are like the Malays, 
and have a sufficient resemblance 
to them in countenance to support 
the theory of their common origin ; 
but they never intermarry with them. 
Both sexes have their hair long and 
turned up. The men wear, below the 
knee or on the arm, cane rings, 

finely worked as to look like hair. 
The women are far fairer than 
the men, with a good-humoured ex- 
pression, and much of embonpoint, 
and are reported as decidedly well- 
looking. Their dress, or rather un- 
dress, is a coarse stuff, reaching from 
the waist to the knee, “around the 
waist they have rings of rattan, either 
black or red, and the loins are hung 
round with a number of brass orna- 
ments made by their husbands. Above 
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the waist they are entirely naked, nor 
do they wear any covering or orna- 
ment onthe head.” They have brace- 
lets, occasionally ear-rings, but no 
rings in their noses, and ** some among 
them,” says Mr. Brooke, “ more lucky 
than the rest, wear a necklace of 
beads.” They are all fond of the 
water and are constantly bathing. The 
drudgery, as in all uncivilised com- 
munities, falls upon the women. They 
carry burdens, grind the rice, fetch 
water, fish, and work in the fields, 
but in other respects they hold the 
same position in the family as the 
European females; they are not im- 
mured, and, unlike the North Ame- 
rican Indians, and most others in their 
primitive condition, they take their meals 
incompany with their husbands. Concu- 
binage is unknown, seduction or adul- 
tery rare. Even the Malays,” says 
Mr. Brooke, ‘ speak highly of the 
chastity of the Dyak women ; yet they 
are by no means shy under the gaze 
of strangers, and used to bathe before 
us ina state of nudity.” They have 
hardly any idea of a God, and pray to 
a chief of former days, named Biedum. 
Low as is the condition of this people, 
it is, as Mr. Brooke observes, compa- 
ratively innocent, and many circum- 
stances have impressed him with the 
hope that it may be rapidly advanced. 
“« The absence of all prejudice regard- 
ing diet, the simplicity of their cha- 
racters, the purity of their morals, 
and their present ignorance of all 
forms of worship, and all idea of 
future responsibility, render them open 
to conviction of truth and religious 
impression.” Mr. Brooke conceives 
that a missionary coming amongst 
these Dyaks, with the rajah’s consent, 
would be well received and safe, except 
from the incursions of hostile tribes. 
This opinion may still apply to parts 
of the island under the direct dominion 
of the sultan; but as, since it was 
penned, Mr. Brooke has become the 
undisputed, and, we are well assured, 
the much-loved ruler of the wide pro- 
vince of Sarawak, there can be no 
doubt whatever that missionaries may 
labour there with rare advantages. 


Captain Keppel refers to Pritchard’s Researches, and says that his two or 
ge ow on this part of the subject give nearly all that is known about 
itchard states that the Dyaks of Borneo resemble the Taraj of the 


Celebes. 
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They go amongst a people who have 
few prejudices, no priests, no sacri- 
fices, and are in fact pre-occupied by 
no religion, and they are sure, not 
merely of the countenance, but of the 
co-operation of the government. 

But to return to this new-found, 
primitive people. Their government 
is nearly patriarchal; their chief is 
the dispenser of their laws, and their 
leader in war; but he has no power 
of arbitrary punishment. Murder is 
punished by decapitation; theft, by 
fine; other crimes, by fine and beat- 
ing, according to their shades. As 
among the Malays, a debtor becomes 
the slave of his creditor until his debt 
is discharged. The Dyaks are good 
cultivators of rice, and show conside- 
rable skill in the manufacture of iron, 
although their appliances are of the 
rudest description. 


‘The forge here is of the simplest 
construction, and formed by two hollow 
trees, each about seven feet high, placed 
upright, side by side, in the ground; 
from the lower extremity of these, two 
pipes of bamboo are led through a clay- 

ank three inches thick, into a charcoal 
fire; a manis perched at the top of the 
trees, and pumps with two pistons (the 
suckers of which are made of cocks’ 
feathers), which, being raised and de- 
pressed alternately, blow a _ regular 
stream of air into the fire.”’ 


We transcribe Captain Keppel’s 
well-considered view of the character 
of the Dyaks, and have given them and 
their peculiar usages so much of our 
little space, not only on account of 
the interest which is always attached 
to a newly-discovered people, but be- 
cause it is highly probable that we 
shall now have a good deal of inter- 
course with them. 


“In character, the Dyak is mild and 
tractable, hospitable, when he is well 
used, grateful for kindness, industrious, 
honest, and simple; neither treacherous 
nor cunning, and so truthful, that the 
word of one of them might safely be 
taken before the oath of half a dozen 
Borneons. In their dealings, they are 
very straightforward and correct, and 
so trustworthy that they rarely attempt, 
even after a lapse of years, to evade 
payment ofa just debt. On the reverse 
of this picture there is little unfavour- 
able to be said; and the wonder is, they 
have learned so little deceit and false- 
hood where the examples before them 
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have been so rife. The temper of the 
Dyak inclines to be sullen; and they 
oppose a dogged and stupid obstinacy 
when set to a task which displeases 
them, and support with immoveable 
apathy torrents of abuse or entreaty. 
They are likewise distrustful, fickle, apt 
to be led away, and evasive in conceal- 
ing the amount of their property; but 
these are the vices rather of situation 
than of character, for they have been 
taught by bitter experience that their 
rulers set no limits to their exactions, 
and that hiding is their only chance of 
retaining a portion of the grain they 
have raised. They are, at the same 
time, fully aware of the customs by 
which their ancestors were governed, 
and are constantly appealing to them as 
a rule of right, and frequently arguing 
with the Malays on the subject. Upon 
these occasions they are silenced, but 
not convinced; and the Malay, whilst 
he evades or bullies when it is needful, 
is sure to appeal to these very much- 
abused customs whenever it serves his 
purpose. The manners of the Dyaks 
with strangers, are reserved to an 
extent rarely seen amongst rude or 
half-civilized people; but on a bet- 
ter acquaintance (which is not readily 
ee they are open and talkative, 
and, when treated with their favourite 
beverage, lively, and evincing more 
shrewdness and observation than they 
have gained credit for possessing. Their 
ideas, as may well be supposed, are very 
limited ; they reckon with their fingers 
and toes, and few are clever enough to 
count beyond twenty; but when they 
repeat the operation, they record each 
twenty by making a knot on a string. 

‘* Like other wild people, the slightest 
restraint is irksome, and no temptation 
will induce them to stay long from their 
favourite jungle. It is there they seek 
the excitement of war, the pleasures of 
the chase, the labours of the field, and 
the abundance of fruit in the rich 
produce which assists in supporting 
their families. The pathless jungle is 
endeared to them by every associa- 
tion which influences the human mind; 
and they languish when prevented from 
roaming there as inclination dictates,” — 
Vol. ii. pp. 184, 185, 186. 


The Dyaks are divided into Dyak 
Darrat and Dyak Laut—the former 
affix expressing “land,” the latter 
“sea.” The Dyaks Laut, or sea Dy- 
aks, are mostly pirates, and some of 
their tribes have powerful fleets, and 
ravage the coasts, committing dreadful 
cruelties ; but this, we are told, is to 
be by no means taken as a standard of 
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Dyak character. So greatly have the 
Dyaks suffered by Malay oppression, 
and from pirates, that, within the 
short space of the last ten years, their 
numbers have decreased one half. 
This fearful fact has been ascertain- 
ed by an estimate personally made 
amongst the tribes, compared with 
one kept by the local officers just 
before the period mentioned. The 
names and numbers of the tribes are 
given in Captain Keppel’s second vo- 
lume, p. 182. Some tribes have been 
reduced from three hundred and thirty 
families to fifty. One tribe, of one 
hundred families, has lost all, its wo- 
men and children having been made 
slaves ; and another tribe, said to be, 
if possible, more wretched still, has 
been reduced from one hundred and 
twenty families to two—that is, to six- 
teen persons. Two tribes have al- 
together disappeared, and all this, as 
we have said, within the last ten 
years. 

We may say a word or two on the 
other wild tribes of this great and hi- 
therto unknown island. They have 
been all erroneously classed under the 
one name, Dyak ; but they are never 
so called by themselves, and are—in 
name, dialect, manners, customs, and 
appearance— distinct nations. The 
Dusun, inhabiting the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, are said to be 
an agricultural people, as, according 
to Mr. Brooke, their name implies; 
and yet, as Captain Keppel remarks, 
the population of that quarter had 
been previously represented, not only 
as pirates, but as cannibals. The 
Murut inhabit part of the interior ; 
the Kadeans, or Ideans of voyagers, 
peaceful cultivators of the soil, live in 
the neighbourhood of Borneo Proper. 
The Kayans reside in the interior, and 
are said to be the most powerful and 
warlike people of the island. The 
Malaysfearthem. They are reported 
as honest and generous, but fierce, and 
in war cruel. They are partially ta- 
tooed. The Millanous dwell on the 
banks of some of the rivers towards 
the south and westward, and are in- 
dustrious and intelligent, great culti- 
vators of sago, and collectors of the 
camphor varus. Near the last-men- 
tioned people are some natives, called 
Tatous, supposed to be a branch of the 
Kayans, and, like them, are fierce, but 
they are tattooed over the whole body, 
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and have a peculiar dialect. These 
tribes, together with the Dyaks, the 
Malay and Chinese settlers, comprise, 
as far as we yet know, the population 
of Borneo; and our abstract, taken 
from Captain Keppel’s work—the only 
one on the subject which can be called 
an authority —discloses these facts 
of interest and promise—that the pre- 
vailing character of the people is amia- 
ble, and that they are mostly disposed 
to be industrious. 

Mr. Brooke had many interviews 
with Mudo Hassim on the subject of 
trade; and having made, as he thought, 
some impression on him, he deter- 
mined to return to Singapore. Ashe 
took his leave, the Rajah said with 
earnestness: ‘ Tuan Brooke, do not 
forget me.” Besides the knowledge 
which he had acquired in this trip, of 
the people, products, government, and 
condition of Borneo, he had careful- 
ly delineated about one hundred and 
thirty miles of its sea-coast—all of 
which was quite unknown before—fix- 
ing the points, and filling in details by 
personal inspection; and he had as- 
cended and taken plans of several of 
its rivers, to a considerable distance 
up the country. 

While off the shore, and before he 
could get out to sea, Mr. Brooke had 
another visit from his friends, the Pan- 
gerans, one of whom, the Panglima, 
remained till night. It was dark when 
he took leave, and he lay in his prahu, 
with twelve men, close to the shore, 
under the shadow of the hill. 


** About nine, the attention of the 
watch on deck was attracted by some 
bustle ashore, and it soon swelled to the 
wildest eries—the only word we could 
distinguish, however, being ‘Dyak! 
Dyak! All hands were instantly on 
deck. I gave the order to charge and 
fire a gun with a blank cartridge, and 
in the meantime set a blue light. The 
gig was lowered, a few muskets and 
cutlasses thrown into her, and I started 
in the hope of rescuing our poor Malay 
friends. The vessel, in the meantime, 
was prepared for defence; guns loaded, 
boarding-nets ready for running up, and 
the people at quarters; for we were 
ignorant of the number, the strength, 
or even the description of the assailants. 
I met the Panglima’s boat pulling to- 
wards the vessel, and returned with her, 
considering it useless and rash to pur- 
sue the foe. The story is soon told. 
A fire had been lit on the shore, and, 
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after the people had eaten, they an- 
ehored their boat, and, according to 
their custom, went to sleep. The fire 
had probably attracted the roving Sare- 
bus Dyaks, who stole upon them, took 
them by surprise, and would inevit- 
ably have cut them off, but for our pre- 
sence. They attacked the prahu fiercely 
with their spears; five out of the twelve 
jumped into the water, and swam ashore, 
and the Panglima rajah was wounded 
severely. When our blue light was 
lit, they desisted, and, directly ‘the gun 
fired, paddle od away fast. We never 
saw them. The poor Panglima walked 
aboard, with a spear fixed in his breast, 
the barb being buried, and a sec ond 
rusty spear-wound close to the first. 
The head of the weapon was cut out, 
his wound dressed, and he was put to 
bed.”—Vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 


This incident led Mr. Brooke to 
wait till the Panglima was recover- 
ed. Although the wound was severe, 
like, as we are told, most natives, he 
was soon well. At the close of the 
year 1839, Mr. Brooke returned to 
Singapore, where he was detained for 
some months. Hethen made a cruise 
in the Archipelago, visited Celebes, 
and, in August, 1840, re-appeared 
amongst his friends in Borneo. The 
war with the rebels was still proceed- 
ing, and as in this state of things little 
could be done, and the adverse mon- 
soon was near, he was disposed to de- 
part. Muda Hassim, however, prayed 
him to remain till, at least, the close 
of the war, and urged that his pre- 
sence was of the utmost consequence 
to him, as some of the Pangerans were 
intriguing to deprive him of power. 
Mr. Brooke had a liking for the rajah, 
and, moreover, felt that it was only 
through the connexion he had formed 
with him that he was at all likely to 
extend his acquaintance with the coun- 
try. He, therefore, decided on re- 
maining, and also on assisting the rajah 
against the rebels. In this last step 
he was influenced by the consideration 
that much might be done by treaty, 
and that in any event he was likely to 
be the means of preventing cruelties 
or needless bloodshed. Besides, the 
campaign was so novel, that it would 
have been a pity to have missed it. 
The parties were Chinese, Dyaks, and 
Malays, and their mode of proceeding 
is by opposing stockade to stockade. 
The Chinese surrounded their’s with 
an outer work, which may be termed 
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a chevaux de frise of sharpened bam- 
boos, breast high. The Malays form 
a stockade more rapidly, and sur- 
round it with “ ranjows” of bamboo, 
pointed fine, most formidable to naked 
feet. They have also snares of various 
kinds, as, for example, * patobongs,” 
that is, holes about three feet deep, 
filled with bamboo spikes, and lightly 
covered over. The rajah’s force con- 
sisted of six hundred and fifty men 3 
two hundred of them being Chinese, 
good and muscular-looking ; two hun- 
dred and fifty Malays, and two hun- 
dred Dyaks. The rebels had about 
five hundred men. The force of each 
was weakened by being scattered into 
stockades and temporary forts. The 
rajah’s tactics were to advance to the 
enemy's chief stockade, Balidah, by 
erecting a chain of posts, that is, four 
or five forts in the distance of a short 
mile, and then to commence a bom- 
bardment, which, as Mr. Brooke an- 
ticipated, proved noisy, but harmless. 
Great was the beating of gongs, and 
much the shouting. Like the heroes 
of old the adverse parties speak to 
each other. ‘ We are coming, we are 
coming,” exclaimed the rebels, “lay 
aside your muskets, and fight us with 
swords.” ‘Come on,” was the reply, 
‘* we are building a stockade, and want 
to fight you.” The Borneons have 
also this peculiarity : their leader, every 
now and then, offers up a prayer; 
which is followed by a shout from his 
soldiers, and so they contend with 
a succession of shouts. The rebels, 
at times, opened a fire from their three 
six-pounders and the swivels in their 
chief stockade, Balidah, but it passed 
over the trees. Though, however, the 
casualties in their wars are rare, their 
consequences are disastrous. The 
hostilities are protracted, bad feelings 
are engendered, agriculture is ne- 
glected, and famine and disease come 
on, producing more of suffering and 
death than could be caused by a 
well-fought battle. Seeing that the 
grand army was doing nothing, and 
that advice and exhortation were 
unavailing, Mr. Brooke sent to the 
Royalist for a couple of six poun- 
ders and a few of his men, hoping 
thus to bring the warfare to an end. 
When the guns arrived, one of them 
was tried to overbear the enemy’s fire, 
which it silenced in a quarter of an 
hour, “knocked the timber consider- 
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ably about,” and made a breach wide 
enough for several men to enter to- 
gether. Mr. Brooke proposed to storm 
the place with one hundred and fifty 
Chinese and Malays. He was supported 
by two pangerans, and the Chinese con- 
sented; but the Panglima Rajah 
opposed it doggedly, and the rest 
were backward. A council of war was 
held. The Chinese submitted that 
they ought not be called on to assault, 
unless the Malays did the same; and 
the Panglima made a speech to the 
effect, that “the last campaign when 
they had a fort, how had the enemy 
fired them, stabbed them, speared them, 
&c. &c. ?—and without a fort, assault- 
ing! How could it be expected they 
should succeed ?—how unreasonable 
they should go at all!” A suggestion 
was offered—not by the Panglima, 
who would by no means go so far—to 
erect a fort ina tree, and thence going 
“ puff, puff,” into Balidah; the words 
being accompanied by gestures expres- 
sive of firing; but it was replied, 
“that trees were scarce, and the 
enemy might cut down the tree, fort, 
and all.” 

On this Mr. Brooke left the scene 
of action, and returning to Sarawak, 
made known to the rajah his inten- 
tion of leaving Borneo. Muda Hassim 
begged and entreated him to stay, and 
offered him the country of Siniawin 
and Sarawak if he would not desert 
him. Mr. Brooke might at once have 
obtained them, but he thought that 
“to accept a boon imposed by neces- 
sity, or from a feeling of gratitude for 
recent assistance, would have rendered 
it both suspicious and useless ;” and 
therefore, declined it for the present. 
He consented to remain, and accom. 
panied by the rajah’s brother, Budru- 
deen, returned to the seat of war. 
They found the armies as listless as they 
had left them, but lost no time in 
mounting their guns and opening a 
fire on the famed Balidah, which, in 
the interval, the rebels had greatly 
strengthened ; and having got among 
them a few rifles, they returned the 
fire with some effect ; that is, they killed 
a Chinaman, and wounded one of the 
English sailors. Having made quite 
sufficient breaches, Mr. Brooke pro- 
posed storming the stockade, and was 
supported by Budrudeen, and the ca- 
pitan China; but, as before, difficul- 
ties were made. Macota, the Ulysses 
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of their councils, in all but courage, 
submitted that the Malays were una- 
nimously of opinion that the rajah’s 
brother could not expose himself in 
an assault—that their dread of his an- 
ger was greater than their fear of 
death—that they had not the least ob- 
jection to join in the attack—but that if 
Budrudeen insisted on leading, they 
must positively decline taking any part 
in it. This was ingenious and success- 
ful. They knew that Budrudeen had 
too much spirit to remain behind. It 
is hard to say how long the war might 
have lasted; or whether they would 
not have exhausted the patience of 
Mr. Brooke, had not the rebels, tak- 
ing courage we presume from their 
indecision, and desirous of destroying 
a stockade which was in progress, ven- 
tured an attack. When it was reported 
that they were just at hand, Macota 
detained Mr. Brooke, saying that they 
could not beserious. At this moment 
a Dyakcame running through the jun- 
gle, and with anxious looks besought 
him to come to the assistance of the 
‘fumagong, who had sent him to say 
that he could not hold his post unless 
supported. 


‘In spite of Macota’s remonstrance,” 
says Mr. Brooke, ‘I struck into the 
jungle, winded through the narrow 
path, and after crossing an ugly stream, 
emerged on the clear ground. The 
sight was a pretty one: to the right was 
the unfinished stockade, defended by the 
Tumagong; to the left, at the edge of 
the forest, about twelve or fifteen of our 
party, commanded by Illudeen, whilst 
the enemy was stretched along between 
the points, and kept up a sharp shooting 
from the hollow ground on the bank of 
the river. They fired, and loaded and 
fired, and had gradually advanced on 
the stockade, as the ammunition of our 
party failed; and as we emerged from 
the jungle, they were within twenty or 
five-and-twenty yards of the defence. 
A glance immediately showed me the 
advantage of our position ; and I charged 
with my Europeans across the padi- 
field; and the instant we appeared on 
the ridge above the river, in the hollows 
of which the rebels were seeking protec- 
tion, their route was complete. They 
scampered off in every direction, whilst 
the Dyaks and Malays pushed them into 
the river. Our victory was decisive and 
bloodless: the scene was changed in an 
instant, and the defeated foe lost arms, 
ammunition, &c. &c., whether on the field 
of battle or in the river, and our exult- 
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ing conquerors set no bounds to their 
triumph,”—Vol. i. pp. 176, 177, 


The force with which Mr. Brooke 
thus decided a campaign, consisted 
of a dozen British, one of his own 
Malays, and a single native, named Si 
Tundo, who deserves to be described. 
** His appearance and dress were, we 
are told, most striking, the latter being 
entirely of red, bound round the waist, 
arms, forehead, &c., with gold orna- 
ments.” He had a formidable sword, 
and bounding across the field, close 
to Mr. Brooke, mixed boldly with the 
enemy. Mr. Brooke began now to 
feel the influence which his character 
was gaining for him with the natives. 
He had a considerable party of them 
attached to him. The bravest amongst 
the Malays had joined him, and the 
capitan China allowed him to take his 
men whenever be requiredthem. He 
seldom, he says, moved without a long 
train of followers: soon after their de- 
feat the rebels showed a wish to treat, 
and their chief, Seriff Moskair, came 
forward for that purpose. A crafty 
Pangeran proposed to seize him: Mr. 
Brooke drew out his pistol and said he 
would shoot him dead if he dared to 
seize, or talk of seizing, any man who 
trusted himself from the enemy to meet 
him, and he was no more troubled on 
this subject. The rebels offered to 
yield, without conditions, to the rajah, 
if Mr. Brooke would promise that they 
should not be put to death. He replied 
that he could give no such promise ; 
that if they surrendered, it must be 
for life or death, as the rajah pleased ; 
and that all he could do was to use his 
influence in order tosave them. This 
was assented to, and he proceeded to 
intercede for them with the rajah. 
“ Those,” he says, ‘‘who know the 
Malay character, will appreciate the 
difficulty of standing between the mo- 
narch and his victims.”” The rajah 
argued that their lives were justly for- 
feited—that severity was called for to 
ensure future peace—and that in a 
like case in England, no leniency 
would be shown. After a long and 
vain debate, Mr. Brooke rose to take 
leave, saying that since, notwithstand- 
ing all his exertions in his cause, he 
would not grant him the lives of the 
people, he must consider that his friend- 
ship for him was at an end, and would 
immediately leave the country. On 
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this the rajah yielded—the armies dis- 
persed, and the people returned to 
their homes in peace. We have 
dwelt on these details, because, whilst 
they develope a good deal of the native 
character, they enable us to trace the 
growth of Mr. Brooke’s power in 
Borneo ; and, what may be of more 
consequence, of his moral influence 
there. Rarely have peace and influ- 
ence been so purely won. At this 
period a pirate fleet appeared off the 
mouth of the Sarawak, and its chiefs 
asked permission to pay their respects 
to the rajah. It was rumoured that 
their real object was to carry off the 
Royalist, as they had heard that she 
had fifty lacks of dollars on board, 
and that her figure-head was of so- 
lid gold. Mr. Brooke prepared for 
action, and then, having some desire 
to see these rovers, consented to be 
present whilst the rajah received them. 
Eighteen of the prahus, decorated 
with flags and streamers, and firing 
both cannon and musketry, came, one 
after the other, up the river ; a singu- 
lar sight, the interest of which was 
deepened by the circumstance that they 
knew not whether to regard them as 
friends or foes. ** Some distrust,” we 
are told, ‘and much ceremony mark- 
ed the meeting.” The pirates were 
Illanuns and Malukus: the former 
were fine athletic men, of a haugh- 
ty and reserved bearing, apparently 
‘ready to be friends or foes as best 
suited their purpose.” They came 
from Magindano, and had been up- 
wards of three years away from home, 
haunting the Moluccas, and the is- 
lands eastward. The Malukus were 
from a bay in Gillolo, which is now 
in possession of the Dutch. They 
are a darker race, and not so 
well-looking, but had pliant manners, 
and were the talkers. The small- 
est of their boats carried thirty, the 
largest—and they are mostly large— 
about one hundred fighting men. They 
have one or two six-pounders in the 
bow, one four-pounder stern-chaser, 
with swivels, musketry, spears, and 
swords. Their mode of attack is to 
board, if possible, and to carry a vessel 
by numbers. A chief commands the 
fleet, the captain of each boat, and 
from five to ten of the men are free; 
the rest are slaves. They have, with 
some exceptions in favour of the chief 
and freemen, an equal right to plun- 
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der; the general rule being “ First 
come, first served.” The datus, as 
their chiefs are called, are pirates by 
descent, and from taste, regarding 
the pursuit as honourable. “ They 
are,” says Mr. Brooke, “ indifferent to 
blood, fond of plunder, but fondest of 
slaves.” “If they attack an island, 
the women and children, and as many 
of the young men as they require, are 
earried off. Every boat they take 
furnishes its quota of slaves; and 
when they have a full cargo they quit 
that coast or country and visit another 
in order to dispose of their human 
spoil to the best advantage. Thus, a 
cargo of slaves, captured on the east 
side of Borneo, is sold on the west, 
and the slaves of the south find ready 
purchasers to the northward, and vice 
versa.” The great seats of piracy 
are Magidano, Soloo, and the northern 
part of Borneo; and so wholly had 
the Eastern Archipelago been aban- 
doned to their rapines that they had 
not the least apprehension of an Eng- 
lish or a Dutch man-of-war. The 
pirate chiefs, with whom Mr. Brooke 
now conversed, said they had none, 
they never came in their way, they 
had been out more than three years now, 
and had never seen one. They have, 
happily for the dwellers in these beau- 
tiful islands, been since taught a diffe- 
rent lesson. The pirate fleet which 
has led us into this digression made a 
guiltless visit to Sarawak. After 
taking leave of the rajah, and going 
on board the Royalist they put to sea 
again. 

Mr. Brooke, who, as we have seen, 
had already been offered the govern- 
ment of Sarawak, was, the rebel- 
lion quelled, again promised it by 
the rajah, who, however, made a 
difficulty about publicly announcing 
the circumstance, until he had first an 
opportunity of seeing the sultan. In 
the mean time, he proposed to sign a 
written agreement that Mr. Brooke 
was to reside at Sarawak to “ seek for 
profit,” which, although it looked sus- 
picious, he accepted. He also under- 
took to go to Singapore, buy a vessel, 
and open a trade with Sarawak, and 
was, in return, assured of antimony 
ore in plenty. The rajah, moreover, 
promised to build him a residence 
during his absence at Singapore. Mr. 
Brooke had previously satisfied himself 
that the rajah had a right to make 
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over to him the province of Sarawak, 
its government and revenue, saving 
certain payments to the sultan. In 
taking it, be had no other object 
than that which had become his set- 
tled purpose—the development of the 
country, and the good of its’ people. 
He was aware that that wily Panes. 
ran, the treacherous Macota, was in- 
triguing against him; but it is part 
of his character to despise art, and to 
hold that directness and courage are 
sure to overcome it. His doctrine on 
this point was afterwards well tested, 
and, we are happy to add, found cor- 
rect. In fulfilment of his undertak- 
ing, he proceeded to Singapore, pur- 
chased a trader called the Swift, put a 
cargo into her, and with her and the 
Royalist, returned to Sarawak. The 
rajah and his people evinced great ac- 
tivity in taking charge of the cargo, 
making an account of each separate 
article, comparing it with the invoice, 
and noting the deficiency; but this 
being done, and the whole in their 
possession, they all at once assumed an 
appearance of extreme indifference. 
Nothing had been done towards build- 
ing Mr. Brooke a residence—nothing 
was said about re-paying him for the 
cargo; and all his applications on the 
subject of investing him with the go- 
vernment,were replied to by subterfuges 
and delays. Matters remained in this 
condition for some time. Mr. Brooke 
had expended a large sum of money, 
and, with two crews, was living at 
considerable expense. He atone time 
thought of sending the Royalist to 
Singapore to be disposed of; and at 
another, being much annoyed by the 
rajah’s conduct, was revolving in his 
mind the morality of taking an equi- 
valent by force. Hearing, however, 
that the crew of an English wreck 
were in Borneo Proper, he deter- 
mined, in any case, to make an effort 
towards effecting their release; and, 
as it was just possible that Muda 
Hassim might be actuated not by 
treachery, but by real indolence, he 
thought it best to await events a little 
longer. He accordingly ordered his 
two schooners to sea—the Royalist for 
Borneo Proper, the Swift for Singa- 
pore, with part of a cargo of antimony 
ore, which, after endless applications, 
was all he could get. He himself, 
with three companions, remained at 
Sarawak. 
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“«T need hardly,” says Captain Kep- 
pel, ‘“‘remark on the singular courage 
and disregard of personal safety evinced 
by my friend on this occasion. At issue 
with the rajah on points of great temp- 
tation to him, beset by intrigues, and 
surrounded by a fierce and lawless peo- 
ple, Mr. Brooke did not hesitate to de- 
spatch his vessels and protectors—the 
one on a mission of pure humanity, and 
the other in calm pursuance of the 
objects he had proposed to himself to 
accomplish, oak with ‘three compa- 
nions,’ place himself at the mercy of 
such circumstances, regardless of the 
danger, and relying on the over-ruling 
Providence in which he trusted, to 
bring him safely through all his diffi- 
culties and perils.”—Vol. i. p. 22), n. 


In three weeks the Royalist re- 
turned, but without the shipwrecked 
crew, and without being allowed to 
communicate with them. They brought 
a letter from the sultan to Mr. Brooke, 
accounting for this, and for his refus- 
ing to release them, on pretence of an 
agreement which they had entered 
into withhim. The ship was the Sul- 
tana, of 700 tons, from Bombay, laden 
with cotton, which, on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, 1841, was struck with light- 
ning off the coast of Palanan. The 
cotton in the hold, fore and aft, was 
fired by the electric fluid, and the 
vessel being all in flames, the crew and 
passengers, amounting to thirty-six 
persons, got into the boats, taking 
with them money, jewels, and some 
provisions, and made their way to 
Borneo Proper. They hoped to pur- 
chase stores there, and to get on to 
Singapore, but were compelled to de- 
liver up all their property into the 
sultan’s hands, and were robbed of 
every article, even to the baby-linen 
which the captain’s wife had prepared 
for an expected infant. A war steamer, 
the Diana, happened just at this period 
to come to Sarawak, which, on Mr. 
Brooke’s suggestion, at once pro- 
ceeded to Borneo Proper, and soon 
returned with the liberated crew. 

Mr. Brooke had, during the absence 
of the Royalist, learned something 
more of Muda Hassim’s perplexities. 
The unsettled state of the country, 
the intrigues of Macota and of other 
pangerans, a natural tenacity of power, 
and much weakness of character, all 
combined to render him undecided, or 
unable to act. He felt, however, that 
his own power was gone, and that, as 
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he was circumstanced, he could not 
support himself without the aid and 
influence of Mr. Brooke, who believed 
that he was, in truth, the only person 
he relied on, or for whom he had a re- 
gard. An unexpected incident brought 
these politics to a crisis. A Chinese 
hadji, a converted Mohammedan, was 
robbed, and nearly murdered, by some 
of Macota’s followers. Mr. Brooke 
had the poor man carried to his own 
house, and endeavoured to find out 
the perpetrators of the outrage. In 
this inquiry he learned more of the 
oppressions of Macota, of whose pro- 
ceedings he had latterly heard a good 
deal from other quarters. His exac- 
tions were beyond all bounds. In the 
different Dyak communities he had a 
spear raised up opposite to the chief's 
house, as a signal that no one was 
to buy except from him; and rice, 
clothes, gongs, &c. were sent to the 
tribes at a fixed price, which they 
must take, or else be sure to lose their 
children. He also sought, by false- 
hood or violence, to prevent the na- 
tives from having any intercourse with 
Mr. Brooke. 


‘*The Chinese hadji,” says Mr. 
Brooke, “‘ whom I had protected, con- 
tinued to reside with my servants, till 
one evening we were alarmed at an at- 
tempt to poison my interpreter, a na- 
tive of the name of Mia. Arsenic had 
certainly been put into his rice; but as 
the servants endeavoured to point sus- 
picion on this hadji, and as I learned, at 
the same time, that they did not agree 
with the old man, I cleared him in my 
own mind, and rather leant tothe opinion 
of Mia having placed the arsenic in the 
plate himself for the express purpose of 
accusing the hadji. Connecting this 
event with all Macota’s former in- 
trigues, I determined to bring matters 
to a crisis, and test at once the strength 
of the respective parties. Accordingly 
after complaining of the matter pre- 
viously mentioned to the rajah, I landed 
a party, fully armed, and loaded the 
ship’s guns with grape and canister, 
after which I once more proceeded to 
Muda Hassim, and whilst I protested my 
kindness towards him, exposed Macota's 
machiriations and crimes, his oppression 
and deceit, and threatened him with an 
attack, as neither Muda Hassim nor 
myself were safe whilst he continued 
practising these arts. Muda Hassim 
was frightened; but how Macota felt I 
cannot say, as he never moved out of 
his house, and it was long afterwards 
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before he was seen. From my know- 
ledge, however, of his temperament, I 
can well conceive that he was reduced 
to a pitiable state of terror. The Sini- 
anans took my part directly ; and their 
chiefs came to me to say, that two hun- 
dred men were all ready whenever I 
pleased to call for them. The Chinese 
and the rest of the inhabitants took no 
side; and Macota did not get a single 
follower besides his immediate slaves— 
perhaps about twentyin number. After 
this demonstration affairs proceeded 
cheerily to a conclusion. he rajah 
was active in settling; the agreement 
was drawn out, sealed, and signed; 
guns fired, flags waved; and on the 
th September, 1841, I became the go- 
vernor of Sarawak, with the fullest 
powers.” —Vol. i. pp. 250, 251. 


«I have a country,” says Mr. 
Brooke, in the next entry in his jour- 
nal, “‘ but, oh! how beset with difficul- 
ties—how ravaged by war, torn by 
dissensions, and ruined by duplicity, 
weakness, and intrigue!” His minis- 
ters—the Pantingi, the Bandar, and 
the Tumagong, were all “ false and 
foolish ;” and Macota had already en- 
gaged in an artful conspiracy against 
him. His first act was to release a 
hundred women and young children, 
who had been for a year back held in 
captivity by the rajah. He then made 
arrangements to place the Dyak com- 
munities on a fair and well-regulated 
footing in regard to revenue; and his 
next measure was to open a court for 
the administration of justice. He 

resided himself, assisted by the ra- 
jah’s brothers, if they pleased to come. 
We give his first case, as it affords 
some further insight into the condition 
of the people :— 


** The first case was a follower of the 
rajah’s, of the name of Sunudeen, and 
a greater villain could not exist, either 
in this or any other land. It was as 
follows:—A man from Samarahan, 
named Bujong, had undertaken to marry 
his daughter to a Sarawak man, named 
Abdullah, but Abdullah proving a dis- 
solute character, and greatly in debt, 
Bujong broke off the engagement be- 
fore the proper authorities, and returned 
the presents which Abdullah, according 
to custom, had made. Abdullah, it ap- 

ared, was indebted a small sum to 

etassin, (Mahommed Ossin,) and be- 
tween Sunudeen and Metassin, they re- 
solved to lay the debt on Bujong’s shoul- 
ders ; in other words, to plunder Bujong 
under false pretences. Accordingly 
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Sunudeen, with his comrade, went to 
Samarahan, and, in his capacity of fol- 
lower to the rajah, demanded the debt 
due by Abdullah to Metassin. Bujon 
having no money, Sunudeen sreseston 
to seize his nephew, a boy, and a slave 
belonging to him, as his slaves. Poor 
Bujong resisted, and recovered his ne- 
een but yielded his slave ; he ae. 

owever, to the Orang Kaya de Ga- 
dong’s sons, and they failing, a nakodak 
stated the case secretly tome. I inves- 
tigated it, and ordered the return of the 
slave in my presence, which was obeyed. 
This may give an idea of the state of 
the country, and the power of ever 
petty scoundrel hanging about the raja 
to rob and plunder at pleasure.” 


There are few better ways of giving 
an idea of the state of a country, than 
by noting its law cases, provided they 
are ruled, on what Mr. Brooke calls 
his “simple plan”’—that is, hearing 
the evidence, but keeping the witnesses 
out of ear-shot of each other. An 
entry dated two years later than the 
preceding is as follows:—* Justice I 
have executed with an unflinching 
hand ; and the amount of crime is cer- 
tainly small—the petty swindling very 
great.” 

On the 14th July, 1842, Mr. Brooke 
sailedin the Royalist from Sarawak for 
the capital of Borneo, and reached the 
entrance of the river there on the 21st. 
His objects in this visit were to obtain 
the sultan’s confirmation of his appoint- 
ment as rajah of the province of Sara- 
wak, next to negotiate the return of 
Muda Hassim to the court, and the re- 
newal of his influence with the sultan, 
with which court intrigues had for 
a considerable time interfered, and, 
lastly, to obtain the release of certain 
Hindostanees belonging to the Sultana, 
and to another English vessel. He 
had no doubt as to his personal safety, 
and not much of complete success, as 
it became known that he had been cor- 
responding with the English govern- 
ment about having a ship of war sent 
to Borneo, and that one was coming. 
We say ‘not much doubt of success,” 
because the Malay princes are greatly 
influenced by pride and uncertain va- 
nity, having been so wholly unused to 
look up to any higher power, and 
knowing, at that time, hardly any 
thing of the rank and character of 
England. On their arrival in the 
Borneo river, a number of the sul- 
tan’s pangerans came on board, and, 
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after many state forms, Mr. Brooke 
eens in his gig, with the long 
oat in company, to have an interview 
with the sultan, which, with his first 
impression of the city, he thus de- 
scribes :— 


**On approaching the town, before 
the ebb had run long, it appeared to be 
a very Venice of hovels, a river Cybele 
rising from the water. For those who 
like it, the locality is not ill chosen. 
The hills recede from the river, and form 
an amphitheatre; and several other 
rivers or streams flowing in, cause a 
muddy deposit, on which the houses are 
built. At high-water they are sur- 
rounded, at low-water stand on a sheet 
of mud. On nearing it we were en- 
compassed by boats, penned py and 
followed us; and we passed the floating 
market, where women, wearing immense 
hats of palm-leaves, sell all sorts of 
edibles, balanced in their little canoes, 
now giving a paddle, now making a bar- 
gain, and dropping down with the tide, 
and again regaining their place when the 
bargain is finished. The first impres- 
sion of the town is miserable. The 
houses are crowded and numerous, and, 
arriving at the palace, does not present 
a more captivating aspect, for, though 
large, it is as incommodious as the worst. 
Our presentation was exactly similar to 
that of our first meeting with Muda 
Hassim at Sarawak, only the crowd was 
much greater. We had been seated but 
afew minutes when Pangeran Usop ar- 
rived, and directly afterwards the sul- 
tan. He gave us tea, leaf cigars, and 
sirik, and, in short, showed us every at- 
tention, and, what was best of all, did 
not keep us very long. Our apartment 
was partitioned off from the public hall, 
a dark-looking place, but furnished with 
a table brought by us, and three ricketty 
chairs, beside mattresses and plenty 
of mats. We were kept up nearly all 
night, which, after the fatigues of the 
oo was hard upon us.”—Vol. i. pp. 
321, 322. 


He estimated the population at ten 
thousand. The locality of the town is 
bad—fit only for frogs or natives ; but 
near it is a dry place, well suited for an 
European settlement, and across the 
river some swelling ground, affording 
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fine sites for houses. The sultan is 
described as short, puffy, and about 
fifty years of age, with an expression 
of imbecility, which a further acquain- 
tance with him confirmed. He is, 
however, good-tempered, good-na- 
tured, by no means cruel; and though 
rapacious in the extreme, not ungene- 
rous. He had a few words of Porta- 
guese and Spanish, which he was 
proud of using, always calling Mr. 
Brooke his amigo. How he made that 
acquisition it is hard to say—possibly 
from some European slave. In two 
of his objects Mr. Brooke at once 
succeeded. The sultan a really 
happy at the prospect of having his 
uncle, Muda Hassim, back; and the 
pangerans, who had been the means of 
keeping him out of favour, were, at 
the moment, in such a state of bitter 
hostility to each other, that they all 
probably felt the renewal of his more 
just, and milder influence desirable. 
He is, moreover, the next in succes- 
sion to the throne. The Hindostanees, 
twenty-three in number, who had been 
sold as slaves, were released and put 
on board the Royalist. Some of them 
asserted that, where they were, there 
was an European woman a long time 
in bondage, and, on inquiry, Mr. 
Brooke had reason to believe it true. 
In an American work,* detailing a 
visit to Borneo, in 1837, and which is 
not as well known in this country as 
it ought to be, one of the party, while 
in conversation with a chief, “the 
proudest if not the most talented of 
the nobles,” caught sight “of a wo- 
man and child, whose form and com- 
plexion seemed to be European, and 
their hair of a flaxen colour.” There 
must be, we fear, many Europeans in 
slavery in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago; and this, in addition to 
all that Captain Keppel’s work dis- 
closes, will, we trust, stimulate public 
feeling in England to call for the 
adoption of measures to complete the 
extinction of piracy there—measures 
which, as that able officer, and, we 
must add, accomplished writer, shews, 
are at this moment easily in our power- 


* « The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of 


Voyages made in 1837, in the Ship Morrison and Brig Himmaleh. 
4 of Borneo, and the information they afford is 


York. 1839.” They say but litt 
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as nothing, when compared to the mass of facts so accurately given, and, as we 
know, with such perfect authenticity, in Captain Keppel’s work. 
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They might also be so shaped as, in all 
probability, to prevent its recurrence ; 
the respective European governments 
interested in the subject being, and ap- 
pearing likely to continue, on the most 
friendly terms. As to Mr. Brooke’s 
remaining object—the ratification of 
his appointment—there was some ap- 

varance of difficulty and more delay. 
At length, however, on the 5th of 
August, 1845, it was resolved, in a 
conclave of pangerans, to grant him 
the country of Sarawak, as rajah ; and 
the instrument of appointment being 
duly signed by the sultan, sealed, and 
witnessed, he returned with it to the 
Royalist, and sailed for Sarawak, now 
his home. We transcribe his own 
account of the scene of his installa- 
tion :— 


**On the evening of the 18th, the 
Sultan’s letters were produced in all the 
state which could possibly be attained. 
On their arrival they were received and 
brought up amid large wax torches; and 
the person who was to read them was 
stationed on a raised platform. Stand- 
ing below him was the rajah, with a 
sword in his hand ; in front of the rajah 
was his brother, Panjeran Jaffee, with 
a tremendous kempilan drawn; and 
around were the other brothers and my- 
self all standing—the rest of the com- 
pany being seated. The letters were 
then read; the last one appointing me 
to hold the government of Sarawak. 
After this the rajah descended, and said 
aloud, ‘If any one present disowns or 
contests the sultan’s appointment, let 
him now declare.’ All were silent. He 
next turned to the Patingis, and asked 
them ; they were obedient to the will of 
the sultan. Then came the other pan- 
gerans. ‘Is there any pangeran, or 
any young rajah that contests the ques- 
tion? Pangeran der Macota, what do 
a say? Macota expressed his wil- 
ingness to obey. One or two other 
obnoxious pangerans who had always 
opposed themselves to me, were each in 
turn challenged, and forced to promise 
obedience. The rajah then waved his 
sword, and with a loud voice exclaimed, 
‘whoever he is that disoheys the sul- 
tan’s mandate now received, I will sepa- 
rate his skull;’ at the moment some 
ten of his brothers jumped from the 
verandah, and drawing their long 
krises, began to flourish and dance 
about, thrusting close to Macota, strik- 
ing the pillar above his head, pointing 
their weapons at his breast. This 
amusement, the violence of motion, the 
freedom from restraint, this explosion 
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of a long pent-up animosity, roused all 
their passions ; and had Macota, through 
an excess of fear, or an excess of bravery, 
started up, he would have been slain, 
and other blood have been spilt. But 
he was quiet, with his face pale and 
subdued, and as shortly as decency 
would permit, after the riot had sub- 
sided, took his leave. This scene is a 
custom with them, the only exception 
to which was, that it was pointed so 
directly at Macota.”—Vol. i. pp. 333, 
334. 


We may close this dramatic tale of 
more than chivalrous adventure by 
ascribing to each character in the 
scene an appropriate fate. ‘‘ The Son 
of Europe,” as the natives call Mr. 
Brooke, becomes rajah, prince, and 
feudal proprietor of Sarawak; Muda 
Hassim, relieved from difficulties with 
which he was unable to contend, is re- 
stored {o the sultan’s favour, and made 
the efficient ruler of his kingdom ; and 
Macota, all his wiles unavailing and 
exposed, is banished the province, re- 
tires to a residence near the capital, 
where he lives for a time, in disgrace, 
but ultimately, his house being burned 
as a punishment for his misdeeds, he 
flies, impoverished and despised.— 
Thus, too, may we point the moral, 
that truth and enduring courage are, 
in the end, nearly sure to vanquish all 
the arts of falsehood and guile. 

We must not, however, conclude by 
viewing the realities of Mr. Brooke’s 
adventure in the light of a mere tale. 
Its practical results are already great 
beyond what could have been antici- 
pated from the exertions of any indi- 
vidual. The English government has 
seen the wisdom of forwarding his 
views, and his benignant influence 
being thus immeasurably increased, 
we may look for the rapid realization 
of his hopes. Piracy has been quelled 
in Borneo, and will, no doubt, be soon 
suppressed in every region of these 
seas. Mr. Brooke has been appointed 
agent for Great Britain, in that his 
adopted home, being thus, as Captain 
Keppel says, “armed with the moral 
and physical power of his country.” 
The island of Labuan, at the mouth 
of the Borneo river, has been ceded to 
the British crown, and is likely to 
become a great commercial depdt, and 
a thriving settlement ; and Mr. Brooke 
may yet enjoy his only rich reward— 
the deep happiness of having served 
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his country, by doing honour to its cha- 
racter and extending its trade, as well 
as millions of his fellow-creatures, in 
being the means of giving them peace, 
liberty, and, we hope, religion. 

The novelty of Mr. Brooke’s under- 
taking and its elevated objects, have so 
engaged us, as to leave us no room to 
notice that smaller portion of the work 
which is devoted to the voyage of the 
Dido. Captain Keppel has oon ob- 
viously anxious to give prominence to 
such parts of his narrative as relate 
directly to Mr. Brooke, as well as to 
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money, and how he 
and it were soon 
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Hail to the hilltops seven.” 
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the extracts from his journal; and yet 
there are other topics in his volumes 
of exceeding interest. We, however, 
contemplate resuming the considera- 
tion of them in a future paper on the 
subject of the Eastern Archipelago. 
In parting, for the present, from Cap- 
tain Keppel, we are bound to thank 
him for the high gratification which 
his work has afforded us. It combines, 
with a mass of solid information, so 
many of the elements of pleasing, that 
we hold it no venture to predict its 
immediate and permanent popularity. 













Prayers were prayed, 
Masses were said, 
By priests in Dalmatical robes arrayed ; 


pastes, Bells were rung, 
Censers swung, 
With litanies, all in the Latin tongue, 
Calling on saints and angels to aid, 


Of the prices of 
some commodities 
not mentioned in 
M‘Culloch’s Dic- 
tionary of Com- 
merce, or Adam 
Smith's Wealth of 


And for each and all Lord Shrewsbury paid. 





Prices rise and prices fall ; 

Want it is that measures all. 

Masses, that in Portugal 

Now command a price but small, 

Are at Dingle down to nothing to all. 


Nations;andofthe —¢¢ Let masses be said abroad and at home, 


Pope of Rome, and 


how he wanted to For whatever they bring,” said the Pope of Rome; 


raise the wind. 


“I’m as poor as a rat,” said the Pepe of Rome. 


And masses were said, 






And prayers were prayed 
Clouds of sound from organs rose, 
Tongues of nuns had no repose, 
And still in hope Lord Shrewsbury paid ; 


Of Lord Shrews- 
bury’s swearing 
like a trooper, and 





But at last he swore, 
* T’ll pay no more, 


*Das Neumannpilgerfairtlied ‘De Perigrinatione Novi Hominis Cantilena 


Nova.” Von Wilhelm Carl Grimm. Heidelbery. Bey Mohr and Zimmer. 1946. 
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of the way in which 
the Pope of Rome 


thinks young Ox- 
ford ought to be 
tamed and treated. 






Of Herr Neu- 
mann’s long walk, 
and what he took 
with him, 






The poet findeth a 
proper rhyme for 
Keble, which is 
likely to be remem- 
bered as long as 
Keble’s name. Of 
Master Ward, and 
of Dutchmen, and 
peacocks, and the 
eyes with which 
they do not see, and 
how the Pope in 
his infallibility 
pronounced a judg- 
ment on Ward and 
the curate of Ilfra- 
combe, showing 
that they are happy 
on earth and why ; 
and how the Pope 
erreth not in Fact. 
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Whatever they sing or whatever they say ; 
Not a fish have we caught for this many a day, 
Save Ward and the curate of Ilfracombe.” 
« Ward and the curate of Ilfracombe 

Are two nice lads, said the Pope of Rome. 
Cubs like these the Church can lick 

To shape with the whip of St. Dominic.” 
Said the Pope, the Infallible Pope of Rome. 


Ward and the curate of Ilfracombe 
Kiss the toe of the Pope of Rome. 
Newman, saintly, sad, and sage, 
Takes the staff of pilgrimage. 
A tooth of St. Denis is in his scrip— 

A silver tooth, with a socket of gold, 
And a hair from the mole on St. Katherine’s lip, 
Which blotted her face like an iron mould. 


*T were long to tell where he hath been— 
*T were strange to see what he hath seen: 
The lover and the lunatic, 
Strong in faith, in reason feeble, 
And the poet, fancy-sick, 
( Williams say, or one like Keble,) 
Create the world they see, and thus 
To Dutchmen heaven is nebulous ; 
And ’tis my faith that Ward, and such men, 
See, after all, much less than Dutchmen ; 
Eyes have they of as much avail 
To see with, as those in a peacock’s tail ; 
Round, and round, in sunlight playing, 
—Creatures, innocent and gay,— 
Instincts of their kind obeying, 
Round and round and round, they go, 
In the sunshine, wheeling slow. 
Happy, happy beings they! 
Made, ’twould seem, of soulless clay ; 
Like the fish of the sea or the river streams, 
Or the lizard that basks in the sunny beams, 
Or the squirrel leaping in restless glee, 
Or in merry mood the Chimpanzee. 
Or the birds with slit tongues, that discourse on theology, 
Of which travellers tell us—see Children’s Zoology— 
With plumage and head-knots of cardinal feather— 
And the strangest thing is that they all talk together. 
Oh, happy are they, for they have no need 
Of the past or the future to think or take heed; 
** Happy the curate of Ilfracombe, 
And happy is Ward!” said the Pope of Rome. 
“Such creatures are happier far than the human.” 
** Am I then a parrot? or monkey ? no true man? 
Is this what the Pope thinks ?” quoth Ward. “Yes,” said 
Newman, 
** Of thee and the curate of Ilfracombe— 
So thinks the Infallible Pope of Rome. 
The truth thus pronounced on, all earth should receive, 
Without shadow of doubt, and, for one, I believe!” 
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How the Old Man Forth upon his pilgrimage 


walketh as be- : 
comethaNewMan, Moves the man of middle age— 
and maketh his § Ever as he went he told 

ae aa oe One by one his beads of gold ; 
Tertullian, whom Angel voices meet his ear, 


he thinks a poctas_ = Waking thoughts of happy cheer— 












good as Master + 
Faber, a young Visions of an elder day, 
gentleman who And old rhymes made short his way. 







cusily reel ct at And thus he said, or seemed to say, 
men, or indeed of  ** How happily Tertullian, 
its length and» ‘How sweetly, too, St. Cyprian— 
depth. Like our dear young Faber, paints 
The lilies of the Church—her saints !— 
© Oh happy days’—thus runs their praise— 
‘ When children seven each virgin had— 
The first a boy in white was clad, 
Modesty, a fair-haired boy ; 
And the seeond’s name was Joy; 
Patience, next with sober glance, 
Meekness, Prudence, Temperance ; 
And last and loveliest of the seven, 


Chastity, with heart in heaven.’ ”* 















He honoreth with In such scales of silver weighing, 


the worshi lied . : 
Hagiolatry, 11,000 By such test their gold assaying, 


Virgins and odd. © And a sigh of pity heaving 







Herr Neumann at 
maketh belief to For poor England unbelieving, 
believe, Virgin thousands, ten and one, 






He hath honoured at Cologne. 






He visits three Heads of St. Cornelius three, 

heads of St. Corne- : 

lius. St. Cornellys (‘Twenty-four in all there be,) 

(see Legenda Now he makes belief to see. 

Aurea) succeeded 

Fabian in the Pa- ° ° 

Pacy, andwas be- One had eyes, whence lightnings broke, 


headed, One the Flemish language spoke, 


Sees St. Cornellys, se ; } 
aaincoaee. One a Turkish pipe did smoke. 

















A myth that await- 


eth the time of a With a jewelled turban one 












future develop- Like a sheik of Babylon 

ment, when it will Was apparelled: one had on 

come to have mean- 

ing. An Oxford cap—and one a crown. 








A calumnious re- Ag our pilgrim bowed his head, 
ania Enemies in whispers said, 
That in adoration dread 

He was worshipping the Dead. 










Answer to thisca- P)gad men’s heads these never were: 
es One is huckaback and hair— 

One is parchment puffed with air— 
One is China’s earthenware. 










An ecclesiastical One of them with white lips mute 
— Moved his eyes in stern salute ; 
Like a statue frozen-eyed, 
One with hollow words replied. 


















* Tertullian de Virginitate. 
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“0 Tod! ich kenn's— And the third grave head did shake ; 


das ist mein Famulus.”* 


Treateth of a far 
off place from 
which devils come, 
and whither attor- 
neys are thought 
by some to go. 


Mechanical sym- 
pathy. 


How Herr Neu- 
mann’ climbed up 
high, and for what 
purpose, and how 
he fell down. 


Conjectures on the 
relation of cause 

and effect, with an 
example alike phy- 
sical and moral— 
Of probability and 
development. The 


And a stirring light ’gan wake, 
As it were a living soul, 
In that eastern meershaum’s*bowl. 


Is it but the necromancy 

Of our pilgrim’s burning fancy ? 
Or are phantoms rising slow 
From the dark abysses low, 
Whither the dead attorneys go, 
And the living shall also ? 


Strange it is to see the springs 
Of his spirit, with the strings, 
Stirring, that command the eyes 
Of that Mandarin to rise. 


On a scaffold to adore, 
Twelve feet raised from the church floor, 
He was kneeling. Does the light 
Disturb his vision ?—is the height 
Too high to which his raptures rise ? 
On seraph’s wings he soars, he flies. 
Higher and higher still he rose, 
In his own dream, till—down he goes. 


Was the scaffolding broken on which he relied ? 

Has his fall, after all, but been caused by his pride ? 

I know not—I guess not—I tell but the fact, 

That NEWMAN HAS FALLEN, AND IS PROBABLY CRACKED. 


poet forbears to describe all Herr Neumann's wandering fancies, and concludeth with a plain matter of fact 
to be determined by the Lord High Chancellor of England. 


STONEYHURST, 


April First. 
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III,.—AUSTRIA AND THE RESTORATION. 


From 1814 to 1820 revolution and 
counter-revolution were simultane- 
ously developingthemselves. Although 
counter-revolution did not exactly 
fall within the designs of the Holy 
Alliance, the restoration of Austrian 
power in Italy was not, on that 
account, a less violent re-action against 
liberal sentiments. The first care of 
the Emperor Francis was, gradually to 
efface the memorials of France, and 
of the kingdom of Italy: Naples was 
occupied by the Austrian troops ; the 
Romagna and Piedmont were placed 
under the surveillance of the court of 
Vienna. England withdrew her forces 
and ceased to exercise any influence. 
Thus all the Italian states fell under 
the jealous protectorate of the Aus- 
trian power. Scarcely had the king 
Victor-Emmanuel re-entered Pied- 
mont, when he proclaimed, by his 
very first edict, that the Sicilian 
states were to be placed in the situa- 
tion which they occupied in 1770. 
The almanach royal was patronized 
by the court ; the public functionaries 
of 1796 were re-instated in their posts ; 
and the places of those who had died 
were supplied by zealous royalists. 
Genoa was deprived of her liberties. 
In Tuscany the schools of art and the 
charitable pawn-offices were closed, 
and the old régime, together with the 
antiquated laws of Leopold was com- 
pletely re-established. The party of 
Murat, Carbonarism, and Austrian 
occupation, gave to the re-action at 
Naples a character more strange than 
elsewhere. The Holy Alliance had 
imposed on Ferdinand a promise to 
respect the Buonapartists; and Ferdi- 
nand was forced to alter gradually 
the tendency of all the French laws, 
whilst he strove to weaken the influ- 
ence of the Buonapartists, whom he 
was forced to retain in their situa- 
tions. England had established, by 
the most vigorous measures, the con- 
stitution in Sicily: in 1816 it was sup- 
pressed, and its suppression entailed 
the loss of the guarantees of the 
ancient parliament of Sicily. Ferdi- 
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INSURGENTS OF ITALY. 


nand had hitherto encouraged the 
Carbonari; but Prince Canosa, who, 
in 1816, was set over the police of 
Naples, opposed to the Carbonari a 
sect of ultra-royalists, called the Cal- 
derari: collisions of the two parties 
continually took place, and massacres 
seemed inevitable. Happily, the courts 
of Vienna and St. Petersburgh de- 
manded that Canosa should be given 
up; thus the threatened danger was 
avoided, and peace was farther guaran- 
teed by the presence of Austrian troops. 
By the concordat of 1819, the court of 
Naples restored to the Church its power 
of censure, its dues, and all the sacer- 
dotal privileges previously abrogated 
in the kingdom by the labours of a 
century. Everywhere the ultra-Catho- 
lic party crushed the liberties of the 
Italian states. The pontifical govern- 
ment returned to its retrograde ten- 
dencies. Pius IV. suppressed the 
French code, and revived the 84,000 
laws which were in force before the 
revolution; the ancient ecclesiastical 
tribunals replaced the courts of appeal, 
and cardinals took the place of prefets ; 
the monopolies of the prelates, the in- 
quisition—all was restored to what it 
had been before, with the sole exception 
of the torture. The brigands made 
their appearance again in the kingdom 
of Naples and in the Romagna, in the 
train of the legitimate governments ; 
the king of Naples had even to enter 
into a regular treaty with the troop 
led by Verdarelli (1817); in 1819 the 
pontiff ordered the city of Sonnino to 
be destroyed, and, notwithstanding, 
the brigands continued to defy all the 
efforts of the pontifical troops. 

The extravagances of absolutism 
were not long in rekindling the 
spirit of revolution. The violent 
conduct of the Church had created a 
fresh tendency to the doctrines of Vol- 
taire, and the excesses of the aristo- 
cracy had revived in the middle classes 
their hatred of the nobility. The revo- 
lutionists, after having protested against 
the yoke of Napoleon, found them- 
selves the slaves of the house of Aus- 
tria; after having sought for free 
institutions, they had still to wait for 
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the fulfilment of the promises of 1814 ; 
after having sought for a diminution 
of taxation, they still had to endure all 
the charges of the war for the benefit 
of the privileged classes. Galled by 
such deceptions, the middle classes 
declared against Austria and the 
governments of Italy. The censorial 
power of the Church, the police, and 
the military, barred them from any 
public declaration of their political 
sentiments ; and men of the most ar- 
dent temperament consoled themselves 
for this restraint by entering into 
secret combinations. The Buonapar- 
tists and the Carbonari, who were op- 
posed to each other in 1814, being 
now involved in the same proscription, 
_ to each other the right hand of 
iendship at all parts of the peninsula. 
The Carbonari, enticed by the pro- 
mises of the allies into carrying on the 
war against Napoleon, found them- 
selves too grossly deceived not to seek 
for vengeance, and their principles 
became thoroughly revolutionary. 
The Buonapartists had seen a division 
take place in their party after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Some had either 
hailed the restoration, or had retired 
from the contest; many had entered 
the Austrian ranks; some had con- 
demned themselves to a sort of poli- 
tical death: others, whose attach- 
ment was more to the principles than 
to the person of Napoleon, had inhe- 
rited from the imperial government 
only the principles of the revolution, 
es in public business, and 
military habits. These last were the 
most active conspirators. They re- 
presented, in the secret societies, the 
y for Italian independence. At 
ilan they had been seen to form com- 
binations in 1815, to restore the king- 
dom of Italy. At Lucca, in the kingdom 
of Naples, they took up arms in 1817, 
when the place was evacuated by the 
Austrian troops. In Upper and Cen- 
tral Italy the reform associations of 
Adelchi and Adelfi, which had sprung 
out of Buonapartist liberalism in- 
creased in numbers daily; whilst the 
masonic lodges, which had supported 
the government of Napoleon, turned 
against the legitimate governments, 
and especially against the court of 
Rome, which incessantly persecuted 
them. 
In 1818, Carbonarism had diffused 
itself through all classes in the kingdom 


of Naples, and in Calabria entire com- 
munes had formed themselves into re- 
gularly organized Carbonarist societies. 
In 1819, these combinations extended 
throughout the Romagna, Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Modena, and in fact 
through the entire of Italy. Many 
masonic lodges, the Buonapartist revo- 
lutionists, the Lombard conspirators of 
1815, the Adelchi, the Adelfi, the 
Apufasimeni, and other secret associa- 
tions, were drawn into the Carbonarist 
movement. This was the brightest 
epoch of Carbonarism ; it was the era 
of mysterious missions, secret corres- 
pondence, and of strange political 
changes, during which the most ter- 
rible warnings were often conveyed to 
persons in power. From what follows, 
some idea may be formed of the work- 
ings of these societies, which showed 
themselves alternately puerile and rash. 
From time to time soldiers (sbires) 
were being carried off as if by magic ; 
and these essays at length resulted in 
the assassination of Besini, the chief 
officer of the police of Modena. The 
prince royal of Sardinia, on the day of 
the celebration of his nuptials, saw 
arrive at his palace a whole fraternity 
of Capuchins, chanting the service 
for the dead. The holy fathers from 
false information believed that the 
bride had died suddenly, and hurried 
to the palace, spreading consternation 
amid the fete of the prince. Mer- 
chants also, under the same delusion, 
kept sending black cloth to the palace 
for the funereal solemnities. Jokes 
not less disagreeable were played off 
at various other places At Modena, 
invisible hands covered the walls of 
the military barracks with rebellious 
proclamations. A thousand similar in- 
dications excited the liveliest appre- 
hensions in all the courts of Italy. 
The Spanish constitution was the 
watchword of theItalian revolutionists ; 
but the words were differently under- 
stood in different places. In the Ro- 
magna the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Church was what was 
sought for ; Genoa aimed at the resto- 
ration of the republic; Lombardy 
desired the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians; Sicily and Calabria were in- 
fluenced by the ideas which gave rise 
to the insurrection of 1812. 

The revolutionary movements of the 
secret societies, and the counter-revo- 
lutionary course adopted by the exist- 
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ing governments, must soon bring on 
the catastrophe. In 1813, the Italian 
revolution had been encouraged by 
Spain; in 1820 it was again accele- 
rated by the insurrection in Spain. 
One day some Neapolitan regiments 
in garrison at Nola desert to join the 
Carbonari of Foggia and Avellino ; 
Calabria declares for the constitution ; 
General Pepe, who possesses great 
influence among the Carbonari, leaves 
Naples in order to escape arrest; he 
brings along with him General Napo- 
letani, an entire regiment of cavalry, 
and several troops of infantry. Gene- 
ral Carcascoza, commissioned by the 
court to put a stop to the movement, 
enters into communication with the 
insurgents, temporises, and takes no 
decided step, at the same time that 
he fraternizes with the Buonapartists. 
Whilst these ambiguous proceedings 
are going on, four Carbonari present 
themselves at the royal palace of 
Naples, at one o’clock in the morning ; 
they ask to speak with the king, and 
demand from him a constitution simi- 
lar to that of Spain; standing, with 
watch in hand, and allowing him but 
two hours for consideration. The 
following morning the revolution was 
achieved. On the Ist of October, 
1820, King Ferdinand IV. swore to 
the constitution; General Pepe and 
the other persons connected with the 
army who had instigated or acquiesced 
in the movement, were thanked by the 
court for the great service which they 
had just rendered to their country. The 
parliament was convoked ; all the cities 
sent deputies to Naples; the move- 
ment of the provinces was unanimous ; 
Girgenti and Palermo demanding a 
Sicilian parliament, were the only ex- 
ceptions. At Palermo, the public 
functionaries, who were Neapolitans, 
resisted the popular clamours for fede- 
ral independence—the people rose in 
insurrection, put to death the prince 
of Cattolica, rushed on the artillery, 
massacred the Neapolitan troops, and 
made themselves masters of the town. 
The priests and monks fought side by 
side with workmen and citizens, and 
were seen to mount guard with shoul- 
dered musket, without laying aside 
their ecclesiastical habiliments. A 
monk named Valmica was appointed 
colonel, and he wore his epaulettes over 
his Capuchin’s robe. Palermo imme- 
diately gave an order for the arming 
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of the guerillas, and for raising a loan 
of two millions and a half. Thus the 
first impulsion was given. Palermo 
sought for the restoration of her own 
parliament of 1813. At the same time 
a course of agitation was commenced 
in the Roman States, at Ponte-Corvo 
and Benevento. Unfortunately, Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, and the Four Le- 
gations could not be excited to revolt ; 
and in Lombardy, Count Confalonieri 
could not collect together a sufficient 
force to rise in arms. Piedmont alone 
responded to the appeal after an inter- 
val of four months, when the Austrians 
were already marching on Naples. In 
Piedmont the Carbonari and the Buona- 
partists had a common rallying point ; 
the Prince de Savoi-Carignan, a 
younger branch of the reigning family, 
collected around him the adherents of 
the scheme of Italian confederation, 
took upon him the part of liberator of 
Italy, and the authors of the conspira- 
cies at Genoa and Milan hastened to 
place themselves under his command. 
The revolutions of Spain and Naples, 
the opportunity now offered of attack- 
ing the rear of the imperial army 
whilst engaged in Lower Italy, hatred 
of Austria, and the necessity of com- 
pelling the Piedmontese government 
to give some guarantees for the liber- 
ties of the subject, all conspired to urge 
the people to an outbreak. The Aus- 
trian general, Bubna, demanded from 
the court of Turin permission to 
occupy some strong positions in Pied- 
mont; and the necessity of escaping 
another Austrian occupation, left the 
people but the alternatives of imme- 
diate action or complete submission. 
On the 11th of January, crowds of 
students began to collect in Turin, and 
they were sabred by the royal guard 
in the halls of the university ; popular 
indignation continued to increase, and 
the watchword of insurrection was at 
length given. Suddenly the prince of 
Carignan hesitates—retraces his steps 
—the movement is countermanded— 
but it is too late. On the 10th of 
February, Alexandria was in revolt— 
a Genoese regiment, the Carbonari, 
and the students united in proclaiming 
the kingdom of Italy. Asti, Pignerol, 
and other cities rose at the cry of * war 
with Austria—long live the constitu- 
tion.” Turin was drawn into the move- 
ment by a coup de main, which placed 


the fortress in the hands of the fede- 
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ralists. For several hours the people 
remained indifferent; the federalists 
and the army were met face to face, 
and no one dared to begin the contest, 
whilst the citizens stood mere spectators 
of the result. At one in the morning, 
three cannon shots announced that the 
garrison had sided with the Carbonari, 
and the populace then at once decided 
in -favour of the revolution. The 
prince of Carignan, who was despatched 
by the court to restore order in the 
citadel, returned to the king, demand- 
ing the ratification of a constitution 
like that of Spain, and the declaration 
of war against Austria. The king 
abdicated in favour of his brother, 
Charles Felix, and as the new king was 
absent, the regency was entrusted to 
the prince of Carignan. This was the 
last of the successes of the revolution. 

What were the forces on which the 
insurgents could reckon? At Palermo 
alone had the revolution the character 
of a popular movement; this move- 
ment was, however, directed against 
the Neapolitan parliament. At Naples 
the revolution was a coup de main of 
the Carbonari, aided by the Buona- 
partists. The first, unknown, without 
official representatives, and in every 
respect similar to conspirators of the 
middle ages, were as totally isolated 
from the people as were the repub- 
licans of 1799. The Buonapartists 
came back to power with all the ideas 
of Murat’s government. They ruled 
as if no war were impending, and as if 
they were not the leaders of an insur- 
rection. Central Italy and Lombardy 
could not be calculated on at all; the 
Piedmontese insurrection was headed 
by the prince of Carignan, who had 
accepted the office against his will, and 
by one of those strange concurrences 
of events which in Italy we meet with 
at every turn. Genoa and Turin 
united in conspiring only that they 
might separate when the victory should 
have been gained. 

After the first period of alarm, the 
absolutists found no difficulty in re- 
gaining the advantage. The king of 
Naples made use of Neapolitan Buona- 

rtists, seduced by his professions of 
iberalism, to reduce Palermo; to check 
the Carbonari; to put a stop to the 
insurrectionary movement which was 
pervading the kingdom ; and to induce 
the parliament to send a deputation 
to plead the cause of the Neapolitan 
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insurrection before the congress at Lay- 
bach. At Laybach, the Holy Alliance, 
supported by Louis XVIII. and Eng- 
land, charged Austria to repress the 
Italian revolution. The imperial ar- 
my, forty-two thousand strong, and 
commanded by General Frimont, 
marched on Naples, bringing back 
Ferdinand IV. into his dominions, 
The Neapolitan insurgents, now com- 
pelled to fight for existence, for the 
first time learned their actual strength. 
The Neapolitans preferred seeing the 
liberals persecuted by Ferdinand IV., 
to fighting against Austria for a con- 
stitution: they explained their feelings 
as they were wont to do. Led intoa 
war against their will, they received, 
when in presence of the enemy, Ferdi- 
nand’s proclamations, ordering them 
to welcome the Austrians as brothers. 
Desertions soon became so numerous, 
that General Pepe was compelled to 
leave a strong position and hasten to 
engage. The battle took place at 
Rieti, and the defeat of the liberals 
was complete. General Caracosa was 
not more fortunate: we are assured 
that the soldiers discharged their 
musquets at their officers who attempt- 
ed to induce them to stand to their 
colours. Vanquished at Naples, the 
revolution fell back on Messina, where 
General Roussaroll proclaimed a re- 
public, and assumed the title of gene- 
ral in chief of Sicily and Calabria. 
Roussaroll attempted a disembarka- 
tion in Calabria, and was prohi- 
bited from setting foot on the shore ; 
he returned to Messina, and was 
prohibited from entering the city, 
whilst the cannon of the fortifications 
were pointed against his troops. In 
a short time the whole kingdom was 
occupied by the Austrian army. 

The task of reducing Piedmont, 
which was entrusted to Count Bubna, 
with twelve thousand men, was not 
more difficult. The news of the rout 
at Rieti struck the Piedmontese libe- 
ral party with consternation. The 
new king rejected the constitution ; 
his refusal chilled the zeal of the 
junta of Turin, and the Prince of 
Carignan, who had been led on against 
his will, remained inactive. Santa- 
Rosa and his friends set out from 
Alexandria to urge him to declare 
war against Austria. He refused to 
receive them. Afterwards finding pub- 
lic opinion on their side, Carignan 
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named Santa-Rosa* minister of war, 
and the following night he crowned his 
treachery by quitting Turin to take 
refuge in the camp of General Bubna. 
Santa Rosa thus found himself charged 
with all the responsibility of the Pied- 

The fate of 
Naples, the utter defeat at Rieti, the 
treacherous defection of Carignan—all 
was against him; the carbineers of 
Turin threatened to mutiny; part of 
the Piedmontese army, cantoned at 
Novara, and commanded by General 
Latour, joined the Austrian regiments 
of Count Bubna; finally, the successes 
of Austria, the neutrality of Lombardy, 
the position assumed by the Holy Alli- 
ance, combined to remove every ground 
of hope. Never was a more deplo- 
rable condition of affairs bequeathed 
to any minister. First of all, the 
courage of the junta must be revived. 
Santa-Rosa promised them the sup- 
port of France and of Lombardy. His 
rash assurances obtained no credit. 
The cause of Piedmont was utterly 
desperate. Santa-Rosa wished to ac- 
cept the mediation of Russia, which 
power the charge d'affaires of the czar 
represented as prepossessed in their 
favour. This mediation was firmly re- 
jected by the Carbonari of Alexandria. 
In order to restrain the carbineers of 
Turin, the minister of the insurrection 
was compelled to summon in haste 
from Savoy two regiments devoted to 
the revolution, at the risk of provoking 
in the streets of the city a collision 
between the soldiers of the govern- 
ment and those of the liberal move- 
ment. At length he dispatched ‘ge- 


nerals Ferrero, Marzoni, and Saint- 
Marsau to engage at Novara the army 
of Austrians and Piedmontese, com- 
manded by Bubna and Latour; and 
on the 9th of April the constitutional 
army was put to the rout, overwhelm- 
ed by numbers, after having fought 
bravely during several hours. Latour 
entered Turin with his Piedmontese 
troops; Alexandria and the other 
places were occupied by the forces 
of Count Bubna. Santa-Rosa, whose 
eventful and troubled career has been 
traced by the hand of an eloquent 
writer in this revue,t was the only 
individual of his countrymen who 
could give to the rash enterprise in 
which the Piedmontese had engaged, 
the character of an organised insur- 
rection. 

Thus the insurrection in Calabria 
had brought on the revolt of Naples ; 
and this premature outbreak only ren- 
dered more glaringly evident the want 
of foresight and the feebleness of the 
insurgents. The rising at Naples ac- 
celerated the movement in Piedmont, 
which on this occasion also broke out 
before the time, and found itself with- 
out any support in Lombardy. Lom- 
bardy having hung back from the 
struggle, left the Austrians at liberty to 
do as they pleased ; and Central Italy, 
despite its organised societies of Carbo- 
nari, and its hatred of the existing 
government, remained in complete in- 
action. Naples and Piedmont found 
themselves alone, situated at the oppo- 
site extremities of Italy, and having to 
contend against Austria, which was 
sustained by the Holy Alliance, by 


* Count Santorini de Santa Rosa, minister of war during the revolutionary crisis of 


1821, and author of a work on the Piedmontese revolution, was a character well 
worthy to form the hero of a romance, so varied, rapid, and extraordinary were the 
checquered events of his life. Born at Savillano in 1783, he was a soldier at eleven, 
and living for the one object of achieving the liberty of his country, he applied him- 
self in succession to almost every civil and military occupation, always rising supe- 
rior to misfortunes and pce oe meg however unexpected or cumulative, and 


displaying, both in public and private, a perseverance, virtue, and disinterestedness 
rarely to be met with in public men, especially in Italy. After the disastrous events 
here alluded to, and being compelled to expatriate himself, seeing the fate of his 
country sealed, at least for the present, he devoted his energies to the emancipation 
of Greece, then struggling to break loose from the Ottoman yoke, and in this holy 
cause he lost his life ina battle fought on ithe 9th of May, 1825, in the island of 
Sphacteria, in the Bay of Navarino. The character of Santa Rosa has been admi- 
rably drawn by Victor Cousin in the inscription to his Translation of the Lysis of 
Plato. The whole passage is one of the most exquisite specimens of French com. 
an we have ever met with, and which it were hopeless to attempt to trans- 
ate. To this portrait of an Italian rebel, drawn by the masterly hand of one of 
the first philosophers of the age, we would refer the reader who may wish to form 
a just estimate of the class of men who during the last half century have been sacri- 
ficed at the altar of Italian freedom. 
+ Des Deux Mondes. 
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England, and assisted with a subsidy 
of thirty-six millions paid by the 
French government. The triumph of 
Austria could not for a moment be 
doubtful ; the court of Vienna took ad- 
vantage of the irresolution of the Lom- 
bards, the weakness of Piedmont, the 
indecision of the Neapolitans, the tran- 
quillity of Central [taly; and the revo- 
lution, crushed in Piedmont, Naples, 
and Sicily, was indefinitely adjourned 
throughout the rest of the peninsula, 
This insurrection dissipated many 
illusions and brought to light many 
important facts ; above all, it displayed 
the overwhelming influence of Austria 
in the political movements of Italy. 
The Carbonari had counted on the 
support of France; and they beheld 
Austria, backed by the allied pow- 
ers, bestowing her patronage on the 
Italian princes. The liberals had 
viewed the restoration of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the ancient courts, 
as a merely transitory state of things 
brought about by the war, and to be 
got rid of easily by insurrection; 
every where they found themselves 
met by the Austrian army, not very 
formidable indeed on the field of 
battle, but irresistible when opposed to 
a discontented population, which it 
was only necessary to watch and keep 
down. Before this deplorable crisis, 
no one had dreamt of the Austrian 
government's being possessed of such 
power and skill; its functionaries had 
been looked on with the most pro- 
found contempt, as mere executors of 
orders received from Vienna; the 
soldiers and sentinels had been in- 
sulted, and their language was made 
the subject of parodies. The govern- 
ment of Austria was believed inca- 
pable of an act of vigour. The con- 
spirators were full of confidence in 
their own strength, full of contempt 
for their enemies. In 1821, it was 
suddenly discovered that the Carbo- 
nari could not detach a single village 
from the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, and transported to Spielberg, 
they found public indignation un- 
marked by a single disturbance of the 
peace ; surrounded by hosts of sympa- 
thizers, not an arm was raised in their 
defence. The same torpor prevailed 
in the other states, at Naples and in 
Piedmont. In spite of the proscriptions 
which kept down the revolutionists, 
and in spite of the insult of occupation 
by Austrian troops, the revolters once 
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dispersed, the whole country continued 
at rest. What then was the invisible 
power which restrained that same Italy 
which during the last years of the 
empire had been the scene of so much 
turmoil? It was not the power of the 
Italian princes, all equally menaced, 
all equally unable to defend them- 
selves; it was not the influence of the 
Italian nobility, which had lost all its 
authority ; it was not the Church, the 
reverence for which had entirely dis- 
appeared ; neither was it the material 
force of the Austrian army, which did 
not amount to more than eighty thou- 
sand men; it was the subtile policy of 
the congress of Vienna, which was 
equally opposed to revolution and to 
counter-revolution. The court of 
Vienna wonderfully well understood 
that disturbance of any kind was to be 
avoided at all hazards, and that one 
solitary outbreak in a single town of 
Lombardy would compromiseits autho- 
rity in the eyes of the princes and 
people of Italy. It took its stand be- 
tween the aristocracy and the revolu- 
tionists, hindering all acts of violence, 
and anticipating every excess. Far 
frpm extending the privileges of the 
Lombardo- Venetian nobility, it actually 
sacrificed them, admitting to a place 
in the civil code all the results of the 
revolution. The Italian clergy were 
strongly inclined towards ultra-Catho- 
licism ; Austria restrained them with 
firmness and decision. In every con- 
quered country the conqueror is chiefly 
endangered by the insolence of his pub- 
lic functionaries and of the army of oc- 
cupation. Now, the Austrian army 
being composed of serfs, and subjected 
to a discipline brutally severe, is as- 
suredly, in time of peace, the best police 
in the world, and never has it pro- 
voked the indignation of the people it 
restrained. As to the public function- 
aries, the duty of each Austrian em- 
ployé is so well defined, so limited, 
so humble—there are so many admi- 
nistrative and judicial boards of appeal, 
that despite the secrecy of judicial pro- 
cesses, despite the total absence of all 
publicity, the Austrian bureaucracy, 
subject to that aulic chamber which 
has served so long an apprenticeship 
in combating the feudality of the 
Germanic empire, offers assuredly the 
best guarantee of a good administra- 
tion which an absolute government can 
give. Austria had thus identified her 
cause with all the interests of peace ; 
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and whilst she compelled the nobles 
to respect established changes, she 
prevented new liberal efforts by pro- 
scribing the principles of the revolu- 
tion. The two elements of disturb- 
ance, aristocratic pretensions and li- 
beral sentiments, were thus equally 
combated. Free communication and 
intercourse between the army and the 
administration was strictly prohibited ; 
all the municipal arrangements were 
so contrived, that not a single com- 
mune in the whole Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom could make even an attempt 
at insurrection. Literature was en- 
tirely neglected, intellect was disre- 
garded and despised, and education 
became reduced to mere mechanical 
apprenticeship. The advocates who 
at Milan and Venice took an active 
part in politics, were mere attorneys, 
or rather public officers appointed by 
the government.* 

Better means could not have been 
taken to check the progress of libe- 
ralism. Austria deprived it of its 
supporters at the bar, of its influence 
derived from education, and of the 
means of making any movement in 
the corporations: she even took away 
its influence over the poorer classes, 
by securing to them a certain degree 
of support, and its causes of com- 
plaint amongst the higher classes, by 
restraining the clergy and the no- 
bility. Liberalism, thus completely 
disarmed, became but a poetic enthu- 
siasm mingled with folly. To revo- 
lutionary excitement, now powerless, 
Austria opposed the administrative 
stoicism of its functionaries, and the 
bayonettes of an army of German 
serfs. Her police accomplished the 
rest. She prohibited association un- 
der whatever pretext; prohibited all 
capable of taking a part in politics 
from leaving home ; and governed the 
Italian police in such a manner, as al- 
ways to be in possession of the most mi- 
nute and accurate information respect- 
ing all the states of Italy. Such a 
system perseveringly kept up, must 
of necessity eventually secure the 
triumph of Austrian domination. 
Even at this day, the court of Vienna 
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carries on the contest against revo- 
lutionary principles with the same 
unerring skill. Continual govern- 
ment scheming, and uninterrupted po- 
litical persecution, cause Italy to be 
weighed down by a feeling of alarm 
and insecurity, which demoralizes the li- 
beral party, and perverts public opinion. 
To allude to politics in a saloon at 
Milan or Venice, would be to com- 
mit a most serious indiscretion; to 
ask the news, is an act of rashness ; 
to criticise the government, is to com- 
promise one’s personal safety. Many 
things can only be whispered in the ear 
of an intimate friend, and even in this 
great precaution is requisite. ‘“ My 
son,” said a Lombard to me with 
great satisfaction, “‘my son is stu- 
dious and prudent; he has not a 
single friend.” 

The Italian princes, weak and vi- 
olent, could not exist without the 
protection of Austria; and the latter, 
in restraining them and directing them, 
doubled at once her credit and her 
power. The king of Naples, on en- 
tering his dominions after the defeat 
of the revolters, signed warrants for 
the execution of a hundred persons, 
and replaced Canosa over the police ; 
every kind of persecution was car- 
ried on against the Carbonari, and 
they were exiled en masse. Whilst 
these excesses were taking place, the 
court of Vienna remained firm to its 
principles. Here again it had to op- 
pose both revolution and counter- 
revolution. It was General Frimont 
who remonstrated with the court; 
and it was the Emperor of Austria 
who recommended clemency.  Fer- 
dinand resolved to persevere in his 
system of intimidation, and he was 
then informed that the Austrian oc- 
cupation would continue three years. 
The following year (1822) nine Sici- 
lians were shot; sixteen thousand 
persons were confined in the pri- 
sons of Sicily; under the reign 
of Ferdinand conspiracies increased 
daily. A second time, the Holy 
Alliance displaced Canosa, and com- 
pelled the king to choose a new 
ministry. In spite of the remon- 


* An advocate, under the Austrian system, can neither avail himself of his 
talents for public speaking, since public speaking is prohibited, nor of his patriot- 
ism, since he must not thus compromise his chances of promotion, nor even of his 
reputation for probity in private life, for, to advance himself, he must change from 
city to city like a judge, and leave in succession every place which has but begun 
to estimate his merits. 
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strances of Austria, trials arising out 
of the revolution, continued to take 
place at Naples during 1824; con- 
spiracies began to spring up again, 
and the government never dreamed 
of disbanding the{troops who had 
taken part in the revolution. The 
Austrian army was in consequence 
compelled to delay its departure. 
When the evacuation commenced in 
1826, the king named two permanent 
military commissions to try cases of 
high treason. The evacuation was 
completed in 1827, and the king was 
all haste to assemble the national 
guard. The police were not long in 
discovering a new plot; and after an 
investigation, continued during two 
years, no proofs of guilt eould be 
adduced against the accused. Finally, 
in 1828, when the court was free 
from embarrasment, and the country 
tranquil, the government was still 
carried on by the means of terror. 
Conspirators availed themselves of 
the discontent caused by the malad- 
ministration ; and the revolutionary 
movement of 1821 made its last at- 
tempt, which the minister of police 
stifled by the executions of Bosco. 
Three brothers of the name of Ca- 
pozzoli, formerly landed proprietors 
in the two communes of Bosco and 
Monforte, maintained themselves in 
the mountains, making from time to 
time incursions into the provinces. 
They kept up communications with 
the inhabitants of the two communes; 
and one day the curé of Bosco, 
whom they had drawn into their plot 
proclaimed the constitution in his 
church. Bosco, Centola, Camirata, 
Licusati, Rocca-Gloriosa, at once rose 
in insurrection ; the movement was 
arrested at San-Giovanni-a-Piro. Del 
Careto, then minister of police at 
Naples, caused twenty individuals to 
be executed, condemned fifteen for 
life, and forty-three to various terms 
of punishment. The effects of the 
accused were confiscated, Bosco was 
razed to the ground, and a column 
was erected on its ruins to perpetuate 
in the communes which had joined in 
the insurrection, the remembrance of 
the terror inspired by such signal 
vengeance. 

As to the other Italian states being 
all more or less under the influence 
of Austria, they all took measures 
against the liberal movement. In 
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Upper Italy, Carbonarism was com- 
pletely put down by the thirty-four 
condemnations of the extraordinary 
tribunal of Venice, by the expulsion 
from Switzerland (1823) of the Italian 
refugees, and by the cruel re-action 
in Piedmont. Notwithstanding, the 
new king, Charles Felix, yielded many 
reforms (1822) ; and at the end of an- 
other year, the evacuation by the 
Austrians was peacefully accom- 
plished. In Central Italy, the revolu- 
tionary movement was arrested by the 
defeats in Tuscany, (1821,) by the 
punishment of the Abbé Andréoli, of 
Modena, and by the re-action which 
took place at Modenain 1826. At this 
period, the duke promised a full and 
complete amnesty to all the freemasons 
and Carbonari who should denounce 
their associations, giving up the names 
of their accomplices, and making a 
general confession of their own and 
their friends’ political delinquencies. 
It was a political jubilee, following 
close on the ecclesiastical jubilee of 
1825. The duty of informing was 
recommended by the priests in the 
pulpit and in the confessional. The 
severest penalties were brandished 
over the heads of those who should 
despise the clemency of the prince. 
Some accepted the terms offered ; 
others refused ;—all, however, was 
disclosed—the one party losing their 
honour, and the other their liberty. 
The jubilee of the Duke of Modena 
was founded on universal treachery. 
Thus, from 1821 to 1830, the Aus- 
trian system, which had met with the 
support of the congress of Verona, 
was triumphant throughout the whole 
of Italy, with the exception of the 
Roman states. In Lombardy, Venice, 
and Tuscany, it was accompanied with 
less harshness and severity than in the 
other less refined and less enlightened 
communities, where violence was occa- 
sioned by a sense of feebleness. The 
movements of 1820 were at bottom but 
military combinations, which after- 
wards extended their ramifications 
among the people. The middle classes 
applauded, but took no part in the 
struggle; and the lower orders were 
more than indifferent. France sup- 
ported Austria ; the example of Spain 
had no effect on the masses; and the 
second Italian insurrection was less 
fortunate than the Spanish. The 
Buonapartist, or national party, de- 
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feated at Macerata, in 1815, was 
completely humbled at Rieti and at 
Novara, in 1821. The democratic 
party, deceived in Calabria, Genoa, 
and Milan, in 1814, was overthrown 
with Roussaroll, at Messina, in 1821. 
In the centre and south of Italy, Car- 
bonarism survived indeed the re-ac- 
tion, but was reduced to the most 
utter impotency. 


IV.—THE COURT OF ROME AND THE 
REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


The influence of the Austrian sys- 
tem entirely ceased at the confines of 
the Roman state ; there there were no 
reforms, no concessions; the pontifi- 
cal government was the beau ideal of 
counter-revolution ; and it is on this 
new ground that we must now pursue 
the Italian political movement influ- 
enced by the events of July. The pope, 
in 1814, had adopted no part of the Na- 
poleon government, except its imposts, 
70 per cent. of which he still retained. 
‘To combat the revolution, he had not 
even the ordinary resources of abso- 
lutism. Was it possible for him to 
secure the well-being of the country, 
when every thing was monopolized by 
prelates? Could troops, unable to 
restrain the brigands, be expected 
successfully to combat insurrection ? 
In default of every other resource, 
the pope appealed to the ultras of the 
Holy See, the devotees, the members 
of the Catholic societies, and the 
accomplices of the Theocratico-anti- 
Napoleon conspiracy—in short, to 
Carbonarism he opposed Sanfedism. 

The sect of the Sanfedists had long 
been infatuated with the hope of ex- 
tending the temporal dominion of the 
Church over the whole of Italy, and 
with zeal for the propagation of the 
faith throughout the world. At its 
origin, it was formed chiefly from 
among the high aristocracy, and was 
composed of cardinals, bishops, am- 
bassadors of the Italian states, Jesuits, 
and inquisitors. This sect, which, 
during the sway of Napoleon, was in 
close relations with the Carbonari, in 
1815, turned completely against the 
liberal party, and in 1821, opened its 
ranks to the middle classes, as a means 
of exciting the lower orders against 
the Carbonari and Buonapartists. 
This divided the secret associations 
throughout all the cities. of the Ro- 
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magna. The Sanfedists assembled at 
the houses of the devotees and of the 
clergy; the Carbonari, at the resi- 
dences of nobles, merchants, and 
landed proprietors. Pius VII., after 
having hurled numerous anathemas 
against the partizans of Buonaparte 
and of the Carbonari, died with the 
satisfaction of having made every pre- 
paration for the breaking out of a 
civil war. Leo XII. (1823) pushed 
re-action still further—he became a 
reformer. During his reign, Latin 
was restored as the language of the 
tribunals, the public offices, and the 
schools. An anxious solicitude for 
the safety of the brigands, caused him 
to restore to many churches their 
right of asylum ; the Jews, by perse- 
cution, were compelled to leave the 
country ; and commerce was utterly 
destroyed by imposts. Every where 
tyranny, theocratic and feudal, was 
rendered doubly burdensome. The 
Sanfedists, from the warm encourage- 
ment which was shown to them, be- 
came overbearing ; and the alarm of 
the liberals increased in the same pro- 
portion. Feelings of devotion at- 
tracted to Rome pilgrims from the 
Catholic societies ; Carbonarism also 
sent thither its white pilgrims. It had 
its hermits, and caused to be circulated 
its Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans. 
In the Four Legations, quarrels soon 
began to take place between the San- 
fedistsand Carbonari. At Frosinona, 
complete anarchy was produced by 
the presence of the brigands, who 
took part with the commons. At 
Rome, the life of the pontiff was 
menaced by a conspiracy. The pu- 
nishment of Montanari, the silly and 
upmeaning cruelties of Cardinal Pal- 
lotta at Frosinona, and the edicts of 
Cardinal Rivarola, dictator in the 
Four Legations, were the means 
of which Leo XII. availed himself to 
oppose the revolution. 

The government of Rivarola in the 
Romagna deserves for a moment to 
fix our attention; it opened a new 
era in the history of this country. 
The Carbonari and Sanfedists of the 
lower classes of Faenza assumed the 
name of dogs and cats, to express their 
antipathies, and fought in the streets 
every evening, armed with knives. 
Assassinations became of frequent 
occurrence. Cardinal Rivarola com- 
menced by prohibiting the inhabitants 
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from going out in the evenings with- 
out lighted lanterns, under pain of 
seven years’ confinement to the galleys. 
Thus, a single gust of wind was suffi- 
ecient to place in the hands of the 
police the most peaceable citizen. 
The police of Faenza, full of tender- 
ness for the cats, vented their fury 
only on the dogs; and quarrels were 
as numerous as ever. Rivarola then 
conceived the idea of amalgamating 
the two parties by means of inter- 
marriages. He offered dowries to 
twenty couples, and set about arrang- 
ing matrimonial alliances, celebrating 
the nuptials of the dogs and cats with 
the utmost possible solemnity. In a 
short time, the greater part of the 
dowry had been expended in debauch; 
and after a regular drawn battle, the 
twenty couples separated, more exas- 
perated at each other than before 
their union. At Ravenna, the issue 
was less fortunate. In July, 1825, 
Cardinal Rivarola proclaimed that for 
several years the city had been torn 
to pieces by factions. To procure 
peace, he condemned at one blow all 
the Carbonari—that is to say, thirty 
nobles, one hundred and fifty-six 
landed proprietors and merchants, two 
priests, seventy-four public officers, 
thirty-eight military .men, sixty-two 
physicians, advocates, engineers, &c., 
together with two-hundred and forty- 
six artisans: in all five hundred and 
eight persons. Two individuals were 
executed; several hundreds were sent 
to the galleys; and the rest were 
placed under the strictest surveillance 
of the police. Amongstthe obligations 
imposed on these last, we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘ To transmit every month to 
the police a certificate of confession, 
signed by an approved confessor, and 
to receive the sacrament annually, after 
three days’ retirement, in a place pointed 
out by the bishop, under pain of three 
years of hard labour.” After having 
acted with rigour, Rivarola published 
an amnesty. The cardinal’s amnesty 
may be understood from what follows, 
which also “explains the merciful dis- 
positions of the paternal heart of Leo 
ATI.” <A pardon was granted to 
those of the Carbonari who had not 
been noted, (that is to say, who had 
not yet been discovered.) From this 
pardon those were excepted “who 
laboured under serious suspicions, or 
who should be discovered to have ezer- 


cised authority or influence, or to have 
been the voluntary authors of acts al- 
ready committed ; those persons being 
likewise excepted who, as known or 
unknown accomplices in the troubles 
which have taken place, have been in- 
volved in any legal proceedings still 
pending at Rome or Pesaro.” “In 
order to secure for the future the main- 
tenance of peace, and in accordance 
with the powers graciously given to him 
by his holiness,” the cardinal, in the 
same edict of amnesty, decrees the 
punishment of death to all the chiefs 
and members possessed of authority 
in the secret societies, and seven years’ 
confinement to the galleys to all libe- 
rals convicted of the crime of non- 
revelation, &c. Finally, he exhorts 
the authorities to be inexorable, giving 
them authority to condemn, “ after 
simple verification of the fact, per in- 
quisitionem.” Thus, for “ good order,” 
and by a “ luminous trait of clemency,” 
the police were empowered to sign 
warrants for execution, without any 
previous legal process ; and the Four 
Legations were placed under the dis- 
cipline of a reign of terror. 

It may well be conceived that in a 
country so terribly politically afflicted 
the life of Rivarola was not safe. In 
1828, a pistol-shot, directed against 
his person, wounded a priest who sat 
by him in his carriage. Thenceforth 
the fury of the cardinal knew no 
bounds; arrests became multiplied to 
such an extent, that it was necessary 
to transform old convents and exten- 
sive palaces into prisons for the recep- 
tion of the offenders. All persons 
suspected of carbonarism were seized, 
loaded with chains, and deprived of all 
communication with the world. The 
judges caused five persons to be 
hanged at once. A feeling of the 
greatest alarm pervaded alike the in- 
nocent and the guilty ; and the inha- 
bitants began to emigrate to escape 
from the government of Rivarola. In 
his youth, Leo XII. had been a 
huntsman. The Romans began now 
to say that, after having hunted wild 
beasts, he was now begun co hunt 
men. 

Pius VIII. displayed still less politi- 
eal knowledge than Leo, XII. Like 
his predecessors, he commenced re- 
forming the government, and he pub- 
lished a customs tariff so ruinous in 
its tendency, that even the cardinals 
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and bishops refused to carry it out. 
His holiness deprived the port of An- 
cona of its liberties ; and the edict was 
followed by such decided manifesta- 
tions of discontent, that it had to be 
revoked three days after. The era of 
1830 was at hand, and the pontifical 
government had as yet done nothing 
to prevent a general rising, or to 
strengthen the hands of the govern- 
ment. Sanfedism, instituted in or- 
der to put down liberalism, by its 
counter-revolutionary violence, only 
provoked its manifestation. 

The revolution of July raised the 
hopes of the patriots ; the principle of 
non-interference dissolved the Holy Al- 
liance, separated Italy from Austria, 
reduced almost to nothing the patron- 
age of the court of Vienna, and left 
the Italian princes to their owninherent 
powers. In such circumstances, what 
must become of the pontifical govern- 
ment? On this occasion the attempts 
of 1821 were repeated in Central Italy, 
and the intermission of the sittings of 
the conclave, during the latter part of 
1830, favoured these designs. The 
Duke of Modena, terrified at his iso- 
lated state, extended his hand to the 
Carbonari, and conspired with Cirro 
Menotti. He was announced as the libe- 
rator of Italy, and doubtless would have 
preferred reigning constitutionally over 
Central Italy, to losing his little duchy 
through excess of zeal for absolutism. 
This episode was not attended by any 
important results. Cirro Menotti 
soon found himself betrayed by the 
duke ; and when, on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, he rose at the head of thirty 
conspirators, he was cannonaded and 
surrounded by the,ducal troops. On 
the 4th February, 1831, the insurrec- 
tion which the Carbonari had been 
busy preparing, burst out at Bologna, 
and spread with the rapidity of gun- 
powder through the Four Legations, 
the Marshes, Umbria, &c.—twenty 
cities were in arms. The Duke of 
Modena fled to Mantua with a squad- 
ron of cavalry, carrying with him 
Cirro Menotti prisoner. On the-6th 
of February the revolution reached 
Modena. On the 14th, it burst out at 
Parma, and the duchess retired to 
Placenza. In Tuscany, and in the king- 
doms of Naples and Piedmont, insur- 
rection was momentarily expected to 
take place. Unfortunately the re- 
volt was not vigorous, except at Bo- 
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logna and in the Four Legations. 
The sole object and aim of the revo- 
lutionary ministry at Bologna—the 
president of which was an advocate 
named Vicini—was to base the govern- 
ment on the principle of non-interven- 
tion beyond the boundaries of the Ro- 
magna, The provisional government, 
therefore, never dreamed of revolu- 
tionizing Tuscany; on the contrary, 
an ambassador was sent to maintain a 
good understanding with the grand 
duke. It refused aid to Modena 
when attacked by Austria, asserting 
that the cause of Bologna was not 
identified with that of Modena: it 
even refused to seize on the city of 
Rome, on the ground that Rome 
formed a state distinct from the an- 
cient republic of Bologna: in fine, 
it refused to interfere in any quarter ; 
arrested the insurrectionary movement, 
dissipated the enthusiasm of the pea- 
sants, by sending back those who came 
to proffer their services ; repressed the 
ardour of the young men who were 
burning with impatience for the strug- 
gle; disarmed General Zucchi on his 
arrival with seven hundred inhabitants 
of Modena for the purpose of driving 
back the Austrians; and even never 
dreamed of fortifying Ancona, as if 
prepared for the most heroic non-re- 
sistance. On the approach of the Aus- 
trian army, twelve thousand strong, 
recourse was had to Zucchi, but it was 
then too late. At Rimini the insur- 
gents courageously accepted the offer of 
battle ; but the minister of war almost 
immediately ordered a general disarma- 
ment. During the forty days of the cri- 
sis of 1831, Cardinal Bernetti directed 
Cardinal Benvenuti to attack the pro- 
visional government by means of the 
Sanfedists, and to preach up the mas- 
sacre of the liberals. The letter hav- 
ing been intercepted, the cardinal was 
thrown into prison. The provisional 
government, which had taken refuge 
at Ancona, capitulated with their pri- 
soner, and thus gave themselves up to 
the representative of Sanfedism and of 
the pontifical brigands. The capitula- 
tion was violated, as might have been ex- 
pected, and part of the revolters were 
thrown into the dungeons of the pri- 
sons of Venice. 

Gregory XVI. had scarcely ascended 
the throne, when he was informed of the 
revolt at Bologna. His first movement 
was to call in the aid of the Austrians, 
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and to stir up the Sanfedists. The 
French cabinet availed itself of its al- 
liance with England, to insist on the 
retirement of the Austrians. Austria 
in turn demanded of these powers the 
suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the Roman states.. On this 
point all were agreed. The question, 
reduced to these terms,was but an affair 
of diplomacy ; and when concession af- 
ter concession had been made to France 
and England, it was at length neces- 
sary, in order to put a stop to the 
counter-revolutionary movement, to re- 
quire that the pontifical government 
should adopt the Austrian system, as 
had been done by the other Italian 
states. The five great powers then 
unanimously signed a formal docu- 
ment, demanding of Gregory XVI. 
those reforms in the administration of 
affairs which were absolutely requi- 
site to appease the clamours of the 
aga The congress of Vienna would 

ave adopted a similar course; and 
with a more liberal appearance, it was 
exactly the conduct of the congress of 
Laybach towards Naples. The coun- 
ter-revolution had, however, extended 
its roots so deeply throughout the 
Roman states, and the pontifical go- 
vernment found itself so completely 
isolated from all the modern govern- 
ments, that diplomacy by this act al- 
most unconsciously countenanced the 
revolters, whilst the memorandum of 
the five powers did not in the least 
tend to the secularization of the holy 
see. Gregory XVI. granted all that 
was asked: the free election of muni- 
cipal bodies ; the institution of provin- 
cial councils and of a new code of 
laws ; the reform of the courts of law, 
of the administration, and of the fi- 
nance department ; the admission of lay- 
men to high civil offices and to the coun- 
cil of state—in a word, the new pope, to 
use his own words, promised “a new 
era” to his subjects. On the departure 
of the Austrians these promises were, 
on the 5th of July, 1831, at once and 
formally retracted. The liberals rose 
a second time, and on the other side 
the Sanfedists took arms to put them 
down. Cardinal Albani, at the head 
of the pontifical bands, marched against 
the liberals, and engaged with them at 


Céséna. His troops sacked the town, 
violated the women, and plundered the 
churches. At Forli the troops of the 
cardinal met with no resistance, not- 
withstanding which they butchered the 
people in cold blood. Fresh massacres 
were dreaded at Ravenna and Bologna. 
In this terrible crisis, the middle classes 
hailed with joy the return of the Aus- 
trians to occupy the country a second 
time, and thereby at least hinder the 
perpetration of massacre. France re- 
sponded by the occupation of Ancona ; 
but here again, despite the political op- 
ponency of Paris and Vienna, the libe- 
ral language of Casimir Périer was at 
bottom in perfect accordance with that 
of the Austrian cabinet. In these 
circumstances what was the conduct of 
the pontifical government? Under the 
very eyes of the ambassador of France, 
of General Cubieres, of all the diplo- 
matists, and of the Austrian generals, 
his holiness, whilst promising reforms, 
gave free rein to the Sanfedist politics 
of his predecessors. Cardinal Albani 
commenced the trials at Bologna. The 
Jews of Ancona were condemned to 
pay 600,000 francs for having witnessed 
with pleasure the revolution of 1831. 
The inhabitants of Bologna and of 
Ancona having petitioned for the ac- 
complishment of the promises made 
by the pope to the foreign envoys, were 
excommunicated by his holiness : even 
Rivarola was exceeded. The Sanfe- 
dists, organized by the priests of 
Faenza, and under the directions of 
the Duke of Modena, and Canosa, the 
former minister of police at Naples, 
made their appearance openly, display- 
ing their arms, medallions of the Duke 
of Modena and the pope, letters pa- 
tent from the apostolic congregation, 
the privileges which had been granted 
them, together with indulgences and 
promises of pecuniary aid. They took 
an oath to erect the throne and the al- 
tar over the bones of the accursed libe- 
rals, and to exterminate them without 
compassion for the cries of the children, 
or the tears and lamentations of the old 
men and maidens.* ‘The extravagancies 
committed by these brigands passed all 
bounds, and the court of Rome, re- 
ducing anarchy to rule, organized the 
Sanfedists into a voluntary corps, with 


* “Senza avere compassione delle grida de’ fauciulli de’ pianti de’ vecchi e delle 
donne,” are the words of the printed document, 
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fixed pay and fresh privileges. It was 
these volunteers who, in 1834, deluged 
with blood the streets of Faenza, Imo- 
la,and Lugo. The inhahitants sought 
the protection of the tribunals; but 
Cardinal Bernetti ordered the presi- 
dents of the tribunals to protect the 
free corps, and the tribunals obeyed 
his dictation. 

The result of the French and Aus- 
trian intervention was, within the Ro- 
magna, to cause Sanfedism and Car- 
bonarism to emerge from the secret 
societies, and encounter each other in 
open day ; and outside the papal states, 
to make more glaring the differences 
which exist between the politics of the 
Holy See, and modern systems of go- 
vernment. Doubtless in the Romagna 
municipal councils have an existence ; 
for they have been established in order 
to satisfy the great powers; but the 
councillors are nominated by the go- 
vernment which makes these coun- 
cils but a means of increasing the 
taxes, and of oppressing more heavily 
the people. The public debt increases 
annually ; personal security is assailed 
by the inquisition, by the bishops, by 
the police, and by the carbineers ; 
disorder and confusion characterise 
the tribunals ; the punishments are al- 
ways arbitary ; and civil war is ever 
impending. 

The revolution in the Romagna ef- 
fected a great change in the position 
of Italian parties. A division was 
manifest in the camp of the royalists. 
During the restoration, they were 
blindly under the influence of Austria: 
the occupation of Ancona rendered 
difficult such free intervention as had 
taken place in -1821, created a new 
revolutionary centre in Italy, and dis- 
played to Europe a court of appeal 
from the papacy. To Austria it 
proved but a source of diplomatic 
embarrassment, compensated by the 
chances of a new conquest, and the in- 
crease of her influence over the Holy 
See. Notwithstanding, in proportion 
as the disorders in the Roman States 
offered more advantages to the Court 
of Vienna, did the Italian princes ally 
themselves more closely with the pope. 
What would be their fate were Aus- 
tria to become possessed of a third 
province in the Four Legations? By 
an analogous movement, whilst the 
Sanfedists, under the Restoration, 
hostile to the emperor, adopted in 
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1814 the colours of Austria, all the 
Catholic societies of Upper Italy were 
violently opposed to Austrian influ- 
ence. What, too, would be their fate 
were Austria all-powerful in the Ro- 
man States? Modena, also, and Par- 
ma, Naples, Piedmont, and even Tus- 
cany, entered more and more into 
the Guelphic system. In 1839, the 
cabinet of Vienna for the third time 
proposed to render legal the protecto- 
rate, by the formation of an Italo-Aus- 
trian league; and as in 1819 and in 
1825 the attempt failed, chiefly by the 
resistance of the Guelphic court of 
Turin. The princes lavished their fa- 
vours on the Guelphic party for the 
purpose of counteracting the revolu- 
tionary tendency, and of replacing the 
bayonets, which they could not spare 
by a reinforcement of Jesuits; they 
were anxious to cast off Austria, and 
to call to their aid national ultra-Ca- 
tholicism. In case of failure, the aid 
of Austria could be always confidently 
reckoned on; for the Court of Vienna 
is interested—in fact, necessitated—to 
aid its allies in putting down the ten- 
dency to revolution. What need, 
then, for treating for its intervention 
with such degrading submission? The 
favours bestowed on the Guelphic and 
on the ultra-Catholic party were fol- 
lowed by the anticipated fruits. In 
Piedmont, the clergy, grateful for the 
past, through the intervention of some 
of the bishops, enter into correspon- 
dence with the heads of the police of 
Turin, and give information of all that 
is passing in the public mind. During 
the Restoration, the hostility of the 
Guelphic party to Austria was covert 
and governmental ; now it was open 
and national. The Austrian system 
thus found itself weakened by the re- 
ligious opposition which it had to en- 
counter—by the revolutionary spirit 
of the Romagna—by diplomatic inter- 
ference in the French occupation of 
Ancona—and by the influence of the 
revolutions in Spain and Greece; 
whilst the resistance met with in the 
Slavonic provinces impaired its mili- 
tary power, and gradually destroyed 
the fidelity of its army. 

The national party, under the re- 
storation, was Buonapartist or military: 
it had now lost all its martial tenden- 
cies, and was become reformist. It 
was this party which directed the 
movements of the insurrection in Cen- 
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tral Italy, adhering strictly to the 
principle of non-intervention. When 
that principle was abandoned, it passed 
from the extreme of confidence to the 
extreme of despair. All Italy accused 
it of having, by its incapacity, betrayed 
the cause of the revolution: after- 
wards, exonerated by the feebleness of 
the democratic party, it again made 
its appearance in 1834. Having no 
hopes of an insurrection, it regarded 
in silence but with unmingled contempt 
the two national armies of Naples and 
Piedmont; and having no hopes of a 
constitution whilst submitted to the 
dictation of the Italian princes, it 
turned its energies to industry, com- 
merce, and literature : it encouraged 
the study of the classics, lavished its 
sympathies on men of letters, exposed 
itself fearlessly amid the horrors of 
cholera, and interested itself in rail- 
ways as in a political enterprise. The 
Italian Scientific Congress lends its 
support to this reform movement. 
Yielding to the sway of public opinion, 
the Piedmontese government granted 
a code of laws, and ameliorated the 
condition of Sardinia (1836-37), and 
protected a sort of literature—dull, 
official, and inoffensive—from which 
sprung, notwithstanding, the philologi- 
cal and scientific works of MM. Plana, 
Peyron, Gorresio, and Gazzera. The 
Duke of Modena and the King of Na- 
= patronised learned men. Austria 
erself, in 1838, revived the Institute 
of Milan, and founded the Institute 
of Venice. Why should the princes 
offer hostility to the reformers? By 
these gradual and peaceful innovations, 
liberalism is kept in check. It ex- 
pends its energy and zeal on these 
trifles, and forgets to engage in insur- 
rection. Besides, the reformers cry 
down disturbance of every kind, and 
content themselves with inculcating 
hatred of Austria. They would wish 
to gain over, at whatever price, the 
Italian princes, and only ask to see 
themselves independent of the court 
of Vienna ; but the clergy and the no- 
bility are continually involving abso- 
lutism in new acts of violence; and 
the reformers, despite their aspirations 
for a despotism rational and en- 
lightened—despite their moderation, 
so severely proved in 1831—despite all 
their pacific and civilian ideas—are 
continually driven to form conspira- 
oies. Nevertheless, were this party to 
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dissolve itself on account of its devo- 
tion to the government, it would at 
once be re-constituted on another basis 
by a new tribe of conspirators, younger, 
firmer, instructed by the defeat of 
1831, and equally ready, as prudence 
might demand, to support or prevent 
a constitutional revolution. Since 1831, 
this latter party has revived the Car- 
bonari, reforming its principles, its or- 
ganization, and its emblems. 

The democratic party has been at 
once resuscitated by the revolution of 
July. The provisional government of 
Bologna was with difficulty able to re- 
strain it; the youth of Central Italy 
burned with zeal for the propagation 
and defence of their principles. When 
Ancona was evacuated, an attempt 
was made to organize a republican in- 
surrection in its secret societies. Buo- 
narotti, the friend of Babeuf, was 
still living, and he founded in Tuscany 
the association of the True Italians. 
Already, at Florence, an attempt had 
been made like that of Saint John, in 
1831. The Tuscan police, urged on 
by the Duke of Modena, arrested se- 
veral suspected persons. The con- 
spirators retaliated by throwing into 
the Arno several of the papal soldiers, 
(sbires), and by serenading the political 
prisoners. Arrests were multiplied— 
the Anthologie of Florence was sup- 
pressed. At last the grand-duke 
yielded to public opinion, and tran- 
quillity was re-established. In 1832 
was founded the party of Young Italy. 
The movement spread rapidly through 
Piedmont, Genoa, Lombardy, and 
Naples ; but the king, Charles Albert, 
arrested its progress by the twelve 
executions of 1833, and the expedition 
of Savoy extinguished it in 1834. At 
the same period, the sons of General 
Roussaroll, who had been the last of 
the revolters of 1821 who continued to 
offer resistance, made an attempt on 
the life of the king of Naples. Ricci 
was executed at Modena, and Austria 
sent to Spielberg new groups of con- 
spirators. Three years after the Sa- 
voy expedition, during the terrible ra- 
vages of cholera, Penne in the kingdom 
of Naples, and Syracuse in Sicily, rose 
in insurrection. At Syracuse, fifty-five 
persons were publicly shot; and the 
king profited by the disturbance to ef- 
fect a union of the two governments of 
Naples and Sicily. Administrative com- 
bination might have been rendered a 
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blessing, but it was madean aetual curse. 
The revolutionary tendency ought to 
have been disarmed by civilizing Sicily, 
which had neither roads, nor elemen- 
tary instruction, nor agriculture, nor 
commerce ; but the king thought only 
of profiting by the incorporation of the 
island to increase the taxes. The re- 
sult was, that Sicily,so rich and fertile, 
but whose inhabitants were perishing 
of hunger, became a very focus of re- 
volution. The Calabrians, also dissa- 
tisfied, yielded themselves to the pro- 
paganda; and the ultras of the re- 
volutionists endeavoured to revive 
the old insurrectional league of 1812 
between the Calabrias and Sicily. 
On this occasion, the Romagna add- 
ed to this alliance a third revolu- 
tionary centre. Eager for the con- 
flict since its double occupation by 
the French and Austrians (1838), it 
was now free to act. The movement, 
though weakly sustained at the indivi- 
dual points in Calabria, Sicily, and the 
Romagna, was really powerful, from 
the combined insurrection of the three 
countries. The hatred entertained by 
Sicily against Naples, by Calabria 
against the government of Ferdinand, 
and by the Romans against the court 
of Rome, together with the imperious 
necessity for some reform, were the 
elements which a conspiracy, vigorous, 
persevering, and prepared to run all 
risks, but yet unable to penetrate the 
masses of the population, was endea- 
vouring to explode. This combina- 
tion took place in 1840, as soon as it 
was known that Europe was provoking 
France into awar. The ultras and 
the moderates were completely separa- 
ted from 1831 to 1840; the one as- 
sembled under the name of Reformed 
Carbonarism, the others constituted 
the confederacies of Young Italy, 


Friends of the People, and Avengers of 


the People. The expectation of a war 
caused the two parties to approach 
each other. Young Italy spread the 
propaganda through the Austrian 
fleet and the imperial troops; the 
committees of Malta and London re- 
doubled their efforts; the democratic 
party had flying companies at every 
point of Italy. On the other hand, 
the moderate party—that is to say, all 
the Sicilians who rose for the consti- 
tution of 1813, the Calabrians who 
sought to renew the attempts of 1821, 
and the Romans who were determined 
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to fall back on those of 1831—pre- 
pared for action. Here the movement 
derived its force from subjects of a 
local interest. The propaganda of 
the moderate party was less bold than 
that of the democrats, but more sure 
and more to be feared. In 1841, 
Aquila unexpectedly broke out into 
revolt ; and this ill-timed measure only 
served to throw into the hands of amili- 
tary commission onehundred and thirty- 
nine accused persons, of whom fifty- 
six were condemned, and four actually 
shot. Notwithstanding this, the revolt 
which had been arranged at the period 
of the treaty of the 15th of July, broke 
out in 1843. It is well known that at 
the time for action, Calabria continued 
tranquil. Thenceforth the moderate 
party completely withdrew from the 
revolutionary movement, and the de- 
mocratic party, reduced to its flying 
companies alone, found itself unable 
to make the slightest effort. The most 
daring of the conspirators (although 
even M. Mazzini himself endeavoured 
to restrain them) marched to the com- 
bat, but they only met with martyr- 
dom. This very year (1844) the mili- 
tary commissions of Naples and Bo- 
logna have already condemned 160 
persons, and 21 executions have ac- 
tually taken place. The names of the 
brothers Bandiera were a few months 
since added to the martyrology of 
Italian liberty. The criminal trials 
have commenced at Venice. We must 
respect the victims—we must also re- 
spect the secret of the confederacy, 
which extended from Venice to Sicily ; 
but it is impossible not to recognise in 
Italy’s last crisis the address and deci- 
sion of the moderate party of refor- 
mers. United and compact, they acted 
as if they were already possessed of a 
legislative chamber and electors.— 
Their chief in the Romagna organised 
the insurrection, and when he saw it 
abandoned by the Calabrians, he, by 
countermanding the movement, pre- 
vented the most terrible disasters. He 
had pushed to the very verge of in- 
surrection a galled and irritated peo- 
ple, and he restrained them with equal 
success, trusting to the power of the 
conspiracy itself to reserve their ef- 
forts until a more-fitting opportunity 
for an outbreak. The pontifical go- 
vernment has hence been driven to the 
measure of directing a massacre of the 
populace, and of unintentionally dis- 
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playing all its alarm respecting the ex- 
tent of the danger which it had just es- 
caped, whilst, in reality, the public tran- 
quillity was due solely to the liberals 
themselves. The movement which was 
countermanded in 1843 was the most 
extensive Italian political combination 
which has been formed since 1821 ; it 
was the chef-d’euvre of the secret so- 
cieties—the last effort of the alliance 
of the moderates and the ultras—the 
cleverest of the mancuvres of that 
secret and permanent opposition which 
since 1814 has been continually trying 
its strength in Italy. The thorough 
and deep-rooted conviction that all the 
resources of moderation had been ex- 
hausted in 1821 and in 1831, that con- 
flict is inevitable, that the time for dis- 
cussion is now long past, and that the 
example of the French republic must 
be followed, are the circumstances 
which at the present day attest the 
persistent influence of the traditions of 
1793 and of 1830 on the democratic 
party of.Italy. On the other hand, 
the persuasion, not less thorough and 
deep-rooted, that the extreme mea- 
sures of the democrats are powerless 
in Italy—that they cannot excite the 
enthusiasm of the mass of the popu- 
lation—that it is necessary to seek for 
a point d'appui in diplomacy, and that 
the conquest of liberty must be post- 
poned until the independence of the 
country shall have been accomplished— 
such is at this day the political creed 
of the Italian moderates who still 
cling to the traditions of the Black 
Leugue, the Society of Illuminati, 
Carbonarism, and Buonapartism. This 
party now seeks to conciliate the court 
of Turin, and has never forgotten that 
the son of Eugene Beauharnais is at 
presentat thecourt of St. Petersburgh. 

Thus we see that the congress of 
Vienna in 1814 triumphed over liberal 
Italy ; and in 1821 the revolution, by 
military outbreaks at Naples and in 
Piedmont, protested against the state 
of things which that congress had es- 
tablished. The congress of Laybach 
quelled the insurrection, and ten years 
after it broke out again in the domi- 
nions of the pope. The memorandum 
of the five courts covertly sanctioned 
the system adopted by the congress 
of Vienna; and at this day a secret 
conspiracy extends its ramifications 
through the whole of Italy, from Ve- 
nice and Bologna as far as Sicily. A 
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rash enterprise of guerillas, an out- 
break at Cosenza, or a troop of insur- 
gents in the Romagna, are not solitary 
events, they are but symptoms. Exaspe- 
ration leads some young men of spirit to 
a voluntary martyrdom, and unhappily 
the causes of exasperation remain un- 
abated. The Austrian system has hi- 
therto been able to keep down the re- 
volution, because that revolution found 
no response among the masses of the 
population—because it could be tempo- 
rarily allayed by the administration of 
Joseph Il.—and because the general 
movement of the people only extended 
to the obtaining of a code of laws.— 
Austria, in 1814, had, therefore, pub- 
lished a code, and the revolution- 
ists, who demanded more, finding 
themselves as feeble and isolated as 
in 1791, were compelled to conceal 
themselves as in 1796. At a later 
period, they were urged on by the 
example of the second insurrection 
in Spain, and the three days of July. 
Hence all the movements of the Ita- 
lians were really but artificial insur- 
rections, got up in the secret com- 
mittees ; when they broke out they 
but served to unmask the conspirators, 
and the Italian inquisition, supported 
by the imperial gendarmerie, repeated 
in 1831 the sacrifices of 1799. The 
revolution did not become popular, 
and therefore formidable, except in 
the dominions of the pope, where both 
a constitution and modern laws were 
eagerly desired by all. The publica- 
tion of a code of laws can never be 
the last of the victories of the revolu- 
tion in Italy: a code leads to free insti- 
tutions, and the prosperity, which thence 
results, favours the tendency to liberal 
sentiments; but a revolution cannot 
take place in things without producing 
a revolution of ideas. This is the 
reason that in Italy secret societies 
spring up with each successive genera- 
tion, and continual bloody sacrifices are 
needed to restrain them. Austria can- 
not steer a middle course—she is com- 
pelled to lend her support to the 
counter-revolution, and then returns 
to the liberalism of Joseph II.; her 
system is wearing itself out. The go- 
vernment is carried on by terror, and 
terror has effected nothing. After 
innumerable struggles, revolution and 
counter-revolution still find themselves 
face to face. The counter-revolution 
is best personified in the temporal go- 
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vernment of the Church, in the Jesuits 
who have overrun Upper Italy, and in 
the royalists of Piedmont and Modena, 
who daily assimilate themselves more 
and more to the government of the 
pope. Invariable in its characteris- 
tics, the counter-revolution can reckon 
up a long series of mournful souve- 
nirs: the massacres of Verona and 
Lugo, the assassinations perpetrated 
by the Briganti, the ravages commit- 
ted by the “ Christian army” in Pied- 
mont, the cruel excesses of Fra Dia- 
volo and of Mammone, the whole lives 
of Ferdinand IV. and of Caroline of 
Austria, of Canosa, of the Duke of 
Modena, and of Ruffo, with the vio- 
lated capitulations of Sant’ Elmo and 
of Ancona. It acts through the 
agency of the police, the Sanfedists, 
and military commissioners, and sup- 
ports itself by the terror inspired by 
executions. At Palermo it caused 
the laws of Napoleon to be burned by 
the hand of the common hangman, 
and four times has it called in Austrian 
armies to occupy every part of Italy. 
The revolution is in its turn personi- 
fied by the thousand victims which the 
liberal party has given to exile, to pri- 
son, and to the scaffold ; it can neither 
forget that uniformity of the Italian 
laws, which was one of the blessings 
of Napoleon’s reign; nor the bright 
prospects for the future, which the 
kingdom of Italy afforded. It cherishes 
also the remembrance of the repub- 
lics established by the Directory. The 
counter-revolution has disarmed the 
citizens, placed arms in the hands of 
the rabble, encouraged espionage, and 
restored in Italy the impure morals 
of the decline. The revolution has 
encouraged agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and the development of 
genius: talent, whatever be the form 
under which it may manifest itself, is 
at the present day regarded as the 
especial hope of the liberal party. 
Public opinion displays its inquietude 
by the vague anticipation of unex- 
pected events; it is quite evident all 
over the peninsula that nothing is 
stable or permanent. Even in 1831 
the revolutionary fever had spread 
through the whole of Upper Italy ; 
and at the present day, William Tell 
cannot be acted at Milan, Norma at 
Palermo, or the Vestal at Rome, 
without the public discovering in 
those plays allusions to the bloody 
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deeds of the absolutist courts. If 
Philippe Visconti be represented at 
Turin, the play is supposed to be a 
tribute to the ancient independence 
of Lombardy ; if Manzoni write The 
Betrothed (les Fiancés), a satire on 
the court of Vienna is at all hazards 
discovered in it; if M. Amari publish 
an account of the Sicilian Vespers, he is 
compelled to seek refuge in France, for 
his work, though one of mere erudi- 
tion, acquires in Sicily the character 
of an incendiary writing. The con- 
test between the two parties extends 
even to the smaller towns of Italy. 
The revolution has established a cen- 
tre at Genoa, which is impatient to 
shake off the yoke of Piedmont; at 
Alexandria, which was the head quar- 
ters of the insurgents in 1821 and 
1832; at Brescia, which was gained 
over to Carbonarism in 182); at 
Bologna, which was the first to take 
up arms in 1796 and in 1831; in 
Calabria, always ready for an out- 
break ; and at Palermo, which acted 
in such an admirable manner in 1821, 
We may consider as the centres of the 
counter-revolution, Turin, the seat of 
the Piedmontese government ; Naples, 
the city of the lazzaroni, who are all 
royalists; Messina, fortunate in the 
possession of peculiar privileges, and 
hostile to Palermo; Verona, the inha- 
bitants of which in 1821 heaped in- 
sults on the prisoners of Spielberg ; 
Lugo, the city of the theocratico-anti- 
Napoleon league; Faenza, the centre 
of Sanfedism ; and lastly Rome, the 
city of the popes. It is evident, then, 
that Italy is exposed to causes of agi- 
tation to be continually renewed. In 
such circumstances, it is not mere 
power that can give strength to 
the governments of the peninsula: 
a knowledge of the actual wants 
of the population, and an anxious 
solicitude to relieve them, would give 
to those governments an actual force 
which has been too much neglected. 
It is but just to acknowledge that, for 
some years past, the cabinet of Naples 
has been following out some substantial 
improvements, and a series of wise ad- 
ministrative reforms. 

Assuredly, if we regard Italy in a 
diplomatic point of view, we shall find 
but one question to resolve, viz., that 
affecting the dominions of the pope. 
The pontifical government pledged 
itself to a memorandum, and then 
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violated it in every particular, as was 
even admitted by the English ambas- 
sador. Gregory XVI. granted no li- 
berty, no guarantee, no reform, whilst 
he exhausted all the resources of the 
theocratic power. He promised the 
envoys to root out the revolution by 
reform, and he suppressed it by volleys 
of musketry ; he promised to his sub- 
jects a new era, and he goaded them 
on to civil war. The pontifical govern- 
ment, reduced to a mere monopoly of 
prelates, compelled to tamper with the 
eurrency, and supported in turn by the 
bayonets of Austria, the Swiss mercena- 
ries, and the free corps, keeps up a re- 
volutionary spirit in the very centre of 
Italy, and compromises the security of 
all the Italian princes. The violation 
of the memorandum of 1831 is the Ita- 
lian question which diplomacy has to 
deal with, and this question, thus re- 
garded, seems to admit of no probable 
solution. Carry out the memorandum 
and reform the pontifical government, 
and you secularize it, you destroy it. 
Is there any government that proposes 
to secularize the papacy? Can two 
chambers and responsible ministers be 
forced on the pope? No; with the 
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present political data a solution of the 
Italian problem is utterly impossible. 
It is necessary that we should go 
higher, and ask not if it be possible to 
extinguish a focus of agitation in the 
Romagna, but whether there is any 
means of escape for Italy from a state 
of violence, which is prolonged only 
by the force of terror? Attempts 
must not be made to put down the 
revolution; it must be yielded to so 
far as its demands are legitimate, and 
this task can be accomplished neither 
by France nor by Austria: it must be 
done by Italy herself. The liberal 
party beyond the Alps has shed enough 
of its blood to be entitled to demand 
a place in the onward movement of 
Europe. Whatever may be the future 
history of the peninsula, it is easy 
even at present to see that the victory 
ought to belong to the principles which 
it has defended at the cost of so many 
sacrifices. This is the conclusion to 
which the history of the various revo- 
lutionary attempts beyond the Alps 
has conducted us; and to this conclu- 
sion we shall again be led when, on 
another occasion, we shall interrogate 
the political literature of Italy. 
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Et placidas summis sectari in montibus auras.” 


* The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey, 
And lake, dim gleaming on the smoky lawn ; 
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Far to the west, the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while.” 






Tue succeeding week found us “ once 
more upon the waters.” Few indivi- 
duals are proof against the charming 
witchery of sundry soft eyes, sweet 
lips, and sweeter smiles. It matters 
little how independent the majority of 
mankind may esteem themselves—how 
completely rolled up within that inex- 
tricable maze—Self—how stern and 
impressionless the angles and corners 
formed by habit, beneath the mighty 
magic of the innumerous graces al- 
luded to, the most rigid becomes sof- 
tened down, and the giant, in his own 
huge estimate of things, begins to play 
the dwarf! 

We can lay claim to no immunity 
for our friends, from this very lachry- 
mose fate of the residuary allowance 
of mankind. A few mornings after, 
accordingly, skimming along up the 
river, our little bark might be per- 
ceived; while mystic visions of a pic- 
nic at Bunratty, and a fox-hunt next 
day, helped, if possible, to add wings 
to our fairy craft. How we shot from 
bank to bank, our snowy sails rattling 
in the breeze, and our little pink 
streamer trailing gracefully in our 
wake! We had often before, through 
the ingenuity of Watt, passed up and 
down this part of the river, without 
being particularly struck with its beau- 
ties; yet the sunny hours of that 
morning, as we tacked across from 
point to point, are still treasured up 
in our deepest memory. How many 
charms did the imagination weave 
round each nook and inlet—how fami- 
liar every isle and rock, castle and 
tower reflected in the rippling waters— 
sweet Clanderalaw and Tarbert, Foynes 
and Bunratty. 

How often since have we beat across 
from one to the other, our little jib 
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and foresail “ filled to bursting,” and 
the salt spray dashing merrily along 
our quarter; or again crept along, 
‘* whistling ” for a breeze in a state of 
dreamy delightfulness, gazing on the 
silver current, and those lovely glimpses 
of sylvan beauty scattered every where 
around, 

The scenery of the Shannon from 
Tarbert to Limerick has been described 
as somewhat tame. Though not so 
wild and magnificent as the wide 
stretch of “sea and sky” near Loop 
Head, it possesses charms of a more 
subdued but not less beautiful charac- 
ter ; abounds with woods and slopes in 
the highest state of cultivation ; hills 
and sweetest valleys, waving with the 
richest treasures of the summer ; and 
elegant residences, perched on the 
water’s edge, or “high in tufted trees,” 
looking proudly down. 

Pursuing our course along the 
river, after leaving Tarbert, the most 
interesting spot, perhaps, is Glin. Near 
this, in all probability, poor Eily 
O’ Connor was sacrificed by her inhu- 
man murderers, though the tale of the 
‘¢ Collegians,” leaves us in doubt on the 
point ; indeed the original occurrence 
was more tragical than the author was 
pleased to render his instructive story. 
Yet is that one great and pervading 
moral of the novel—the danger of 
giving way to the slightest sin—worth 
all the Harrison Ainsworth horrors 
that might have been grafted on it. 

A dead body was found washed 
ashore at a spot called “* Money Point,” 
between Tarbert and Kilrush, by two 
poor fishermen. It had no clothing 
of any kind by which it might be re- 
cognised, except a small bodice— 


“Who or what she had been”—we 
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quote from an account of the matter at 
the period—‘ could not be conjectured ; 
but how she came by her death was 
manifest. They found a rope tied at 
one end as tightly as possible round the 
neck, and at the other presenting a 
large loop, to which they supposed a 
stone had been attached. rom the 
general state of the body, it must. have 
been under the water for several weeks, 
The magistrates of the neighbourhood 
set immediate inquiries on foot, and, by 
their exertions, a considerable mass of 
circumstantial evidence was obtained. 
The most important piece of informa- 
tion was furnished by a young woman 
from the opposite side of the river. A 
few weeks before, being at Kilrush, she 
went down to the river side in search of a 
passageacross to Glin, whereshe resided 
with a lady. On arriving, she founda 
small pleasure-boat on the point of put- 
ting off for Tarbert. Six persons were in 
the boat—three boatmen, two other per- 
sons anda young female. Being acquaint- 
ed with one of the party, she was permit- 
ted to goalong withthem. They imme- 
diately got under weigh; but were kept 
out upon the water the whole of the 
night from the severity of the weather. 
Towards morning, they succeeded, how- 
ever, in reaching a small place below 
Tarbert, called Carrickfoyle. Here 
they landed ; and, taking a trunk with 
them, proceeded to a small public-house 
in the village to dry themselves and ob- 
tain some little refreshment. After 
breakfast, the boatmen, who had been 
hired for the single occasion of rowing 
the boat across the river, were dismiss- 
ed, and returned towards their homes, 
The other two of the party also went 
out, and were absent about an hour, 
leaving the witness and the other young 
woman together in the public-house. 

** And here some particulars observed 
by the former, when subsequently re- 
ealled to her recollection, became of 
vital moment as matters of circumstan- 
tial evidence. She had forgotten the 
colour of the dress the young woman 
wore when they landed at Carrickfoyle. 
But she well remembered she had on a 
gray cloth mantle, lined with light blue 
silk. She also wore a pink-coloured silk 
handkerchief round her neck, and had 
on her finger two gold rings—one plain, 
the other carved. During the absence 
of the rest of the party also, she had 
opened her trunk, and with the natural 
and artless vanity (poor Eily!) of a 
young female, exhibited several new 
articles of dress which it contained. 
Among other things, there were two 
trimmed spencers, two thin muslin 
frocks—one plain, the other worked— 
and a green velvet reticule, trimmed 
with gold lace. 
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‘* On the return of the two mento the 
public-house, they proposed again to get 
under weigh, evincing considerable op- 
position, however, to witness accom- 
panying them and the young woman. 
oro, | this, witness begin to cry at 
being left behind. They consulted toge- 
ther, put back the boat, and taking her 
in, conveyed her across a creek, and 
landed her about three miles below the 
town of Glin. They then sailed away 
in the direction of the opposite shore, 
and she proceeded homewards. 

*‘Next day she was somewhat sur- 
prised to see her friend of the day be- 
fore standing at the door of his mother’s 
house in Glin. She entered the house 
somewhat casually, and the first thing 
she perceived was the trunk upon the 
floor. She asked for the owner, when 
he stated ‘they had shipped her off 
with the captain of an American vessel.’ 
Two or three days after she saw upon 
one of his sisters a gray mantle, which 
she instantly recognised as the one worn 
by her fellow-passenger. She subse- 
quently saw the silk handkerchief, one 
of the spencers, and the two muslin 
frocks, And, finally, about a fortnight 
after, going into a lodging-house in the 
small street where she was well known, 
she found the two men so often alluded 
to. They were both under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and one, she happened to 
perceive, had on theidentical gold carved 
ring she had seen before.” 


These circumstances, though very 
strong, were not sufficient as matters 
of identification, till she recollected a 
peculiarity of the front teeth of the 
person alluded to. An examination 
was forthwith made of the disinterred 
body, of which every human linea- 
ment had escaped, and the sockets of 
the teeth were found to project as she 
had mentioned. Upon these extraor- 
dinary facts a warrant was issued for 
the apprehension of the parties. Pro- 
vidence had raised up this young wo- 
man to “confound their wisdom.” 
They were both found guilty; and 
not, as in the novel, allowed still to 
stain the breath of heaven with their 
presence, but offered up to the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 

Few travellers passing this part of 
the river but must recollect this thril- 
ling tale, and drop a tear, at least in 
imagination, o’er those waters which 
once contained so much of excellence 
and worth as Eily O’Connor. For us, at 
least, they possessed the most irrepres- 
sible interest. 

Not far distant is Knockpatrick, 
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generally esteemed the highest hill at 
this side of the Shannon, and com- 
manding by far the most extensive 
view of this majestic river. On one 
side winding its silent way towards 
Limerick—on the other spread like an 
“infant sea” as far as the eye can tra- 
verse. Being called after St. Patrick, 
the hill is held in no little veneration ; 
and on the summit the crumbling re- 
mains of an old church, once conse- 
crated to the great saint, are looked 
upon with feelings of pious awe. In 
an adjoining field his “chair,” fashioned 
of five rude stones, is also preserved ; 
and, a little way off, his “ well,” the 
religious resort of the surrounding 
peasantry. 

The ruins of Shanid Castle (one of 
the strongholds along the Shannon, 
besieged and taken by the troops of the 
Lord President Carew, in the time of 
Elizabeth) are also pointed out in this 
vicinity.. Pieces of the wall still stand- 
ing, but falling fast to decay, are all that 
have escaped the devouring edge of time, 
and serving but indistinctly to shadow 
forth the once lofty towers of the 
Desmonds. The castle is not without 
its legendary lore. And sad and mov- 
ing stories are told of the GERALDINE 
and his lovely countess: the treachery 
practised to deprive him of his for- 
tress—the siege, and the wild cry of 
 Shanid-a-bo,” echoing through the 
walls at deepest midnight—the dread 
slaughter in the castle, and ultimate 
surrender of land and power by this 
noble victim of treachery and fraud. 
Nor can we forget his terrific flight 
with the partner of his joys and his 
sorrows—the murder of his beautiful 
countess, and his final exile. But 
surely poetic justice must have been 
done, some one will say, and the brave 
Geraldine must have been restored to 
his inheritance. It is even so. But 
let the poet tell the rest. We repeat, 
somewhat from memory, a few of the 
sweet verses of dear Gerald Griffin :— 


“On Shannon side the day is closing fair, 
The kern sits musing by his shieling low, 
And marks, beyond the lonely hills of Clare, 
Blue, rimmed with gold, the clouds of sunset 
glow. 
Hush, in that sun the wide spread waters flow, 
Returning warm the day’s departing smile ; 
Along the sunny highland pacing slow, 
The keyriaght lingers with his herd the while, 
And bells are tolling faint from far Saint Sinan’s 
isle.” 


Oh, lovely shore! with softest memories twined, 
Sweet fall the summer on thy margin fair! 
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And peace come whispering, like a morning wind, 
Dear thoughts of love to every bosom there. 
The horrid wreck and driving storm forbear 
Thy smiling strand,—nor oft the accents swell 
Along thy hills, of grief or heart-wrung care ; 
But Heaven look down upon each lowly dell, 
And bless thee for the joys I yet remember well.” 


* Yes! Desmond treads again his natal land, 
To find again his castle or a grave ; 
Four weeks have past since on the western strand 
I caine a home-sick wanderer of the wave ; 
Me, Loughill’s kerns a joyous welcome gave. 
But, ah! my heart is rack'’d where’er it turns, 
To hear the bloodhounds of the tyrant rave— 
To see the shieling wrecked—the roof that burns, 
Where many an orphaned child and houseless 
widow mourns. 


* They part—'tis night—within that lofty hold 

Loud rung the merry sounds of festal cheer ; 

Slow up the east, on golden axis roll’d, 
The peaceful moon reveal'd her smiling sphere ; 
Close hid, with eye intent, and watchful ear, 

The Desmond stands beside that narrow stream ; 
Oft gazed he on the castle, frowning near, 

If haply he may see the tiny beam 

Of the small lamp from out the chieftain’s window 

gleam. 


“ Tt shines at length—His practised hands alert 
Poise the long musket on the ashen rest— 
The burning match within the lock insert— 
And all the horrid art of death addrese’d ; 
Yet not revenge nor hatred fired his breast, 
But patriot zeal and firmest sense of right, 
And pity for his people long oppress‘d, 
And land betrayed for gold. Ha!—see!—the 
light 
It stirs—he fires!—and all is dark as death and 
night! 


Shanid a-bo !—the Desmond’s in his hall ! 

Vale answers vale along the awaken'd shore ; 
With tears of love the joyous clansmen fall 

Around his feet, and press the marble floor, 

And bless the hour that did their lord restore 
To his old home and plundered rights again ; 

But carrion-birds the traitor’s carcase tore ; 
While smiling peace returned o’er hill and plain, 
And Desmond, in the keep, resumed his ancient 

reign !” 


The residence of the “ Knight of 
Glin” presents a somewhat formidable 
front to the river. The manor, it 
seems, though forfeited for a short 
time, was restored in 1603, since 
which it has descended to its present 
possessor. The river at Glin is nar- 
row, and, tacking across our starboard 
quarter, we caught a glimpse of the 
Knight, in his very pretty boat. The 
good people here are particularly hos- 
pitable ; and if we had not many op- 
portunities of testing the fact, the fault 
was less theirs than ours. 

Standing away now for the opposite 
shore, we got along under Mount 
Shannon Wood, passing Labasheeda 
Bay ; and, having been once wrecked 
in_ this particular locality, let us ac- 
quaint thee, O reader! that such a 
consummation, as Sancho says, was 
any thing but “tarts and cheesecakes :”” 
three mortal days having been spent 
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by us in this lonely territory. The 
wind lessening a little as we got to this 
point, sundry fears were felt that 
some fatality might doom us to such 
another calamity. However, creeping 
on, our little craft fell off from the 
wind in a different direction to that to 
which it had previously pointed; and 
the little after-sails again swelling to 
the breeze, we glided on by Mount 
Trenchard and Foynes. Opposite 
Foynes the picturesque woods of Ca- 
hircon strike the eye; and a little far- 
ther on the magnificent estuary of the 
Fereus, with its numerous isles meets 
the Shannon. This river arises in 
Clare, in the barony of Corcomroe. 
Though small, it presents many inte- 
resting points; and, from its source to 
the place where it here empties itself 
into the mighty waters of the Shannon, 
is capable of greatimprovement. Pur- 
suing its infant course for a short time, 
it falls into the ** Lake of Inchiquin”’— 
the most beautiful spot in Ireland, per- 
haps, after Killarney—and then passes 
on to the chief town of the county— 
Ennis. Vessels of five hundred tons 
burthen are capable of coming within 
two miles of Ennis, and very consider- 
able trade is carried on; but, like 
many other of our Irish rivers, its 
banks are very imperfect; and, in 
spite of every thing the resident gen- 
try can accomplish, the low lands are 
frequently flooded, and the anxious 
savings of the poor farmer swept away 
into the Shannon. What an oppor- 
tunity here is afforded for government 
aid and employment, we need scarcely 
intimate. Private enterprise, we fear, 
can do very little, without some such 
assistance. Not far from the river 
are the ruins of Clare Abbey, one of 
the most perfect and picturesque relics 
of the past, in this part of Ireland. 
Opposite the estuary of the Fergus, 
the river branches along up for some 
miles to Askeaton, taking the name of 
Derrt—the “ Beeves” tower standing 
proudly between each, in the middle. 
The Shannon here is about ten miles 
wide, and of a roughish day, presents 
a magnificent sheet of water. After 
passing Aughnish, the breeze stiffened 
a little, and we got right into the mid- 
dle. Our anxiety to know something 
about the opposite bank of the river 
being quite equal to our interest about 
the Clare side, we discovered that 
at Askeaton several beautiful relics 


are still to be seen. The church 
at present used was founded in 1298, 
and belonged to those glorious but 
persecuted men, the Knicuts Tem- 
PLARS, whose banner for nearly two 
centuries had been unfurled in defence 
of the Cross. At one side is a tran- 
sept in ruins—at another, the remains 
of an old tower, and on the opposite 
side those of a castle, situated ona 
rock overhanging the river. Here it 
requires, perhaps, little stretch of fancy 
to conceive those zealous champions at 
one time thinking over their deeds of 
arms—the White and Red Cross in 
opposition to the Paynim flag—the dis- 
astrous sieges of Acre and Ascalon— 
then Godfrey and Saladin—Cceur-de- 
Lion and Philip—and that last sad 
scene of desolation and bloodshed in 
which their valiant hosts were slaugh- 
tered by the merciless Saracens! Look- 
ing back at such scenes, to us they ap- 
pear like fictions of some fervid ima- 
gination, and were utterly incredible, 
did not every day furnish us with fresh 
instances of the intolerance and cruelty 
practised in the name of religion—in 
the name of that meek and lowly Being 
who wept over Jerusalem— whose 
sternest reproof was ‘ Go, and sin no 
more.” In this point of view, indeed, 
these crumbling ruins are full of in- 
terest—landmarks in that wide and 
troubled current which has come down 
through the “depths and shoals of 
time” to the present—lessons of deepest 
pathos in that “philosophy which 
teaches by example.” 

The castle once belonged to the 
Desmonds, but one of them garrison- 
ing it against Elizabeth, it was blown 
up, and taken possession of. 

Not far from the church, and in 
view of the river, the ruins of an an- 
cient abbey form an additional feature 
in the antique scenery of this spot. 
The cloisters are nearly perfect, but 
the walls of the chapel, falling fast to 
decay, present little else but the eastern 
gable, remarkable for its beautiful ar- 
chitectural tracery. 

Another of those old buildings— 
Beacu Castite—on the border of the 
Shannon, appears a little farther up, and 
carries back the mind to a somewhat 
different era, when war and rapine as- 
sisted to lay bare some of nature’s most 
favoured retreats,and men met to expel 
an invading enemy with all the rancour 
and hostility in their power. 
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The features of the scenery here, as 
we scudded along under the castle, 
evidently assumed a more cultivated 
character—the undulating heights on 
one side, rich in vegetation—the broad 
surface of country on the other, not 
less luxurious; aud, careering still 
through the feathery waves, we passed 
several small islands, till, coming in 
view of the “ Scarlets,” the beautiful 
blue hills of Cratloe seemed bending 
over the river—Bunratty Castle nest- 
ling at the water’s edge. After passing 
Cratloe, the chief points of interest 
are the remains of Three Castles, which 
some time since exercised the archzxo- 
logic ingenuity of the gentlemen of the 
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long robe, with respect to the boun- 
daries of what is termed the “ Fisher’s 
Stent’’—granted by Queen Elizabeth 
with the salmon-weir above the city ; 
and many sad and moving tales were 
told us of the antiquarian knight-er- 
rantry of these “ blue-bag and whale- 
bone” knights in search of the en- 
chanted walls—not halls—of Castle 
Donnell, Cratloe-Moyl, and Cratiloe- 
Keale. 

«But here we are, Digby. 
your hawse |” 

‘“‘ Down with the gib and foresle!” 

“‘ There—let gothe anchor. Boat- 
a-hoy !” 


Mind 


While frantic violence delays 
That happier order, still must thou remain 
In thine own baleful darkness wrapt, 
As if the Eye divine, 
That which beholdeth all, from thee alone 
In wrath had turned away!” 


Torn we for a short period, gentle 
reader, from the shadowy loveliness of 
our majestic stream—the witchery of 
its deep blue depths, to its industrial 
capabilities. True, indeed, the time- 
worn legend, the crumbling ruin, the 
beetling cliff, have little in common 
with the soberer views of the utilita- 
rian. Yet should we leave quite half 
unfinished our * labour of love,” were 
we but once to forget the advice of 
our discreetest friend, the Roman poet, 
and not, as is our wont, join the “ use- 
ful and agreeable.” To some, doubt- 
less, the plain and unadorned facts 
which lie every where around us pos- 
sess little interest; to others, fraught 
are they with feelings of regret and 
disappointment, yet every day yielding 
to a feeling of a more gratifying cha- 
racter. We trust we shall not long 
have the sad unvarying tale of no im- 
provement to chronicle. 

In a condition of nearly universal 
neglect, need we say, the capabilities of 
our noble streams have long been 
buried; and perhaps none more than 
the chief of our magnificent tributaries, 
THE Suannon. In common with 
every one acquainted with our highly- 
favoured country, have we deplored 


“ The hidden meaning lies in our endeavours, 
Our valours are our best gods.” 


SOUTHEY, 


CARATACH, 


that vast mine of industrial wealth, ne- 
glected and forgotten, which has ren- 
dered us the reproach of our more 
industrious neighbours, and a standing 
paradox to ourselves. In this vast field 
have we essayed ourselves from time 
to time, with no mean appliances, and, 
we trust, no insignificant results. Yet 
have we not yet struck upon a richer 
shaft in that great mine, than the re- 
sources of our Irish Rivers. 

There are some to whom we would 
fain plead an apology for our facts and 
figures ; some, doubtless, to whom our 
glorious stream is alone fraught with 
elements of richest poetry. And what 
an exhaustless fund of delight does 
this feeling of inmost sympathy with 
Nature afford? How serves it to shed 
back its softening influence on the 
moral and intellectual being—bringing 
down the pride and dissipating the 
small sciolism of the world, and fixing 
the soul on those high thoughts and 
motives which ever govern our actions. 
It is a popular error, perhaps, to fancy 
there are minds which cannot appre- 
ciate the practical and the imagina- 
tive; if any be, “for them have we 
offended.” 

Every resource of the political eco- 
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nomistis of paramountimportance in the 
present condition of the country ; yet do 
we see on every side an exuberance of 
opportunities for enterprise of the most 
amazing kind, utterly disregarded. 
Thereissurely something wrong in our 
social machinery, whatit is, we purpose 
notat present to divine. It has been too 
much a virtue, perhaps, to turn the 
dark and dismal side of our history to 
view, as much from ignorance of our 
national characteristics, as from our 
peculiarities of habits and manners. 
We hear, it is but too true, of Irish 
poverty and turbulence, till the terms 
have become, by association, synoni- 
mous—yet seldom of the many re- 
deeming faults of our Irish peasantry ; 
still, amid the darker shades, stand 
out others of more pleasing colour ; 
without which, indeed, the picture 
were utterly void and imperfect. 

The eventful history of the present 
condition of Ireland, doubtless, pre- 
sents many sad and horrifying facts— 
a deep responsibility resting obviously 
somewhere ; for in the Irish character 
is there a love of country and family, 
an irreclaimable attachment to certain 
religious feelings—a veneration for 
those innumerous legends and super- 
stitions scattered every where around, 
which “ speak of better things ;” and 
then, deeper still, a plasticity under 
the guidance of good or bad leaders, 
and a not-to-be-disturbed good hu- 
mour, which sets him immeasurably 
above either of his more stoic friends 
at the opposite side of the channel. 
Yet, why is poor Pat ever painted with 
his hands in his breeches-pockets, as if 
he had really any thing in them? And 
why is he always asking, like Oliver, 
for more, not content with what he 
has? He wants EmpLoyMENT. Give 
him plenty to do, and it resolves itself 
into a simple equation, leaving him no 
time for the manumissive luxury we 
have alluded to. On the other hand 
it has been said, we are too poor. 
That this is a mistake, let the millions 
that every year find a way across the 
channel, and the millions squandered 
in the late railway mania, bear witness. 
No; we want what money cannot cre- 
ate—ENTERPRISE. This, however, is 
of slow growth—and let us hope it is 
steadily on the increase. It is true, 
we have a laissez faire way of our own 
of setting about every thing. But let 
not our friend, John, be always twitting 
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us about it. Every Irishman feels 
proud of his country: its twenty mil- 
lions of acres—its lecelent soil—its 
mineral treasures—its agricultural ca- 
pabilities—its millions of cattle—its 
hills and valleys of richest green—its 
magnificent rivers, with their capabi- 
lities. Then again, placed in point of 
time half way between England and 
America, (the voyage from our wes- 
tern coast occupying often less time than 
that taken to clear the channel,) what 
a position should we hold in the ad- 
vancing civilization of the world. 

We shall not in this place allude to 
the many causes which have hitherto 
assisted this melancholy state of mat- 
ters; as we would fain hope they are 
dying away fast, and the country ad- 
vancing to that position of industrial 
activity for which Nature has so emi- 
nently adapted her. 

True, the great leader of the pre- 
sent political world has aimed a 
ruinous shaft at the most vital part of 
our system ; let us hope as some com- 
pensation for so deep and undeserved 
an injury, he will use his powerful in- 
fluence to put us on a par with our 
more favoured neighbours of Lanca- 
shire and Lanark, and what the initia- 
tive step may be is very evident— 
an American Packet Station in the 
Shannon, After speaking of the im- 
mense capabilities of our magnificent 
river in a manufacturing point of view, 
Dr. Kane says—* Suppose an English- 
man possessed of £50,000, and wish- 
ing to invest it in spinning cotton, he 
has his choice to go to Manchester or 
(the Shannon) Killaloe ; in the former 
place he has coals cheap, workmen of 
every class at hand, machinery made 
at his door, market established. If 
he comes to Killaloe, he has to bring 
his machinery, to bring his cotton. 
There is, therefore, no inducement 
for him to come. Take woollens in 
place of cotton, and, bya similar chain 
of facts, we shall be led to the same 
conclusion.” 

Yet a large quantity of cotton, 
despite of every obstacle, is manufac- 
tured in the north of Ireland—and 
what is its history? It first passes 
our shores—remains possibly as long 
in the channel as in the Atlantic, 
heavily insured—-is stored in Liverpool 
—disposed of on ’change—trans-shipp- 
ed to Belfast—changes hands here per- 
haps again—and steam power, at a 
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cost of £80,000 a-year generated from 
coals from England, engaged in its 
manufacture. Yet it must bear all 
these formidable expenses, or we 
should not have the bustle and trade 
of Belfast Lough. Let this cotton be 
consigned to the Shannon—a thing 
Sir Robert Peel could will in a 
moment—and every one of those ex- 
pensive delays would be avoided, and 
the magnificent water power of the 
Upper Shannon, at one-eighth the ex- 
pense, put in requisition for its manu- 
facture. 

A new epoch is inevitable in our in- 
dustrial history the first moment a 
railway train runs from Dublin to 
Limerick ; let us hope it shall be the 
bearer of her majesty’s mail for the 
other side of the Atlantic, and come 
back loaded with cotton. 

There can be little doubt that some 
point on the western coast of Ireland 
will be chosen as half-way house be- 
tween the old world and the new; 
and though other places have been 
named to the Board of Admiralty, 
either Tarbert or Limerick stands far 
and away most deserving such a posi- 
tion. The little island of Valentia, 
as being three or four hours “ farther 
west,” has been recommended ; but 
from its completely isolated position 
it is quite obvious it is incapable of 
ever becoming any thing beyond a 
mere point at which vessels might 
touch. The great mine of industrial 
wealth on the Upper Shannon still re- 
maining unexplored. The idea of 
trade or warehouse accommodation 
like Limerick is quite fanciful, and 
every vessel fitting out for her voyage 
would be obliged to go to Cork or 
Limerick for the most ordinary re- 
pairs. As a mere matter of hydro- 
graphy it requires little profundity to 
perceive that Valentia is farther west 
than the Shannon, and were this the 
only element in the calculation, our 
reasoning were at an end; but the 
question still recurs—are the immea- 
surable resources of the Shannon— 
this great artery diffusing life and 
activity through the finest part of Ire- 
land—its magnificent anchorages— 
its invaluable water power, quite 
secondary considerations with those 
having the advancement of the coun- 
try at heart. We trust not. 

The Shannon is navigable, for the 
largest sized steamer, fulleighty miles 
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from its mouth, and merchant vessels 
every day drawing from fourteen to 
twenty feet of water, may be seen sailing 
up to Limerick ; the various harbours 
from CaricaHoLt up to Bricu Cas- 
TLE, including Scarrery, Capra, 
CLANDERALAW, TARBERT, LABASHE- 
pa, and Fovnes are capable of af- 
fording shelter to any number of 
vessels, which may float in depths of 
ten or fifteen fathoms at low water, 
the latter anchorage being only eighteen 
miles from Limerick, the general 
breadth and depth from Loop-head to 
Limerick being far superior to the 
Clyde or Mersey ; indeed any one who 
has seen what art has achieved for these 
rivers must confess their miserable in- 
feriority. 

The Water Power of the Shannon 
available for manufacturing purposes 
between Limerick and Lough Allen, 
amounts to 38,000 horse power actually 
going for nothing, while tens of thou- 
sands of tons of coal are burned in 
England and Scotland producing simi- 
lar agency ; indeed, in either of those 
countries such a power would be of 
incalculable value. At Greenock we 
recollect a water-wheel, the chief lion 
of the place, which the tourists pay 
sixpence to see, turned by a small 
stream brought no less than six miles 
across the country—supplying a power 
equal to thirty steam engines of fifty 
horse power! Yet even this Mr. 
Scott Russell assures us is obtained 
from an artificial lake created in aplace 
where formerly there were only slen- 
der mountain rivulets. The internal 
economy of the mills differs in nothing 
from those of Glasgow, where steam 
is used. Yet, according to the best 
authorities, what is the difference ? 
Each horse power with the water 
wheel costs £5 6s. 5d., each horse 
power with steam, £36 annually, 
leaving the enormous proportion of 
£30 in favour of water power. Then, 
in Lancashire, every available rivulet 
is also caught hold of, and the lit- 
tle current which passes by Bolten 
and Manchester, Dr. Kane somewhat 
quaintly styles “the hardest worked 
stream probably in the world.” We 
have witnessed the giant wonders per- 
formed by these rival powers in this 
particular locality also, and the eco- 
nomy of water power is quite amazing. 
In the little river before mentioned, 
for instance, in a fall of 900 feet, not 
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less than 800 are appropriated to the 
uses of mills, 

Now, the Shannon (whose total 
basin amounts to the prodigious area 
of 4,544 square miles) falls 147 feet 
from Lough Allen to Limerick, the 
last fifteen miles from Killaloe pre- 
senting a difference of level of not less 
than 97 feet! from returns of the 
most accurate kind made by the com- 
missioners, the total continuous power 
above Killaloe calculated from the 
cachment basin is 4,717 horse power, 
that from Killaloe to Limerick some- 
thing about 350 horse power for every 
foot of fall, making for 97 feet the 
immense force of 33,950 horse power, 
these added together giving a force in 
uninterrupted action day and night, at 
every moment of the year, of 38,667 
horse power! Yet with the exception 
of a few corn mills along the trajet of 
the river, this invaluable force con- 
tinues day after day going to waste, 
presenting a singular contrast to the 
other rivers we have mentioned, or 
even to the unpretending little Bann, 
amongst the Mourne mountains in the 
county of Down—the most beautifully 
economised river in Ireland. 

We may be accused of trespassing on 
the territories of the venerated More, 
in offering these remarks, but there is 
nothing except the social condition of 
the country to prevent that happy con- 
summation we have spoken of ; need 
we say that the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of the country would be more 
general and complete were less of those 
political subjects which so influence 
the passions without affecting the judg- 
ment—less of those polemical abstrac- 
tions on which men ever will differ— 
continually in our thoughts. 

Nor is the history of our country one 
discouraging blank on the subject ; on 
looking into these cobweb relics, we find 
that two centuries ago extensive works 
of various kinds existed, till our great 
forests were burned down; and in ages 
even earlier the industrial activity of 
our forefathers was greater than our 
own. If thus raking among the smoul- 
dering ashes of the past we detect 
one spark to light our way, and look 
into the future by means of the great 
blaze of commercial splendour every 
where around us, the project does not 
seem quite so Utopian as at first sight 
it might appear. One thing, indeed, 

is too evident, that by the recent 
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vhanges our staple trade—corn and 
provisions—will be nearly annihilated, 
astep not wanted in that downward 
proclivity which we have felt it our 
duty to point out in our industrial 
enterprises, and which, if not pre- 
vented by some re-acting force, will 
assuredly sink our country into a 
lower depth, yet ‘deeper still.” 

On each side of the Shannon, espe- 
cially on the borders of Lough Allen, 
immense tracts of coat exist, and in 
its onward course to the Atlantic its 
waters run through the centre of the 
great Munster coal formation. Yet 
these things are a sealed book except 
to the geologist ; some imperfect at- 
tempts have been made in the Lough 
Allen district to work the mines, but 
Mr. Griffith considers that there yet 
remain 30,000,000 of tons of coal un- 
touched. An estimate given by the 
Railway Commission gives the amount 
as something less, but states that 
20,000 acres of coal are still available, 
Some friendly earthquake, however, 
is the only way we can imagine by 
which such an amount of industrial 
wealth can ever be disturbed. Yet 
these coals are quite equal to many 
varieties of English coals, and far supe- 
rior to others. 

Considerable beds of tron oR£ also 
lie nearly neglected along the shores 
of Lough Allen, mingled with the 
coal districts. On the eastern shore 
Slieve Neeran (the Iron Mountain) 
rises to a considerable height, from 
which large quantities of iron stone 
of the richest kind are washed down. 
An English gentleman some time ac- 
quainted with the mines of the sis- 
ter country, and sent to report on this 
particular locality, says, ‘ The iron 
stone mines have been examined, and 
the result found extremely favourable. 
A greater variety of iron stones I never 
met with, from which, by a proper ad- 
mixture and proper management, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that pig- 
iron of best marks and fit for foundry 
work of every kind may be obtained, 
The mines continue for two miles and 
ahalf. There is enough to last two 
furnaces for 250 years.” 

Were such things read of Ichaboe, 
that modern El Dorado, we should 
have all the coal vessels in England 
flocking to its barren shores, 

What was the impression made on 
Dr. Kane, on visiting this district ? 
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‘* The picture,” he says, “‘ as I saw 
it some two years since, has never left 
my mind. The dark brown hills, 
heather clad, rose abruptly from the 
water, excepting towards the south, 
where they were separated from the 
lake by level spaces of marshy bog. 
The patches of cultivation, small and 
rare, far from relieving the aspect of 
the scene, served but to render its 
dreariness more oppressive. The lake, 
smooth as a mirror, reflected the bril- 
liant sky of midsummer. No wave 
disturbed it; the noise and bustle of 
active industry were far away. The 
melancholy solitude of my walk was 
only broken by the approach of some 
wretched men, who had heard of the 
phenomenon of a stranger’s presence in 
their wilds, and pressed around, asking 
whether I was about to do any thing 
for the country to give employment. 
Alas! it was not in my power. As I 
walked along there lay around my path 
masses of iron ore, equally rich with the 
best employed in England. I knew 
that in those hills, whose desolate as- 
pect weighed on my mind, there were 
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concealed all the materials of successful 
industry, still a population starving 
and eager to be employed at any 
price,” 


And this must be the feeling of 
every one who takes the least interest 
in the matter. Yet is our immense 
population at the present moment, 
from circumstances over which Parlia- 
ments and People have not any con- 
trol, reduced to the very verge of 
famine and want. We deeply feel 
the difficulty of the subject, and the 
strenuous efforts made by Government 
to remove every cause of apprehension. 
Twenty millions were devoted only 
the other day to remove the foul 
stigma—slavery—let one be given to 
ward off starvation—* there is a spirit 
of good in all things evil,” says the 
great dramatist; let us hope our 
rulers will use their moral might, 
out of the present calamity, “ willingly 
to distil” that healing essence. 


CHAPTER VI. 


- * Melidsne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 


Carpere flores ? 
* * . 


Sive te rupes et acuta leto 


Saxa delectant.” 


‘“* A drop of water falling from heaven into the ocean, began to deplore its changed condition. 


however, into a shell, it was changed into a PEARL. 


‘«* Tere is something of sorrow at the 
bottom of all pleasantry, based on an 
acquaintance with men,” says the phi- 
losophic Corinne—(* quelque chose de 
triste” —“ amari aliquid”)—“ the gaiety 
truly without alloy is that belonging to 
the imagination.” And what awide and 
untravelled world is that of the Ima- 
gination!—peopled with all beauti- 
ful and glorious shapes—stretching 
through all time—and ever weaving 
its brightest visions. The sun sheds 
its most beautiful light upon the hills 
while yet below the horizon ;—such is 
the Imagination: or as the Stars, in 
their unborrowed lustre, setting and 
rising in the blaze of noon, though we 
see them not. Yes, “ millions of spi- 
ritual creatures,” the offspring of the 
imagination, “* walk the earth unseen,” 
invisible to the dull commonplace of 
every-day life, but “syllabling men’s 
names,” bringing freshest tidings from 


Horace, Ode 27. 
Falling 
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that other world of joy and perfectness 
as they flit across our crowded path. 
What—without this gift of poetry, 
without the blue glimpses of sky over 
our heads, the emerald fields under 
our feet—were the smoky world of 
man’s imperfect fashioning? Let us 
get, however, once more from the 
latter into the former. 

The fox-hunt next day was a very 
brilliant thing— 


“ Albeit unaccustomed to the sporting mood”’— 


the blue jackets were furnished with 
capital horses—and a beautiful blooded 
chesnut, much better up to the matter 
than its rider, got over every jump in 
his way, to our no small consternation. 
Almost the first persons we met on the 
field were our fair Pirate and the va- 


liant Digby bowling away before the 
wind— Master Frederick, a little the 
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worse of the wear, bringing up the 
rear. We touched our hat, wishing 
to get towards the cover; but the 
lively eyes of Miss St. C—— had al- 
ready transfixed us; so, pulling up, 
we inquired for the hounds. 

« Why, you are rather late ; they're 
just gone round the hill yonder, near 
the river.” 

«« Have you been long out ?” 

** Oh yes—a couple ofhours. The 
hounds should have been giving tongue 
long since. The scent, I fear, is quite 
off the ground already.” 

«« How does that happen ?” 

« Why, every thing is too late. Our 
sportsmen, like Wouter Van Twiller, 
have a formidable aversion to be dis- 
turbed at breakfast. So the morning 
flies away.” 

“Your horse seems rather warm. 
Have you ridden far ?” 

“Oh, no; the sweet creature is 

uite fresh. Frederick and Captain 

igby,” she added, smiling, ‘ have 
been ‘schooling,’ you must know. I 
merely went to witness their evolu- 
tions, but further deponent sayeth 
not.” 

« Oh, out with it!” interjected Fred. 
“I got a particularly precious roll in 
the mud on the off-side of a dike down 
there, and Digby got up to his neck 
in the river—that’s all. But, yoicks! 
there go the dogs’ full tantivy !” 

At this moment, coming to a rather 
stiff-looking fence, more than one of 
our party began looking “ unutter- 
able things.” Before we had time to 
think, Miss St. C—. flew over it— 
the other two horses, from the pure 
effect of habit, also cleared the oppo- 
site side, without touching a stone, 
while poor Digby came regularly to 
anchor on the starboard bow. 

“ Not going to ‘ cat-and-fish’ your 
anchor—eh, Digby ?” sang out some 
one. 

“Gone aground—eh ? 
in the chains ?’” 

But already the Philistines were 
upon him in clusters. 

“Just come along—we shall find a 
gap,” interposed his guardian spirit: 
** plenty of them a little way off.” 

Heaccordingly commenced an anxious 
cruise, but no gap heaving in sight, he 
alighted for a scramble, which he had 
no sooner effected, than slap-bang in 
full ery down came the hounds. ‘The 
fox made for the ditch within a few 


‘No hand 
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yards of us, some dozen red-coats at 
his heels. Poor Digby’s rein, by some 
contre-temps, escaping from his hand, 
his horse made full fig over the fence 
also, and scampered away; and we, 
somewhat puzzled what to do, joined 
in the general escapade. 

The hunt lay for some time along 
the beautiful hills bordering the river, 
the deep bay of the hounds swelling at 
intervals in fitful gusts along its placid 
surface, and echoed again and again 
from the opposite banks. The prospect 
was, indeed, such as we shall not pre- 
tend to describe. The day continued 
beautiful; a grateful breeze from off 
the water lent its delicious balm, serv- 
ing to mitigate the too potent rays of 
an almost torrid sun; and as we gal- 
loped along, lost in the loveliness 
of the encircling hills, the river still 
stretched away, its dells and wooded 
acclivities still sending back the enli- 
vening yell. Before us lay the steep 
and beautifully-planted slopes of Crat- 
loe, tinged with the richest glories of 
the fading year, and on the other side 
of the river, the soft undulations of 
the opposite shore, the old traditionary 
rock and feudal walls of Carrick-o’- 
Gunnel, in grim relief against the clear 
deep sky. 

Several vessels, with a goodly array 
of canvass, taking advantage of the even- 
ing tide, were creeping along up the 
river ; and the long shadows were per- 
ceptibly falling on the hills, before we 
obtained any tidings of our friends of 
the morning. As we gained the sum- 
mit of an adjacent hill, however, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the 
country, the distant note of the horn 
calling off the hounds, fell on the ear ; 
and, scattered in every imaginable 
point of the hills, horses and men were 
to be seen making for home. We 
were soon up with the first party, and 
found that one of the favourites of 
Neptune had come in for “ the brush.” 
We were, of course, all interjections 
and notes of admiration!—and as we 
bent our way home towards the castle, 
hailed with many a burst of laughter 
the victorious Digby. 

* You don’t say so?” 

«* Indeed, yes!” 

With some traditional recollection 
of a nursery tale of a fox making for 
a wood with no amiable predilection 
for a goose, our gallant friend bent his 
steps thitherwards too; and having 
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scraped his eyes out in the hedge in 
the morning, never waited to scrape 
them in again. In an evil moment 
poor reynard followed his example, 
and as he was getting into the wood, 
fell a victim to his own duplicity and 
cunning. 

Pursuing our course homewards, he 
fell in with his horse again, in charge 
of one of our party, and getting into 
the stirrups looked “ quite as good as 
new ;” the enemy’s flag (the brush) 
waving proudly at his mizen-top! 

Cantering away to join the host of 
red coats, we were once again left to 
our meditations; and when shall we 
forget that glorious evening on the 
** beached margin” of the river. The 
prospect on every side was quite lovely. 
A softened tint diffused itself over the 
entire landscape, as the sun, sinking 
towards the western hills, shot his 
long level rays, refracted and reflected 
inathousand forms into the atmosphere. 
Could we get a glimpse of one of those 
purple visions but once in a hundred 
years, thought we, how should we fall 
prostrate before so much sublimity. 
How unutterably short every effort of 
the pen or pencil. How emblematic his 
setting of that perfect and beautiful har- 
mony that reigns through creation— 
while leaving us, re-appearing to other 
climes in similar magnificence, with the 
dewy freshness of the morning ! 

** Nay, should we not rather speak 
of the undimmed lustre of something 
still more glorious,” hinted our gentle 
companion, “ setting full of radiant 
hope—leaving clouds and darkness, 
indeed, behind; but in another world 
bursting into ever-lustrous loveliness 
and light !"’ 

But the beautiful orb had already 
sunk even beyond the limits of the at- 
mosphere, a few bent rays dimly point- 
ing out his setting, as we terminated 
our journey. 

The succeeding day, on leaving the 
hospitable shore of Clare, we bent our 
adventurous flight to the opposite side 
of the river, and were fortunate enough 
to come in for a somewhat agreeable 
display of military and pic nic evolu- 
tions at the * Rock of the Candle.”’ On 
gaining the summit of the old fortress, 
the view was quite beautiful. The 
military bivouacked around the foot of 
the castle; the camp-kettle busily in- 
tent on putting musquet and flag-staff 
for awhile, at least, hors de combat. 
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The miniature hosts of cavalry, and 
formidable array of artillery, dispersed 
at intervals along the grass. The 
commander of the district—his classic 
features lit with peculiar delight—gal- 
loping everywhere; the members of 
his staff, with a terribly business-like 
air, scampering after him, brought to 
our memory some of our less peace- 
able positions on the Ebro or Guadal- 
quiver ; the level expanse of country, 
with the river gloriously winding away 
as far as the eye could stretch, dimi- 
nishing in nowise the illusion. 

The prospect from the summit of 
this castle is, perhaps, the finest on 
this part of theriver. The gentle un- 
dulations and quiet plains of several 
counties stretching away on one side 
of the river—the beautifully wooded 
hills of Clare on the other. Several 
clumps of trees on the side of the 
acclivity leading to the rugged and 
shapeless ruin assist, by contrast, to 
heighten the stern loveliness of the 
scene ; and nestling, as it were, at the 
foot of the castle, several sweet spots 
—Elm Park, Vermont, Tervoe—dis- 
play no ordinary glimpses of elegance 
and taste. 

Some little darkness at present seems 
to hang over the name “ Rock of the 
Candle”—several wild but improbable 
stories assisting to place it in some- 
what deeper obscurity. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the name is in 
some way connected with the eastern 
ceremony of “ Fire Worship,” at one 
time very prevalent, when at Easter a 
sacred fire was supposed to descend 
from heaven; and of the tapers or 
candles lighted at this flame very pe- 
culiar virtues were supposed to be pos- 
sessed. These shadowy traces of ori- 
entalism, indeed, are continued to the 
present day in the “ Baal tinne,” or 
festival of the Ball Fire; and in the 
East every other fire is extinguished 
during the ceremony, till rekindled by 
a candle supplied by a priest from off 
the altar. As carrying us back through 
the * night of ages,” to a period when 
the Druid altar and Cromleach were 
objects of adoration, these things are 
true “‘sermons in stones,” to remind 
us of those blessed privileges we enjoy 
under the mild reign of Christianity. 
It is curious, indeed, the very integral 
part our country at this period formed 
in the advancing wave of civilization, 
when Plutarch informs us the very 
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existence of our friends at the other 
side of the channel was doubtful, and 
that when they did emerge from their 
obscurity (let not John feel any way 
eto at the historic fact) they 
ocked to the country of saints, “ Sanc- 
torum patria, as to a great mart 
of learning, being recommended the 
gentle discipline of the Irish schools. 
(“ Amandatus est ad disciplinam in 
Hibernia.)” 

Among the many wild legends that 
linger still, ghost-like, about the 
“Rock of the Candle,” is one of a 
somewhat poetic nature, suggesting 

ssibly Tom Moore’s * Chain of Si- 
ence,” which some one, after a parti- 
cularly Hibernian fashion, “ rattled” 
o’er the deep. The “ Hero of Clon- 
tarf,” it seems, for some equally feli- 
citous reason, suspended an immense 
iron chain across the Shannon, from 
Cratloe to Carrick O’Gunnel. The 
Danes, after many an attempt, suc- 
ceeded in breaking it—the charm was 
unloosed, and Ireland since has ever 
been enslaved! An unearthly tale is 
also hinted of a “ foul witch, Sycorax,” 


who tended the flame on the summit 
of the rock, and who 


“ By help of her more potent ministers 
And in her most unmitigable rage,” 


visited with death or deformity those 
in any way disobedient to her capri- 


cious commands. We didn’t hear, 
however, of any Calibans “ peopling” 
the ruin, except perhaps one particu- 
larly ugly man, named Fionne. 


As a matter of course, the castle 
eould not be without a tale of duly 
romantic love, and its attendant, 
** murder ;” and in Lady Chatterton’s “ 
Rambles we find the exploits of this 
gentleman :— 


‘** The Prince of Curraheen loved the 
beautiful Elcona, who lived in her fa- 
ther’s splendid castle of Cratloe, on the 
arnt bank of the Shannon. Often 
did Curraheen cross the broad river in 
his barge, to visit the lady of his love; 
but so transcendantly beautiful and good 
was she in his eyes, that he looked upon 
her as a being of a superior order ; and 
though he was so handsome and fascinat- 
ing that he was sure to find favour in 
the eyes of most fair ones, he never could 
imagine the lovely Eleona would consent 
to be his bride.” 


Heigh ho!—the old story—* faint 
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heart, fair lady,” &c. But to con- 
tinue :— 


** One fine summer’s evening Curra- 
heen ventured at last to express his 
affection in a song he had composed for 
Elcona. Their eyes met, and before the 
sun went down behind the mountains of 
Clare, the faith of these two beings was 
silently plighted. It was on a terrace- 
walk which projected over the ramparts 
of Cratloe; and lovely was the view on 
all sides. Dark and frowning did the 
high walls of Carrig appear against 
the golden sky of evening, and as they 
met the soft gaze of Elcona, a sudden 
shudder passed over her slender frame. 
The lovely countenance, which a mo- 
ment before had been suffused with 
blushes at the tender words of love, 
for the first time whispered in her ears, 
now became deadly pale. 

‘* «Tt is very foolish,’ said she, smiling 
at her own fears; ‘but I never can look 
on that castle of Carrig without fear. 
Since I have seen the giant Fionne, I 
cannot bear to look upon his abode.’ 

‘* «He loves thee, then !’ exclaimed the 
outh, with a look of dismay, while his 
row darkened in a moment. ‘ But 

surely thy parents did not consent to 
his suit ?’ 

*** No,’ she replied. ‘They would 
not sacrifice their child; but he threat- 
ened—Hark ! what sounds are those be- 
neath the terrace wall?” she exclaimed, 
in an agony of terror; ‘and see! the 
troops of Fionne are actually landing ; 
his barge is already anchored !’ 

** * And he is here himself to claim his 
bride,’ thundered a loud, harsh voice, 
while a giant form appeared on the ter- 
race, and a huge arm encircled the slen- 
der waist of Elcona, Curraheen en- 
deavoured to rescue his beloved; but, 
alas! he was unarmed, and one blow 
from Fionne felled him to the ground. 
Elcona’s shrieks alarmed the castle; but 
the wily Fionne was prepared. With 
his battleaxe he repelled the assailants, 
and, bearing the fainting Elcona in his 
arms, he hurried away. 

‘“‘The night was far advanced, yet 
sounds of mirth and festivity still echoed 

through the halls of Carrig O’Guinnell. 
The conviction that he had won the 
lovely Elcona from the arms of his hated 
rival, was a triumph which filled Fionne 
with ferocious exultation. He despatched 
heralds to summon all his neighbours 
and tributary chiefs to attend the cele- 
bration of his marriage, on the follow- 
ing day, with his beautiful captive. 
Shouts of triumph, and sounds of bois- 
terous mirth from the banquetting hall. 
reached the prisoner’s ear, mingled 
with the piteous wail of sorrow which 
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rose up mournfully from the dungeons 
below. The wind howled fearfully 
among the high battlements. A storm 
had arisen. ll was now dark without, 
and Elcona could no longer distinguish 
the turrets of her own dear home, on 
the opposite side of the Shannon. De- 
spair was in her heart, as with totter- 
ing step she paced up and down the 
dungeon. 

*** And Curraheen—the youth of the 
tuneful voice and beaming eye—oh ! 
where is he now ?’ murmured Elcona, in 
accents of despair. 

“From the moment she had been 
seized by the cruel giant, she saw and 
heard nothing of her lover. Like a 
sweet rosebud torn by the storm, she 
drooped her fair head, and hope and 
existence seemed alike extinct. But the 
morning sun shone upon a large force 
collected round the walls of Curraheen. 
Fionne still caroused. The bards were 
preparing marriage songs. Curraheen 
and the chief of Cratloe, at the head 
of their followers, proceeded towards 
Carrig.” 


But the rest is soontold. The pri- 
soner is released; Fionne betrayed ; 
and Curraheen and Elcona married 
hext day. 

Taking a somewhat direct course 
across the country, we bent our steps 
next to the ruins of Mungret, leaving 
the gaunt and shattered walls of Carrig 
of the Candle behind us. 


Before us lay the Clare and Keeper 
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hills, with which we had now become 
somewhat familiar; and on one side 
the blue and shadowy outlines of the 
Galtees and Knock Fierna, or “* Moun- 
tain of the Fairies”"—the very general 
resort of these very fugitive acquain- 
tances that one hears and sees so much 
of in this part of the world. At Mun- 
gret, the ruins of an abbey founded 
so early as the fourth century, 
are shown to the traveller. It ap- 
pears it was several times plundered 
by our old friends, the Danes; but 
was ultimately granted to the bishops 
and dignitaries of the cathedral of 
Limerick. Like several other similar 
buildings, the monastery, according to 
the oriental type, had * seven churches,” 
and contained within its walls not less 
than fifteen hundred monks. Ata 
subsequent period the “ Knights Tem- 
plars” made a settlement here; and, 
about half a mile to the north of the 
church, traces of Several old buildings 
belonging to these wonderful adven- 
turers—among the rest an hospital, 
afterwards the mansion of the Prior— 
are things to think of, awakening many 
deep and sober recollections, as the 
mind travels up the stream of time ;— 
the crumbling graves of years long 
dead, dimly recognizable by the soft 
spinning of the earth yet on its axle— 
the ever-blossoming summer, and ever- 
budding spring ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BURSCHENSHAFT OF GERMANY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BEER COMMERS—THE PROCESSION TO THE HIRSCHGASSE—THE RED FISHERMAN—STUDENTS’ 
SONGS :—“* BROTHERS, WHEN LIFE'S SAND IS WANING”—“ THE THREE JOLLY STARS"—** THE 


FECHT BODEN "—SURPRISED BY THE BEADLE, 


Once more, old friends, we are among 
you—hurra! As we wend our way 
along the river from Frankfurt, we 
see the “ Kaiser Sthul” glinting from 
the deep green mountain; the un- 
rivalled beauties of the Odenwald are 
opening upon us. There is the 
stately * Alte Schloss,” its magnificent 
ruined towers and antique pinnacles 
have caught the last rays of the sun 
ere he rolls down behind the curtain 
of grey clouds which hangs above the 
outline of the Black Forest. There 
is the Neckar, sparkling like silver. 
There is the old Hirsch, with its 
trellis-work of vines; and the jolly 
host’s daughter, as pretty as ever, 
is leaning from the window, to see 
the carriage pass by. There is the 
“ Manheimer Thor,” and the grey, 
many-arched bridge, with the tall 
white statue uponit. We are rattling 
along now over the streets of the 
town. There is the venerable old 
“collegium,” that alma mater which 
has nursed so many spirits, renowned 
alike in literature and in war. It is 
the time of lecture. From the ancient 
portal a motley crowd come straggling 
out. Green and white caps are among 
them. Weare recognized; familiar 
faces smile upon us a greeting; we 
are hailed by well-known voices. Ha! 
Herr Irlander, “wie getz!” Amid 
friendly exclamations of welcome, we 
are hurried along. We near the 
ancient Gasthaus, the Ritter famous 
for the Westphalian kneipe. Outside 
upon the window-sill—for it is the 
evening of a summer's day — sits 
Mouffie, the respectable terrier of 
that ancient chore. 

«* Old boy, how are you?” 

As we live, the dog has forgotten 
us! “Dim smokified men,” with 
pointed beards and curled mustaches, 
(like those seen by Rip van Winkle,) 
are puffing forth into the air thin 
wreaths of curling smoke. We enter, 
borne in upon the tide. The old 
senior, to use an Irishism, looms 


large through the mist, as he comes 
forward, and grasps us by the hand. 

“So, Irlander, you have come 
back—right welcome! We have some 
choice mild Havannahs for you now !” 

Again, as of yore, the glasses 
sparkle upon that hospitable board ; 
again is the best cheer set before us. 
As Macauley hath it— 


* The oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit.” 


Champaigne, “ ceil de perdrix”—cham- 
paign from the “ Badischer Hof,” for 
the Irlander. There is no use in re- 
sisting—there is no use in saying, with 
a smile—which, heaven forgive us, we 
have sometimes done, in order to save 
the pockets of our generous enter- 
tainers—“ that we prefer beer.” The 
flasks are brought forth—the corks fly 
—the goblets foam. Our health is 
drank—we are on our legs—vwe are 
making a speech—yes, smile not, 
reader—a German speech—we who 
were born within the sound of the 
bells of St. Patrick’s, and who well 
nigh fainted, with nervous apprehen- 
sion, the first time we moved the 
chief justice of the Common Pleas 
for “an order to compute,” and were 
somewhat re-assured, by a benignant 
smile from that most gentlemanly and 
considerate of judges—we, forgetful 
of our sweet native brogue, are mak- 
ing a speech in a foreign tongue ; and 
if the enthusiasm with which it is re- 
ceived be any test of its ability, we 
must be talking cleverly too. Alas! 
these visions are but day-dreams— 
they are vain imaginings, and only 
to fancy’s eye can they rise now. 
At this present writing, we are the 
solitary denizens of an apartment 
some eight feet square, and these 
fairy visions but the unsubstantial 
creations of the brain; yet such 
has been, and such, we are well as- 
sured, would again be our reception 
among the choice spirits of West- 
phalia ; and not professing ourselves 
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exempt from the weakness of human 
nature, we are not ashamed to confess 
what pleasure it affords us to know 
that we would be just as welcome in 
that old club-room as in any drawing- 
room in » and that our face is 
as familiar to the most celebrated 
swordsmen and to the best scholars in 
Europe as to the solicitors who are 
in the habit of frequenting the towns 
upon the circuit, and who are 
remarkable for nothing, except their 
inability to discriminate merit. 

It will, doubtless, be objected by 
many of our readers, that the system 
of men dividing themselves into chores 
for the purpose of fighting and other 
like matters, must prove of serious de- 
triment to the acquisition of know- 
ledge—that the imbibing of so much 
beer is scarcely compatible with 
draughts from the “ Pierian spring” — 
and that so much of the “schlager” 
exercise must materially interfere with 
the play of the nobler faculties. But 
with all his amiable weaknesses, there 
is much to admire in the character 
of the German student: the festi- 
val or the duel once over, he returns 
with a redoubled zeal to his studies, 
By nature, he is an industrious and 
hard-working man; and, blame the 
system as you will, there is nothing in 
it which prevents its votaries from af- 
terwards becoming good and useful 
citizens. Closely associated together 
in their chores—sharing the hour of 
danger and the day of festivity—bonds 
of friendship are cemented which no- 
thing in after life can dissolve. This 
is the only period at which the German 
takes his fling, and he soon settles 
down into a laudable pattern of every 
domestic virtue. And, at the very 
worst, what are his vices? Exagge- 
rate them as you will, he has not at all 
reached that refinement in dissipa- 
tion which characterises the undergra- 
duates of Cambridge or Oxford. Ri- 
ding steeple-chases, and turning out 
twice a week in “pink,” are for- 
midable matters in comparison with an 
occasional whisk in an “ Einspanner,” 
or a sledge party in winter on the 
Neckar; and the midnight revel, the 
luxurious supper, can scarcely be com- 
pared to the innocent recreation of the 
Kneipe, where, save upon some rare 
occasion, a glass or two of beer 
and a pipe is the utmost extent to 
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which the revel can be carried ;— 
and however much the establish- 
ment, or the continuance of such a 
system in a university is to be de- 
precated, the University of Heidelberg 
has sent forth more poets, philoso- 
phers, and warriors than any other in 
Europe. At most of the other uni- 
versities in Germany the duel is now 
abolished ; and there was an attempt 
lately made to do away with it at Hei- 
delberg ; but the spirit of the Bursgh 
fired at the ignoble idea. ‘“ What!” 
said they—“ the last remnant of the 
chivalry of the middle ages—will you 
extinguish it? Instead of knightly stu- 
dents and gentlemen, will you make 
us degenerate into mere book-worms 
and pedants ?” Some few men, how- 
ever, of the movement party formed 
themselves into a chore upon the prin- 
ciple of peace. They refused to fight, 
and limited themselves in regard of 
beer; but it was soon found this 
would not do. 

It somehow was not the fashion to 
be seen with these pacific gentlemen 
in public. The symbol of peace they 
had chosen to adopt—and, by the way, 
a curious one it was—was a flame- 
coloured cap; and whenever one of 
these was seen in the street, it was 
passed by on the other side. Public 
opinion was against them ; they were 
universally cut. The chore gradually 
dropped into oblivion ; and, until an- 
other generation shall arise, the duel 
will still continue the order of the day. 
Heaven knows we are no advocates for 
any system of the sort. We hope no 
one will misunderstand the few obser- 
vations we have made in endeavouring 
to defend our student friends. Not 
being very cunning of fence, spite of 
all their kind instructions, we have an 
insuperable objection to losing our 
nose or our eye. We have also a na- 
tural shrinking from having our face 
laid open, and are equally averse to 
having it sewed up again. We dislike 
to be pinked through the body, or to 
have the sinew of our right arm di- 
vided; but are not such ills, formid- 
able though they be, trivial in compa- 
rison with the chances of a custom 
still tolerated, by the usages of soci- 
ety, in these more polished countries. 
Rail, then, reader, at the German stu- 
dents if you will, but ponder upon the 
chances which may await yourself. 
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* It has a strange, quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 

A moment more may bring the sight to bear 

Upon your person twelve yards off or so." 

And we confess we are savages enough 
to prefer the glitter of the flashing 
stéel in the * Angel’s Meadow” to that 
uncomfortable sound (so well described 
by Lord Byron) of a raw misty morn- 
ing—upon Wormwood Scrubs—or of 
the most quiet down which ever sil- 
vered over the equally eligible and 
more romantic locale of our own 
Phenix. 

We attempted, in a former article 
which appeared in this magazine, to 
sketch the festivities of a particular 
chore, and perchance the reader of 
that paper may feel desirous to know 
something more of them, if not, he has 
only to turn over a few pages, and he 
will doubtless meet with something 
more amusing, for Maga caters for 
the taste of all; but should he be in- 
clined to have another “ peep,” we 
will give him a seat in the * conve- 
niency” which brought us to the grand 
commers, or re-union of the students 
at the commencement of the “ sem- 
ester.” 

It was the evening of a fine October 
day, which we had spent much to our 
own Satisfaction (and very little, we 
flatter ourselves, to that of certain 
*¢ capercailzies” and pheasants) in the 
woods of the Count of Erbach, as we 
sate inhaling the fragrance of a choice 
Havannah, with a flask of rare old 
 Liebfranmilch” at our elbow, we 
were aroused by the cracking of whips 
and the merry notes of a key-bugle, 
and an open ‘carriage drawn by 
four prancing greys turned into the 
court-yard of the house where we were 
lodged, which had been sent by our 
friends to convey us to witness this 
great “spectacle.” The general com- 
mers is a sort of aggregate or monster 
meeting of all the chores of the 
university. It is held sometimes at 
Neckarsteinar or Heilbron, but more 
usually at the “ Hirsch,” a curious 
antique hostelrie, situated in a roman- 
tic valley opposite the Wolfsbrunnen. 
There is only one of these assemblies 
held in the year, and it takes place 
when all the students have assembled 
after the summer vacation—a most 
serious and important affair it is, for 
all the duels to be fought during the 
* semester” or term, are usually ar- 
ranged there. It is conducted with 
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great pomp, the students travelling in 
a long train of carriages and four with 
outriders, to the place of rendezvous; 
these outriders are the ‘ brandfoxes” 
or young gentlemen who have not yet 
fought their way into public estima- 
tion, and two of these youths precede 
each carriage on horseback, arrayed in 
dress coats, cocked hats, white leathers, 
and long jack-boots, each of them car- 
rying a drawn sword, decorated with 
the colours of the chore to which he 
belongs, in his hand. A presidentfor 
the night is elected by vote, and it is 
his duty to decide any disputed point 
of honour which is brought before 
him.. He sat in solitary pomp in the 
first carriage, arrayed in a full dress 
suit, with a silken sash across his 
shoulders. There was a great stir 
that evening in the little city ; all the 
inhabitants in their holiday clothes, 
paraded about the streets to see the 
procession, and a curious sight it was. 
The way to the “ Hirsch” lies over 
the bridge across the Neckar, and the 
whole affair reminded us of the queen’s 
progress to Windsor before the days 
of the Great Western, or of the road 
to Epsom of a Derby day; our cortege 
consisted of about twenty carriages, 
each with its outriders, and the flash- 
ing of the drawn swords, the glancing 
of the rich and varied colours in the 
chore caps, the silken sashes streaming 
on the air, formed a very gay and im- 
posing spectacle, while a key-bugle 
from each carriage rang forth in lusty 
chorus the rich and beautiful notes of 
the commers’ song. This though a 
very celebrated lyric among the stu- 
dents, is not often sung except upon 
some ceremony of importance ; here 
it is— 


** From High Olympus coming 
Our dream of youth was sent, 
Then spite of Envy’s frowning 
My Brothers live content ; 
And as the revel passes, 
We'll lengthen that gay dream, 
With the music of bright glasses, 
And the schlager’s flashing beam. 


‘* When o’er youth’s sea of pleasure 
We calmly glide along, 
From shores of fadeless summer 
Joy smiles in light and song; 
But when that smile is lightest 
A shade will sometimes rise, 
And oft the sun when brightest 
Goes down in clouded skies. 
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“ Se if it pleaseth heaven 
Our quiet path to bless, 
We'll journey, friends beloved, 
Through life in happiness ; 
And when that dim cloud gathers, 
Which bids our friendship cease— 
Where the green sod wraps our fathers 
We'll sleep at last in peace. 


** See how the wine-cup sparkles 
To the brim on high ! then fill— 
Drain it to her who blesseth 
Thy dream of young Love still. 
But is there one departed, 

A brother in his bloom ? 
We pray for the true-hearted, 
Peace in his silent tomb. 


** And still as we deplore him, 
Where the weeping willows wave,* 
Light may the turf rest o’er him— 
Peace to our brother’s grave !” 


Such of our readers as have not 
seen the Hirsch would, perhaps, like 
to have a description of it ; and those 
who do not like the description which, 
in all humility, we offer, had better 
go and see it for themselves; we pro- 
mise them they will be amply repaid 
for their trouble. This ancient “ Gast- 
haus” is situated"in a wooded nook 
among the mountains ; behind it lies 
the “angel's meadow,” once the 
* Wormwood Scrubs” of Heidelberg, 
and the scene of many a remarkable 
duel ; but since the university autho- 
rities have been pleased to increase 
their vigilance in these matters, the 
village of Newnheim has been selected 
as affording greater security against 
the chances of surprise. I[t is ap- 
proached by a long passage, covered 
with a trellis-work of vines, so that 
as you go alung you may pluck the 
ripe clusters of grapes which hang 
in “bachant coronals” overhead. 
There is a long series of stone steps 
judiciously planted at intervals along 
this path, as if it were for the pur- 
eee of facilitating the descent of any 

uckless student who has got more 
beer aboard than he can with con- 
venience carry, but we have heard of 
one gentleman who in his most baccha- 
nalian moments could contrive to keep 
count of the number of steps, so as to 
effect his passage to the road in compa- 


* Onevery grave in a German church-yard beautiful flowers are planted by the 


rative security. Behind the “ Hirsch” 
rises precipitately a wooded mountain, 
which seemed bursting with vines, and 
on the summit of which frowned 
the grey ruin of Lichtenfels. Below, 
the clear stream of the silver Neckar 
danced along; from the opposite moun- 
tain, like some grim giant watching 
the sleeping city, towered the stately 
shadow of its ancient citadel, while far 
to the right lay the quiet hamlet of 
* Sieglehausen.” Upon the whole, 
seen in the calm twilight of an autumn 
evening, it was as delicious a prospect 
as any upon which our eye ever 
rested. Our cavalcade having reached 
the door of the Hirsch, we dismounted 
from the carriages and were received 
by the host, who, with a file of waiters 
marshalled upon the steps, was waiting 
to conduct us to the * Saal,” and fol- 
lowing his steps, we entered a huge 
apartment on the first floor, along the 
centre of which were ranged two or 
three long tables; every window was 
adorned with beautiful green garlands 
and festoons, and at one end of the 
hall was a sort of “ dais,” upon which 
a chair was placed for the president, 
above which seat of honour was 
fastened on the wall a magnificent 
painted eseutcheon, upon which were 
emblazoned the coat of arms of the 
different chores who took part in this 
imposing ceremony. This commers 
being merely a sort of re-union, for the 
purpose, as we have mentioned, of 
arranging the business of the session, 
there was no attempt at any elaborate 
festivity—no wine nor supper, as at 
Langenbriicken, the only liquid pro- 
duced being the thin potation of beer, 
a plentiful supply of which is distri- 
buted along the tables in large earthen 
jars. At the head and foot of each 
table two drawn schlagers are laid 
crosswise, with which the students 
beat time to the different songs; at 
the further extremity of the room is 
an orchestra containing a full band of 
music, the various airs it is to play 
being neatly printed upon small sheets 
of paper, one of which is placed be- 
fore each person. The business of 
the night was commenced by the Red 
Fisherman, who, as I have before 


friends of the departed, but always at its head the graceful branches of the weeping 


willow may be seen to wave. 
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mentioned, is the invariable attendant 
upon all the revels. He came forward 
in his usual costume—that is to say, 
in no costume at all, except a shirt 
and trowsers, and advancing close to 
the president’s chair, made a short and 
energetic speech ; his voice, however, 
not being very remarkable for the 
music or modulation of its tones, I 
am sorry to say I could not catch 
much of this celebrated individual's 
oration ; suffice to say, that no orator 
either in the House of Commons or at 
the Corn Exchange was ever greet- 
ed with more uproarious applause. 
At its conclusion the Red Fisherman 
filled up for himself a huge chopine of 
beer, which having drained to the last 
drup to the health of the students, he 
held upside down for a second, and 
tapping it lightly with his left hand, to 
show it was empty, he dashed it into 
fragments against the ground. This 
is a ceremony which, ever since this 
remarkable personage has held office 
under the students, is invariably at- 
tended to, the breaking of the goblet 
serving to testify that the cup which 
he has drained to the health of his 
masters is never to be profaned by 
being applied to any other purpose. 
The affectionate attachment of this 
man to the students is most striking. 
Often have we met him of a cold 
winter’s morning, wheeling away upon 
his little barrow the chattels of some 
poor departing student, perhaps the 
sum total of his worldly goods, of 
which he seems to be as careful as if 
it was the person of the richest young 
nobleman for whom the same bar- 
row has occasionally served as a con- 
veyance. His herculean strength and 
indomitable bravery render him de- 
servedly a favourite, and his unwearied 
solicitude upon all occasions for the 
interests of his employers, deserves a 
better reward than we fear follows it. 
His presence of mind and intrepidity 
have saved the lives of several persons ; 
and upon one occasion in particular 
a child of one of the burghers had 
ventured out upon the ice about the 
period of the break up; a sudden 
torrent coming down from a mountain 
stream detached the piece of ice upon 
which it was, from the mass, and in 
five minutes the poor child would have 
drifted to its destruction. The Red 
Fisherman happened to be passing 
at the time, and seeing its imminent 


danger, plunged boldly into the foam- 
ing river, swam lustily through the 
blocks of floating ice, and succeeded 
in bringing the young burgher safe to 
shore; and I have been told it re- 
quired a prodigious quantity of beer 
to restore him after his exertion. 
When the Red Fisherman had fi- 
nished his speech, the music of the 
orchestra burst forth; and one of 
the songs which lay printed be- 
fore us was sung—the person at the 
head and foot of each table, like a 
bandmaster, beating time with the 
schlager; every one joined in the 
chorus; andthe chanting of about five 
hundred voices, with the crash of the 
orchestra and the clashing of the 
swords, formed an astounding sort of 
music, which, I must confess, was not 
much in accordance with my ideas of 
harmony. We have been, at various 
times, the partakers in many different 
kinds of festivity, but we do not recol- 
lect any one occasion where our health 
was so repeatedly drank as at this com- 
mers. Almost every person at the 
table where we were seated asked us 
to drink with him, probably with the 
humane idea of deriving much pleasure 
from seeing us wheeled down the avenue 
by the Red Fisherman; but we were 
too wide awake, and had shared too 
often in the wassails of our beloved 
countrymen to be caught in that way. 

The mode of drinking one’s health 
among the students, is a peculiar one ; 
and as a knowledge of it may be of 
use to the reader, should he ever hap- 
pen to be thrown among them (for it 
is considered the very height of ill- 
breeding to omit the slightest part of 
the ceremony), we will tell him. 

Some one calls out to you by your 
name, if he happen to know it—if not, 
by the name of your country, which he 
generally guesses with tolerable accu- 
racy: “Es kommt etuasihnen,” meaning, 
“ There is something coming to you,” 
raising his glass at the same time, lest 
you should not understand his object. 
If you are a novice, you merely bow, 
and take a sip of your beer, thinking 
it is all over; but the ceremony is by 
no meanscomplete. In the first place, 
you ought not then to taste the liquor 
at all, but you must bawl out— 
«Drink !” and then, after the space of 
a few minutes, return the compliment, 
by saying : “ Es kommt zuruck”—* It 
comes back again.” 
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Such is the process, which it is well 
to know, as by not following it, al- 
though offence is never taken at a 
stranger, you will undoubtedly lose 
caste, and be set down for a “ blummer 
junge”—that is, a blockhead—a cha- 
racter which, among the students, is 
treated with the contempt it merits. 

The ceremony of boring through the 
cap, which we have already described, 
was next proceeded with ; and then all 
the Seniors of the different chores as- 
sembled in solemn conclave around the 
president’s chair, and for half an hour 
or so appeared to be busily engaged in 
debating upon matters of state policy. 
When the conference was ended, an- 
othercrash of music burst from the or- 
chestra, and the following quaint and 
beautiful song was chaunted, some of the 
stanzas of which, in the original, bear 
a somewhat striking resemblance to 
a ditty called “The Jug of Punch,” 
which, we doubt not, is well known to 
to all curious readers of “ The Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland.” 


‘¢ Brothers ! when the sand is waning 
In life’s hour-glass, faint and low ; 
When no more the bright bow! drain- 
ing, 
To my last long home I go. 


‘But one care from your love [I'll 
borrow, 
Without the pomp of vain parade : 
In some green spot afar from sorrow, 
See your old companion laid. 


*¢ And let the bier on which you bear 
him 
Be formed from some old 
cask’s wood, 
And place the crystal goblet near 
him, 
From which he quaffed life’s ruby 
flood. 


wine- 


‘“« Let him not rest in earth’s damp bo- 
som, 

But ‘neath some clustering purple 
vine ; 

No tree should o’er his relics blossom, 

Save that which yielded sparkling 
wine. 


‘* When man by man you sadly follow, 
Old friends on earth, for the last 
time, 
’Stead of the death-bell’s tolling hol- 
low, 
The goblet’s music be his chime. 


** And o’er his tomb be then inscribed 
A story which shall only tell ; 
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‘ When this man lived, he laughed, 
imbibed, 

And now, life’s banquet o’er, sleeps 
well!” 


The music of this song is exceedingly 
beautiful, and for its simplicity and 
touching pathos, not to be equalled by 
any we have ever heard. Pipes were 
now lit, and a box of cigars was set 
before us, out of which having selected 
what we thought was a very mild Ha- 
vannah, we filled up a large chopine of 
beer, and settled ourselves comfortably 
to “spend theevening.” We had not, 
however, indulged long in this luxury 
when a party of excited young “ foxes” 
came up, and seizing upon us, insisted 
upon having a dance. It was in vain 
we struggled; it was in vain we re- 
presented that in our country such 
a thing, without the presence of the 
fair sex, was impossible. Off we were 
carried; and a “fox” of gigantic sta- 
ture having seized us round the waist, 
the band was ordered to strike up, and 
round we went, greatly to our discom- 
fort, in a species of maniacal polka— 
with which, aided by the beer, the 
gentle stimulant of smoking, and the 
wild excitement of the song, our head 
grew so addled that, we are sorry to 
Say, we cannot remember more of the 
events of that evening ; until, aroused 
by the gleaming of schlagers and the 
flashing of torches, we found ourselves 
rattling, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, over the pavement of the town. 

There was one other song sung on 
that occasion, the words of which (we 
think by Kérner) we have never yet 
seen translated. It contains so much 
of the spirit and execution of our own 
Moore in the best of his melodies, 
that we trust we shall be pardoned for 
going back in our course, to cull so 
fair a flower. It is called 


DREI FREUNDLICHE STERNE, OR ‘* THE 
THREE JOLLY STARS.” 


‘* When the clouds of this life darken 
o’er us, ! 
Three stars through the gloom gaily 
shine, 
And they sparkle so brightly before 
us, 
We call them Love, Music, and Wine. 


‘“‘ For there lives in the voice of sweet 
singing : 
A spell that can banish all pain, 
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And the joys of the past seem reviving 

In our hearts, with its glad notes 
again. 

« And the wine-cup, filled high and o’er- 

flowing, 

Bestows such delight as we sing— 

Oh! the world then before us seems 
glowing 

In the hues of perpetual spring. 


“ But the third star—the third, as above 


us, 

It sparkles with ray so benign, 

Oh! it melts on the soul like sweet 
music, 

And glows in the bosom like wine. 


‘ Then on o’er our path, as we wander, 
Kind planets, continue to shine ; 
And may we through life still grow 
fonder 
Of Love, and sweet Music, and Wine. 


‘* When the lamps of the festival glitter, 
May your kin¢ 7 the revel prolong ; 
Here’s a health, then—long life to the 


iver 
OF kisses, love, music, and song.” 


Of course when such disastrous re- 
sults as the loss of a nose, the slicing 
off of an ear, or the dividing of a sinew, 
may attend upon the schaler duel, it 
behoves the student to prepare, by 
careful practice, for the encounter ; 
and he is truly assiduous. No wrestler 
of old, practising for the Olympian 
games, ever devoted himself with such 
zeal to his task of preparation, as the 
student. He could not, except by 
constant and careful practice, be- 
come so beautiful a swordsman as he 
is; and for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing his studies in the art, there are 
several rooms in the house of the 
fencing master, set apart for the prac- 
tice of each chore, which are called 
the “ fecht boden.” A stranger enter- 
ing one of these apartments for the 
first time would be puzzled to make 
out what its use could possibly be. He 
sees a large, low, well-lighted room, 
with a wooden surbace running round 
it, to which are attached, by chains 
and padlocks, a curious and motley 
array of weapons of warfare—sabres, 
schlagers, huge iron masks, shaped 
like pots, and long gauntlets of stuffed 
leather ; each proprietor having a hook 
to which he may attach as many of 
these as he pleases; and every good 
swordsman generally having a couple 
of pair of schlagers, and one sabre, at 
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the least, the room is more like an 
ancient armoury than anything else. 
This constant practice of the art of 
fencing is, of course, well known to 
the university authorities, although 
there is actually a code of laws in 
force for the prevention of the duel, 
and a reward of eighty gulden held 
out to any adventurous beadle who,has 
art enough to take the parties in the 
fact. The legislative enactments upon 
the subject of duelling are to the ef- 
fect, that if any one is actually killed 
in an encounter, or mutilated, all the 
parties concerned are to be handed 
over to the civil authorities—it is no 
longer a mere breach of university 
discipline ; but if none of these con- 
sequences follow, a month’s imprison- 
ment in the *consilium abeundi,” or 
university prison, shall be the punish- 
ment. The seconds, witnesses, chal- 
lenge-bearers, and umpires, are all 
accessories to the fact, and are liable 
to the same penalty. Surgeons and 
doctors who are called upon to attend 
any wounded party must give instant 
information, or suffer a pecuniary pe- 
nalty, and all implements of warfare 
found upon the premises where the duel 
is fought, are to be confiscated for the 
benefit of the treasury; and a beadle 
discovering parties engaged in the act 
is to receive a reward not exceeding 
seven pounds. This sum to a German 
of the “* Bumble class” being a little 
fortune, they often make great, and 
occasionally successful exertions for 
the apprehension of offenders. All 
this will serve to explain a scene of 
which we were once the very much 
amused spectators. Being engaged 
one day at Newenheim, with some 
other idlers, in watching a couple of 
students, who were endeavouring with 
laudable anxiety (and one of them 
with some success) to maim each other 
as much as possible, a sudden, and to 
us a very incomprehensible tumult 
arose. The Red Fisherman darted 
madly forwards and seizing one of 
the combatants, begun tearing off his 
equipments with marvellous celerity ; 
the other man fell a victim to some 
one else, who tried to denude him af- 
ter a similar fashion. Never did I 
witness such a scene of confusion and 
uproar: dogs barking like mad; men 
tearing to and fro like devils—opening 
mysterious cupboards and receptacles 
in the walls and floor—stowing away 
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«*pank hosen,” * secondin priigels,” 
‘stulps,” and surgeons’ tools. Out 
we all bundled, tumbling over one 
another down stairs’; the Irlander 
rolling over a fat German, whose 
pipe was broken, and ‘who ejaculated 
“Teufel” with some acerbity. The 
whole troop then rushed into the gar- 
den; one of the duellists, whose gar- 
ments there had not been time to re- 
move, taking off to the mountains. 
When we got into the garden, nothing 
was seen to justify so much alarm, 
but a small boat which, directed with 
vigorous strokes, rapidly neared the ri- 
ver’s bank, and in the stern of which was 
seated a tall man, wrapped in a huge 
cloak. Ashe stepped quickly ashore, he 
was hailed by a hundred voices, which 
sung out, * Hurra for the poodle !— 
hoch! the poodle !"—that being the 





Tue moon is up! Like old Melrose, 
you ought to see the castle of Heidel- 
berg by her silver ray. The ruined 
towers in the clear cold light rise in all 
their hoary grandeur ; the shattered 
rampart and the crumbling wall cast 
their deep shadows athwart the river’s 
breast ; the gorgeous masonry of the 
elector’s palace, the rude strength of 
the eastern tower, the fretted pinnacles 
of the ancient chapel, stand out in bold 
relief from the mountain’s wooded 
side : 


* Buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem streaked with ebon and ivory.” 


Magnificent ruin!—in the calm so- 
litude of a summer’s eve, how often, 
wandering along your stately terraces 
and noble gardens, have we mused upon 
the days of your feudal pomp; and 
those grey walls seemed to us clothed 
with the splendours and peopled with 
the beings of “ The Past,” and the 
times would rise before us when those 
lighted halls, so desolate now, crowded 
with princely guests, shone down upon 
the silver Neckar; when the folds of 
pee banners, flung from those ivied 

attlements, were waving in the moun- 
tain wind ; when the plumed troop of 
stalwart knights, with glancing spears 
and crimson pennons, would issue from 
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familiar and endearing epithet by 
which the Burschen distinguish the 
beadle. On he came, his huge black 
whiskers and moustache curling with 
indignation at seeing his descent had 
proved ineffectual. The students, 
however, pretended to be very glad to 
see him. At last he could stand it 
no longer, and seeing there was no 
good in ill-humour, a smile gradually 
stole over his features; and, having 
accepted a cigar from one of our 
friends, he proceeded to institute a 
vigorous search in the apartment, 
when, of course, he could discover 
nothing; thus illustrating the truth 
of the Burschen proverb— 


“ The Poodle may come if he wishes, 
But why, my brave boys, should we fear? 
He'll find none of the feast but the dishes, 
Or a coast that is equally clear.” 






Il. 





that noble arch. How oft from that 
garden—a wilderness of weeds now, 
but then a trim parterre—has thrilled, 
perchance upon royal maiden’s ear, the 
lay of love. That emblazoned hall 
once rang to the echo of the midnight 
wassail—* bright lamps shone o’er fair 
women and brave men.” Where bethey 
allnow? Where is the knight ?—the 
maiden ?—the princely reveller ?—the 
sparkling eye of the proud beauty ?— 
the haughty baron ?—the elector ?— 
the warrior-bishop?—and the minstrel ? 
—the fiery breast that throbbed with 
restlesss ambition ?—and the tender 
heart that yearned for love ?— 


“ All silent now and still, as the green earth that 
covers them |” 

From one dismantled tower, higher 
than its fellows, we have stood for 
hours, gazing upon the varied and 
unrivalled beauties of that vast plain 
which, studded with gardens, villages, 
and forests, lies spread out like a car- 
pet at our feet—the fairest prospect in 
Europe!—the garden of the Rhine! 
Away in the distance, far as the eye 
can reach, rises the dim outline of the 
Hartz mountains, where our lion- 
hearted Richard pined in captivity ; 
the windings of the beautiful Rhine, 
far, far away towards Basle, are gleam- 
ing in the rays of the sun; the ca- 
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thedral of Worms towers in the dis- 
tance. Then come back upon us the 
palmy days of that now silent city— 
the time of the emperor and the diet, 
when the glittering pageant and the 
tournament passed in proud array be- 
fore its walls. We look down upon 
old Spires, once peopled with princes, 
bishops, and knights, now long moul- 
dering in the dust. Over that very 
plain upon which we are gazing now, 
onceswept, in compact array, the stately 
baron, with his troop of stalwart re- 
tainers, to Palestine. He is pictured to 
us as, in all the vigour of lusty man- 
hood, with flashing armour and ban- 
ners flung upon the wind, he passes on 
his way. We see him again, after 
years of warfare and toil, travel- 
stained and weary, with drooping crest 
and torn banner, straggling, with a 
broken host, to his castle-home upon 
the Rhine again. There stands the 
old cathedral. We see Turenne’s sa- 
vage soldiery playing at ball in its spa- 
cious dome, with the skulls of German 
kings. How many a scene of splen- 
dour and of pomp has passed within 
view of those mouldering walls, which 
the wrath of man and the lightning 
of heaven have alike assailed in vain, 
for still they stand, a grey and time- 
worn monument of the glories of 
the past, scathed by the tempest and 
blasted by the lightning of heaven. 


“* There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high and battles passed below; 
But they who fought are in their bloody shroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere 
now, 
And the bleak battlement shall bear no future 
blow.” 


Many, indeed, have been the curious 
passages of love and of war which have 
passed within sight of those old walls ; 
but few of the traditions connected 
with the place are fraught with more 
melancholy interest than the history 
of an occurrence which took place 
some short time since, the closing 
scene of which we arrived in time to 
witness. 

After the observations we have just 
made upon the German system of 
duelling as contrasted with our own, 
it may seem somewhat inconsistent to 
narrate the following story ; but as we 
could scarcely describe the touching 
and melancholy scene of the student’s 
funeral without narrating also the cir- 
cumstances connected with his death, 
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we prefer incurring the semblance of 
so serious a charge rather than dimi- 
nish the interest of our narrative, pre- 
mising, however, as we have already 
intimated, that the pistol duel is of very 
very rare occurrence in Germany, 
taking place, when it does occur, 

only in cases of real injury, where 

some insult of a grievous nature has 

been inflicted ; and we do not recollect 

ever having heard of an instance which 

happened except the one we are about 

to relate; it is strictly prohibited 

both by the university and the civil 

law, the principals and seconds being 

liable, according to the circumstances 

of the case, to the punishments of 

death or perpetual banishment. 

Clara Von Rosenstein was one of 
the loveliest maidens not only in Hei- 
delberg, but in the whole principality 
of Baden. Tall, and of matchless sym- 
metry, her graceful figure was just 
expanding into the bloom of woman- 
hood; her smile was like a sunbeam ; 
her cheek like the delicate hue of the 
rose; and her soft brown hair waved 
in glossy curls from a brow bright with 
intelligence, and fairer than the snow ; 
while her dove-like eyes, of the deepest 
blue, fringed by long dark lashes, 
beamed with a gentle light, which, in 
the days of chivalry, would have sent 
half the champions of Christendom 
into the lists to shiver a spear for one 
single glance. She was one of those 
rare beings which seem almost too 
beautiful for the atmosphere of this 
every-day world ; and her beauty was 
only to be equalled by her sweet and 
amiable mind. Of course, the students 
had by far too much good taste not to 
go half mad for the love of so peerless 
a damsel; and the gentle Clara had, 
in fact, turned the heads of half the 
university. To use the words of She- 
ridan’s beautiful song— 


* Friends in all the aged she met, 
And lovers in the young.” 


Whenever a ball was in prospect the 
young nobles—aye, even the Crown 
Prince himself, would go to engage 
her hand for the dance a month be- 
fore. If you passed along the Anlage 
of asummer’s night, rising from the 
old acacia trees which waved beneath 
her mother’s dwelling, the silver strains 
of the serenade brought by some spell- 
bound lover, would be sure to fall 
upon the ear. Many a lover had 
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sighed for her in vain; but of all the 
numerous aspirants to her favour the 
Count Ernst Von Newenberg was the 
only one who seemed to have a chance 
of success. Young, rich, handsome, 
and fascinating, with some of the 
oldest blood of Saxony in his veins, 
Von Newenberg was the idol of his 
associates, and the picked man of his 
chore. One of the first swordsmen at 
the university, his aim at the “ yagt” 
was as unerring as his guard at the 
duel was true. At the revel his laugh 
was the merriest, and his song the 
lightest ; while his generous and open 
temper, and the unaffected simplicity 
of his manner, made his society courted 
by all. No one was so frequently the 
gentle Clara’s partner in the dance, 
or her companion in those mountain 
rambles which, accompanied by her 
mother and sisters, were her delight ; 
and at length the world gave it out— 
and we believe the world for once was 
in the right—that the flower of the 
“Odenwald” had become the betrothed 
of the Count Von Newenberg. 

As ill-fate would have it, there was 
then a student at the university, who, 
it was said, had also been an aspirant 
for the smiles of the gentle Clara, and 
who in person as well as character was 
widely different from the Count. He 
was a Suabian noble; dark and grim 
in his aspect, fierce and overbearing 
in temper ; in every respect as oppo- 
site as possible from his more favoured 
rival Was he who was known by the 
formidable appellation of the Black 
Baron. His stormy passions had never 
brooked control ; and when, at last, to 
his dismay, he learned that the beau- 
tiful Clara had blessed another with 
her heart, from that moment an in- 
tense and deadly hatred of Von New- 
enberg seized possession of his whole 
being, and he eagerly sought some op- 
portunity of fastening a quarrel upon 
him; which Ernst, though brave as 
a lion by nature, yet being of a quiet 
and an unassuming temper, took every 
precaution to avoid. Matters had been 
going on in this way for some time, 
when it was announced in the papers 
that a ball would take place in the 
Museum upon New Year's Eve. No 
sooner was this fact made public than 
the Baron, who, we suppose, wished 
to have one chance more, repaired to 
Clara’s dwelling, and requested her 
hand for a certain dance; and as it is 
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not the etiquette of the country in such 
cases for a lady to refuse, the fair 
Clara yielded a reluctant assent. Un- 
fortunately, however, she made some 
mistake, and accidentally marked the 
Baron’s name down for the wrong 
dance upon the little “* karte der balle”’ 
which in Germany is furnished before- 
hand to every lady by the master of 
the ceremonies. The evening arrived, 
and never did the “ beauty of the 
‘ Odenwald’” appear more bewitching ; 
attired in a robe of snowy white, with 
no ornament save a solitary rose in the 
silken tresses of her dark hair. Those 
who saw her that night floating along 
in the graceful waltz declared that 
their eyes never lighted upon a more 
perfect vision of youthful loveliness. 
She was just about to dance with the 
count, when the Black Baron ap- 
pee with an ominous and scowling 

row. ‘ Friulein,” said he, “ I think 
you promised me this dance.” No,” 
replied Clara, showing him her little 
tablet, “ I have your name down for 
the next. This one I promised to the 
Count Von Newenberg.” The baron’s 
eyes flashed fire as he rudely replied, 
*“ You must certainly be mistaken. 
You promised me the second ‘ Schot- 
tisch ;’ this is it, and I cannot let you 
off.” « Well,” said Clara, “ as the 
mistake must have been mine, Herr 
Baron, if the count will be good 
enough to excuse me until the next 
dance, I have no objection to dance 
this with you.” ‘ Count Newen- 
berg,” replied the Baron, “ has no 
voice in the matter. If you do not 
dance with me now, you shall dance 
with no one else to-night.’ The blood 
mounted up to the Count’s temples at 
the savage rudeness of this speech ; but 
curbing his indignation, he quietly re- 
plied, «* The Fraulein dances with me 
this time, and any such language as 
you have just used must not be re- 
peated.” The poor Friulein was in- 
consolable. She entreated Ernst to 
allow her to withdraw from the dance, 
but this the Count would by no means 
permit. Gaily floated the music’s vo- 
luptuous swell; round went the dance ; 
beneath the loving light of the Friu- 
lein’s beautiful eyes, Ernst forgot his 
passage with the moody Baron; butthat 
night was the last time he ever press- 
ed the slender waist of the beautiful 
Clara, and he listened then to the silyer 
tones of that voice whose sound upon 
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earth was never to greet his ear again. 
Upon arriving at his lodgings, Ernst 
found one of the Suabian Chore wait- 
ing for him, with a cartel from the 
baron. He had hoped that the affair 
was over, but he little knew the fierce 
and vindictive spirit of his rival. 

“ Go back,” he said, “and tell the 
Baron, that in this case if any message 
ought to come at all it should be 
from me; he made use of language 
which few others would have brooked, 
but I forgive him, I do not seek hislife.” 

“ Count,” replied the Suabian, “ the 
Baron is determined, and he desires 
me to add, that if you show any disin- 
clination to meet him, he will take the 
first opportunity of insulting you in 
public.” 

“Let him, if he dares,” replied 
Ernst, and the Suabian departed. 

The next day, however, a collision 
took place, unnecessary for us to de- 
scribe; suffice to say that the baron 
was so violent and outrageous in his 
conduct, that a meeting was considered 
inevitable. The challenged party in 
such cases has always his choice of 
weapons, and the Count von Newen- 
berg had to select between the plea- 
sant alternative of the crooked sabre 
or the pistol, as he knew his opponent 
was at the very least fully his match 
with the sabre, and had, besides, the 
advantages of superior height and 
strength ; he chose the latter, and the 
Black Baron went nearly mad with 
rage when he heard of this selection ; 
he stamped about like a maniac, cursed 
his stars, his second, and every body 
else. 

“T hoped I had him in my power,” 
said he, grinding his teeth—* but this 
eursed chance will spoil all. Von 
Newenberg never misses his mark, so 
that unless I can get the first shot I 
am a dead man.” 

The hour was fixed for seven o’clock 
the following morning ; the place was 
the garden behind the castle, and the 
count spent the rest of the day among 
his friends, not daring to trust himself 
with the sight of his beloved Cla- 
ra. Morning dawned, the crisp frost 
sparkled upon the ground, the air was 
sharp and bracing, every blade of grass 
and leaf glittered like a diamond in the 
dew, as Ernest and his friend walk- 
ed up the avenue of old lime trees 
which leads to the “ Alte Schloss ;” 
having reached the garden they found 
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the baron and his party already on 
the ground—the former was pacing 
moodily to and fro, with his hat drawn 
down over his face. After some dis- 


cussion the seconds decided that they 
should fight what is called the barrier 
duel, in which the combatants are 
posted at a certain distance, and may 
advance to a given limit, firing during 
their progress at any time they please, 
so that, of course, the party who re- 
serves his fire, if he is not hit himself, 
has the life of his opponent in his hands. 
The ground was measured, the space 
within which each might advance, 
twelve paces, was marked out, and a 
pistol having been placed inthe hands of 
the combatants, each of them took up 
his position. ‘ Our anxiety,” said my 
informant, himselfan eye-witness, “was 
now at the highest.” The baron ap- 
peared in an entire suit of black, his 
coat buttoned up to his chin, and not 
a vestige of any other colour to be seen 
upon which the eye could rest for an 
aim. While the count, flinging off 
his cloak, appeared in his ordinary cos- 
tume, his frock coat flying loosely open, 
and discovering a light-coloured waist- 
coat. Let him have his fair chance,” 
said he, taking a small gold snuff-box 
from his waistcoat pocket, and handing 
it to his second, who took the oppor- 
tunity of advising him, in a whisper, to 
button his coat. Each party now ad- 
vanced slowly in the direction of the 
other, the black baron covering all 
the while his opponent with his pistol, 
now and then lowering it so as to secure 
his aim. While the count advanced 
with firm and composed step, with his 
weapon pointed to the ground; sud- 
denly he raised it slightly ; the bright 
barrel glanced for a moment in the 
sun, his hand was steady, and his aim 
true—he fired; a thin puff of blue 
smoke floated to leeward, and the 
Black Baron’s right arm, shattered by 
a pistol bullet, dropped powerless by 
hisside. ‘Stand your ground,” thun- 
dered the baron, with a deep impre- 
cation, as he saw Von Newenberg com- 
ing forward as if to assist him. Every 
one stood aghast—they thought the 
duel was atanend. The count threw 
away his pistol, folded his arms, and 
turned with a quiet smile to his second, 
** Never mind,” said he, “he can’t do 
much harm now.” The count how- 
ever had reckoned without his host, for 
the grim baron, with a scowl of vin- 
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dictive malice, taking up the pistol in 
his left hand, advanced within the 
nearest limit—the count still retaining 
his position opposite. Atlast heraised 
his weapon—every heart was sick with 
anxiety—long and steady was his mur- 
derous aim—he drew the trigger—and 
Count Von Newenberg, with one con- 
vulsive spring into the air, fell to the 
earth with a pistol bullet in his heart. 
The spectators could scarcely believe 
their senses, but, alas! it was too true, 
Of the brave, the generous, and the 
high-minded young noble, upon whom 
the sun rose that morning full of health 
and hope, all that remained now was 
a senselesslump of clay. The murderer 
gazed for one brief moment on his work 
—then turned to the mountains, and 
never was the gloomy form of the black 
Baron seen in Heidelberg again. 

It is only to students who have dis- 
tinguished themselves at the university 
that the honor of a public funeral by 
torch-light is ever accorded, and that 
by special leave of the authorities ; 
and as the mortality among them is 
very slight, it is a spectacle which 
rarely occurs, and is not often seen 
by an Irishman. The sorrow for the 
death of Von Newenberg was deep and 
universal—hisown intimate companions 
and the whole of the chore to which 
he belonged were inconsolable at his 
loss ; and when the family of the un- 
fortunate young nobleman, having been 
apprised of the sad event, at length 
arrived, a day was fixed for conveying 
his remains, with public honours, to 
the grave. Every student of the uni- 
versity, and most of the professors, 
made it a point to attend. The scene 
was fraught with melancholy interest, 
and was one which made a deep im- 
pression upon us. 

At the distance of little more than a 
mile from the town lies the new bu- 
rial-place of Heidelberg. It is a quiet 
spot, embosomed by trees, upon ‘a 
sunny slope on the mountain’s side. 
We have seldom seen a place in which 
the spirit, shattered by the disappoint- 
ments and torn by the storms of this 
weary world, could find a calmer re- 
pose. 

Far off—so far that its noise can 
scarcely reach ‘the ear—roll on the 
bustle and the toil of life; the plain- 
tive and soothing murmur of the Nec- 
kar is heard in the distance, as with a 
sound like breakers in a dream, it rip- 
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les past, sweet and musical enough in 
‘ancy’s ear to soothe even the still re- 
pose of death ; wild flowers bloom in 
rich profusion, and tall trees cast their 
shadows across the quiet graves ;—not 
these alone, but the rose, the lily, and 
the violet, planted and tended by care- 
ful hands, mark where the loved and 
lost ones sleep. A German burial- 
place is indeed an instructive study, 
and one which fills the mind with sad 
but pleasant thoughts. No marble 
monuments, once rich with carving, 
and decorated by the curious tracery 
of art, but mouldering and neglected 
by the hand of time, are there ; no 
emblazoned stone, fresh from the ar- 
tist’s hand, tells in letters of gold 
the history of the life and the many 
virtues of the dust which lies beneath 
it; no rank weeds wave over neglected 
graves; but a little square piece of 
earth, amid the green turf, smooth as 
velvet, with a rustic cross and a weep- 
ing willow at its head, planted with 
those sweet flowers, afford a simple 
and touching proof that they who 
sleep beneath are not forgotten, nor 
even remembered as when, struck by 
disease, they lay pale and wasted upon 
the bed of death; but that they are 
still associated in the minds of the sur- 
vivors with the fresh and beautiful 
things of earth, while the bloom of the 
annual, returning again with the breath 
of spring, is planted as if to testify 
that the spirit has quitted its tenement 
of clay for a land where the summer 
of its life shall never fade. The dull 
and solemn tone of the funeral-bell 
comes floating from the old grey tower 
of the cathedral, as the mournful train 
which accompanied the departed stu- 
dent to his resting-place draws near. 
It is preceded by a band of music, and 
the trumpets fall with a wailing ca- 
dence upon the ear. On it comes !— 
the flaming torches cast a fitful glare 
through the darkness—now light- 
ing up the faces of the specta- 
tors—now falling with an uncertain 
gleam upon the “ Todten bahre,” or 
hearse, which, drawn by six horses 
clothed in black, with white plumes 
nodding at their heads, sweeps slowly 
past. It is a long, long, funeral car 
without a canopy, upon which the cof- 
fin, covered with black cloth trailing 
in the dust, is laid. It is usually 
preceded by a company of torch- 
bearers. Crosswise upon the cof- 
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fin were laid two ‘schlagers,’ fas- 
tened together with the chore band 
and the cap of the young noble, the 
gay chore colours of the _basket- 
hilts being closely muffled with black 
crape. The Senior of the chore, at- 
tired in full dress—a hat, with white 
plumes, deep white leather gloves, and 
with his sword trailing behind him on 
the ground, followed the funeral car. 
Then comes the whole chore, drawn 
up in two lines, marching in single file, 
rach man clad in black, and carrying 
his drawn sword, with its point turned 
to the ground. The remainder of the 
students, marshalled in separate chores, 
come next, every one carrying in his 
hand a torch of blazing pine. 


“Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 
As silent and slow they followed the dead." 


Garlands of flowers are laid on the 
coffin, and as the procession passes on 
its way, the wail of the trumpets, the 
strange costume of the students, the 
blue steel glancing in the torch-light, 
formed altogether a spectacle not infe- 
rior in interest to anything we had ever 
seen, though wanting the muffled drum 
and the well-arranged trappings of 
martial pomp; it is even a more touch- 
ing sight than the soldier’s funeral. 
The train reached at last the Fried- 
hof, or churchyard, and the chore of 
the departed student, assembling round 
the open grave, lowered the coffin with 
cords to its last resting place; each 
man then threw a handful of earth 
upon it; a short address was pro- 
nounced by the clergyman, eulogising 
the many virtues of the deceased, set- 
ting forth his simple and manly vir- 
tues, and deprecating the act by which 
he met his untimely end. The com- 
panions of the chore then lowered 
their swords on the grave, and clashed 
them together twice or thrice, a burst 
of music rose from the band, and every 
voice joined in singing the beautiful 
words of Schiller’s song— 


*6 THE GRAVE. 


* Deep yawns the grave to mortals— 
On its brink dark horrors stand ; 

A black veil shrouds the portals 
Of that undiscovered land. 


“ The nightingale's sweet singing, 
In its breast can never sound 
Nor love, her roses flinging, 
Break through the mossy ground. 
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“ Nor can the bride forsaken, 
As she wrings her hands in woe, 
Nor the wailing orphans waken 
The dust that sleeps below. 


“ But, still, in that place so lonely, 
Can the peace we have sought for come 
And man through its dark gates only, 
Rest in a quiet home. 


* And the heart that with grief is riven, 
Finds ever in that still shore, 

From the storms of life a haven, 
Where its pulses beat no more.” 


This song concluded, the party then 
bent their steps homewards, and left 
him whom they had seen among them 
but yesterday, in the full flush of 
youth and happiness, ‘alone with soli- 
tude. 

When we reached the town, we pro- 
ceeded to the Museum Platz, or grand 
‘place’ of the town, when the whole 
array was marshalled into a hollow 
square, the seniors of the respective 
chores occupying the different corners. 
The spectacle was now truly magnifi- 
cent; one vast square of light was 
formed by the blazing torches which 
flashed strangely upon the fanciful 
costume, the white plumes, and gleam- 
ing schlagers of the students. The 
trumpets rang forth in plaintive music 
—a thousand voices joined in a mag- 
nificent chorus—a thousand swords in 
the pauses of the music clashed to- 
gether—at a given signal every one 
flung his torch on high into the air, 
whirling about through the deep dark- 
ness of the night, they looked like so 
many fiery meteors, each emitting, in 
its descent, a shower of ‘Sparks ; cross- 
ing each other in the air they all fell 
together forming in the centre of the 
square a brilliant pile, which flared 
for one brief moment, up into a 
blaze of light, and then suddenly died 
away, no unfitting emblem of the 
career of him whose light of life they 
had so lately seen extinguished. The 
assembly then dispersed. This sad 
story, the features of which are doubt- 
less familiar to any one who has hap- 
pened to be a traveller in Germany 
within the last two years, will be re- 
cognised by many a reader. Two 
noble families were plunged into the 
deepest affliction by the mournful 
event, and in the course of the last 
summer, at Berlin, a beautiful girl, 
in whose faded cheek the lines of sor- 
row were still recent, was pointed out 
to us as the once celebrated “ flower 
of the Odenwald.” 
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BY HANS DAUMLING. 


Atack a day! what a weary world 
it is grown to be !—with all our newly- 
discovered roads to knowledge and 
wealth, our monster factories, our 
steam presses, our eternal teachings, 
and our headlong pursuit of money! 

Youth is but a probationary exer- 
cise of the faculties, destined to sub- 
sequent distinction in some career of 
ambition; manhood isthe open warfare 
ofcraftagainst craft, and calling against 
calling ; and even childhood! childhood, 
that once was free, and happy, and 
careless, is now a poor, imprisoned, 
fettered thing, bound up by trammels, 
flattered into a false esteem of quali- 
ties, that confer no pleasure at the 
time, and lead to no profit after- 
ward—stripped of its fairest gift, 
imagination, the prompter of hope, 
the “nurse of young desire,”— it is 
rendered a miserable state of pe- 
dantic self-sufficiency, without know- 
ledge, and, worst of all, without 
hope. 

Where is the beaming eye of happy 
childhood now ?—where its light step, 
its lighter heart, its merry laugh, its 
bursting buoyancy? They are gone, 
lost, buried beneath a mountain of 
little Pinnock’s catechisms, tales about 
chemistry, stories of botany, twad- 
dling mockeries of science, serving 
to corrupt the taste, and not stimulate 
the ardour of youthful study. 

Let us if we will—or rather, if we 
must—be “slaves of the lamp” of 
wealth—let us toil, and think, and 
labour, from morningtill late at night, 
and even through the darksome hours 
too, let us fashion our minds and 
train our faculties, curb our generous 
impulses, and direct our energies to 
this one only aim and object—let the 
burden of our song be gold, still gold ; 
but in the name of all charity, let 
us spare childhood—let one little brief 
portion of human existence be set 
apart from terrible conscription—let 
not infancy be tortured by a load 
unsuited to its tiny strength—but 
let its own qualities indulge com- 
panionship in the bright visions of 


imaginative fiction, glittering and 
brilliant with all the hues, whose re- 
flection is to be found nowhere so 
truly, as in their own face. 

Oh, for the days of Tom Thumb, 
and Jack the Giant-Killer, and the 
Princess Morgiana, and Beauty and 
the Beast, and Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and a thousand more! Oh, 
for the gorgeous dreams of beautiful 
gardens bending with luscious fruits, 
and palaces splendid in glittering 
gems—of cataracts leaping from rocks 
of agate, and flowers whose perfume 
steep the very senses in delight! 
Oh, for the warm affections, so ar- 
dently, but so truly pourtrayed—the 
contrasts so skilfully blended, the 
happy stratagems of mind over brute 
strength! Oh, for the small and che- 


rished idolatry of some hero or he- 
roine of the hour, suggesting its 
little world of high thought and 


noble darings, the nurtured detes- 
tation of cruelty, the love of every- 
thing like fidelity and devotedness! 
Oh, for these, in all their freshness 
and their innocence, rising like air 
bubbles from the clear well of guile- 
less childhood! Ay, welcome even the 
very sorrows of the hour, mingled 
as they are with joys, and making the 
rainbow of the heart ! 

The cold and cheerless wisdom of 
the world is scarce so redolent of 
happiness, that we should wish to 
plant it in infancy; nor would all 
the successes of after life be cheaply 
purchased at such a price. That 
they are so, generally, we utterly 
deny. Few of those who hold their 
heads above the common herd of 
mankind, are not lifted above them 
as much by elevation of sentiment, 
as by purely intellectual superiority ; 
and not one of these, perhaps, would 
deny the influence of those day-dreams 
which gilded his childhood, and made 
even the glittering triumphs of real 
life, pale before the passing splen- 
dours of young imagination. 

Instances of this kind come crowd- 
ing on ourmemory. The rugged Na- 
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poleon—the stern warrior that com- 
puted victory by the death of so 
many thousands—even he, we are told 
by one of his biographers, took sin- 
gular pleasure in recounting fairy 
tales to children. The greatest 
writer of romantic fiction in our 
own country, used to pride himself 
on his gift in this way ; and even the 
practical mind of Charles Fox did 
not disdain the triumph of being the 
idol of a little circle, who hung upon 
his words with an attention, as hushed 
and heartfelt, as ever they were lis- 
tened to in the great councils of the 
state. 

Well! well!—it was not to seek 
precedents for our opinion, or to spe- 
culate upon it, we commenced this 
paper. Our object was widely diffe- 
rent, and our desire was to address 
a very different class of readers from 
those who either care for, or dispute 
our doctrines. Let the little people 
be our audience, let us place our 
chair by the nursery fire; and to an 
audience, which we far prefer to that 
assembled in the drawing-room, we 
will now tell a story of the “ Little 
Tin Soldier.” One fact is worth a 
thousand speculations ; and if our nar- 
rative be heard with attention and 
pleasure, we care very little if our 
theory be slighted. 


THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER. 


There were once upon atime twenty- 
five tin soldiers—downright brothers 
they were in likeness, and no difference 
between any of them, because they 
were all made out of the same tin 
spoon. They held their guns fast, 
and they stood up firm and straight— 
red and blue—what a pretty uniform 
that was! The first word they ever 
heard in their lives was the loud cry, 
* tin soldiers, tin soldiers,” as a little boy 
drew aside the cover of the box and 
looked in at them, for they were his 
birth-day present. They were all so 
exactly alike, only one poor fellow, 
and he had but one leg; the other 
was shot off, you'll say, in a battle, or 
perhaps fractured in the box; no, he 
was born so, “ for it happened he was 
the last ‘melted, and there was not 
tin enough to make two legs for him ;” 
yet for all that he stood just as prim 
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and upright on his one leg as his com- 
rades did on their two; that was the 
very thing made his fate in life so re- 
markable. 

On the table where they were all 
ranged out, were many other toys; but 
the most striking of them was a castle 
made of paper, with windows—real win- 
dows, that you could look through and 
see into alltherooms. In front of the 
gate was alittle grove of trees grouped 
about a small lake ; a pond, which was 
made of a bit of looking glass, and 
seemed exactly like real water; and 
so the little wax swans must have 
thought, for they swam about and 
looked at their reflections in the calm 
surface. But the prettiest of all was 
a little maiden who stood at the half- 
open gate of the castle. She was 
dressed in snow-white muslin, with a 
sash of sky-blue over one shoulder, in 
the middle of which twinkled a star of 
pure gold; it was only a spangle to be 
sure, but it glittered like a real star ; 
and the little maiden stretched forth 
her arms and swung round in a 
pirouette so lightly and so beautifully, 
that the tin soldier began to think 
that, like himself, she had only one 
leg. 
% That were the very wife for me,” 
thought he to himself, “if she were 
not so grand, and did not live in that 
fine castle, while I have nothing better 
than a wooden box, and there are five 
and twenty of us in that—no place for 
one like her; for all that I'll try and 
make my acquaintance with her.” 

And so he placed himself against 
a snuff-box that lay on the table, 
so as to gaze his fill at her, as she 
stood so easily on her one toe, and 
never lost the balance. 

At last evening came, and the tin 
soldiers were put up in their case, and 
the people in the house all went to 
bed. Then it was that the real fun 
began, for the toys commenced playing 
all by themselves—reviews, and visits, 
and balls, and dances, while in the box 
the soldiers made such a row, for they 
could not get the lid off to get out. 
The wooden nut-cracker—an awkward 
thing he was—began cutting somer- 
saults; and the thin slate pencil, stiff 
and ungainly like a new recruit, walked 
up and down the table, and thought a 
deal of himself; “and the noise was 
so great that they awoke the canary 
bird, and he began to sing little verses 
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upon them all.” But there were two 
there that never stirred or moved— 
the little maiden and the tin soldier ; 
there she stood, balancing as gracefully 
as ever, and there was the poor fellow, 
with eyes fixed upon her just as firm 
on his one leg. 

The clock struck twelve, and just 
as the last tone died away, off went 
the lid of the snuff-box. There was no 
snuff within, but in place of it there 
sprung out a little black magician, 
very fierce and very-determined looking. 

«Tin soldier,” said he sternly, 
“keep your eyes to yourself.” 

But the tin soldier seemed as if he 
did not hear him. 

« Well, wait till morning comes,” 
said the other, threatening with his 
clenched fist, and away he went. 

Morning came, and the children got 
up, and the tin soldier was laid close 
by the window—was it accident, or 
by the power of the magician ?—-who 
knows?—but the window burst open by 
acurrent of air, and the tin soldier 
fell head-over-heels out of the third- 
story-high. That was afearful tumble! 
and he alighted right on his head, so 
that the bayonet stuck down deep in 
the ground. The little boy and his 
nurse came down to look for him, but 
though they hunted and sought all 
around, they never caught sight of 
him. Had he only cried out “ here I 
am,” they'd have soon seen him, but 
he did not like to scream out that 
way ; it would not have been becoming, 
because he was in uniform ! 

The rain now began to fall, at first 
drops, then in perfect torrents, and 
when it abated a little, two little 
urchins came past. 

*€ Look there,” cried one—* there’s 
a tin soldier; he shall have a sail for 
it to-day ;” and they made a little boat 
out of paper and placed him in it, and set 
him off down the street-channel. Hea- 
vens, what a storm that was, and what 
big waves were there! for it had rained 
tremendously, and the waters poured 
over the stones like a mountain cata- 
ract; and the boat how it dipped, and 
bounded, and twirled round and round 
so madly, that thetin soldier got addled 
and confused, but never flurried a bit ; 
he lay still, and changed not a feature, 
but held his musket as fast as ever. At 
last the boat dashed down into a deep 
cavern, dark as ever the little box was 
with the cover on. 
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“ Where to next?” cried the tin 
soldier. “ Ay, ay, this is the magi- 
cian’s doing. Well, if she were but 
here at my side, I'd not care if it 
were as dark again.” 

As he said this, a great big water- 
rat jumped out from under the wooden 
plank over the gutter. 

“ Has’t got a pass?” cried he; “come, 
out with it, old fellow.” 

But the tin soldier never spoke a 
word, but held his gun firm as before. 
Away went the boat and the rat after 
it, screaming at the top of his voice— 

“Stop him, stop him; he hasn't 
paid the toll—he hasn’t showed his 
pass!” 

But the stream was even stronger, 
and wafted the boat forward, and 
already a gleam of light was seem be- 
yond the channel; but at the instant 
he heard a terrible sound—a plashing 
noise that might have made the stoutest 
heart quake with fear. Only think, 
where the board stopped, the street 
gutter was at an end, and the water, 
with a spring, leaped into a deep canal 
by a plunge like a downright cataract. 

The moment came—over went the 
boat; it disappeared fora second ortwo, 
then was seen struggling in the waves, 
while the tin soldier sat still and firm ; 
none daresay that he ever winkedaneye, 
or so much as changed colour. There, 
four times the boat sank to the very 
edge, the water closed over it; the tin 
soldier went down deeper and deeper— 
even up to his neck; the waves rose 
higher and higher, and at last clean over 
his head. His last thought was of her he 
was never to see more, while in his brain 
ran the burthen of an old war-song— 


“ Woe to the soldier, woe, 
Through danger he must go.’’ 


The boat was dashed to pieces, and 
he sank down even deeper, when sud- 
denly a great fish sprang at him and 
swallowed him up. Oh, how dark it 
was there, and how narrow his prison 
too; but his stout heart stood by him 
still, and he lay at full length, and 
never quitted hold of his musket. 

The fish swam here and there, and 
at length began to make the strangest 
turnings and turnings; it seemed be- 
wildered, when suddenly a gleam of 
light broke forth, and a voice ex- 
claimed— 

“ A tin soldier.” 

For so it. was, the fish was caught, 
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and brought to market, and sold, and 
the cook had ripped it open, and taken 
out our little tin soldier, brought him 
up stairs in his hand, for every one 
was curious to see this remarkable 
man that had made a voyage in a 
fish’s belly. But not a bit proud was 
he, but just the same as ever. 

And where do you think he was? 
In the very room he had been in be- 
fore, and there were the same children, 
and the same toys, and the castle, aye, 
and better than all, the maiden still 
poising on her toe gracefully as ever. 
Oh, it might have made even tin weep 
with joy to see, but that wouldn't have 
been right. And he looked at her, 
and she at him, but never a word 
either of them spoke. 

Suddenly one of the children sprung 
out, and threw the tin soldier into 
the fire—he gave no reason for the 
act, but doubtless it was the magi- 
cian’s doing. The fire flashed and 
flamed around, and about him—was it 
the torture of being there, or the 
raging glow of love ?—he knew not ; 
all colour left him—was that the 
effect of his calamity, or the work- 
ing of passion? Icannot say. He 
turned his eyes towards the maiden, 
her eyes were on him, he felt it, he 
was melting away; but in all his 
agony he was true to his trust, and 
his musket he grasped firmly as be- 
fore. Just then the door burst open, 
and the wind wafted the maiden to 
his side—it was but a second, she 
flashed into one bright flame, and 
was gone. Then did he melt away 
faster and faster, till he became a 
little heap, which, when the maid 
took from the ashes, seemed to be 
shaped like a little tin heart! Of 
her nothing remained save the spang- 
ling star, and that was burned black 
as a coal. 

So faithful in love and war, and 
true to his trust in both, died the little 
tin soldier. 


And now for a story less sad, at 
least in its ending, and from the 
same author too. We'll tell you the 
tale of 


THE UGLY DUCK. 


Ir was a delightful day in summer ; 
the half ripe corn shone in green 
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and gold, and the hay lay in little 
heaps perfuming the earth with its 
odour; and the stork walked about 
on his long red legs, and prattled 
Egyptian, which you know is his mo- 
ther tongue; and the wind stirred 
the leaves of the forest trees with a 
gentle murmur, and sighed over a 
little lake of clear water ; ay, truly 
the country was beautiful to see. 

Close, to the forest stood an old 
chateau with a deep fosse round it, 
over which the shrubs and the trees 
hung, and even bathed themselves 
in the water; and the whole was as 
still and as solitary, as in the very 
thickest part of the wood. There ‘it 
was, that under the shadow of the 
water-lilies and broad deep fern, a 
duck sat upon her nest. She was 
hatching her little brood, and not 
in the very best of humour either, 
for she was tired of waiting for them 
to make their appearance, and her 
days were beginning to feel long and 
wearisome ; none of her friends came 
to visit her; the other ducks pre- 
ferred taking little water-parties in 
the fosse, to sitting gossiping under 
the shadows of the dark leaves. 

At last one egg broke—pip! pip !— 
there went another!—and so they 
were all in a few moments cracked, 
and one head here, and another there, 
peeped out upon the world, and gazed 
upon the fair green grass and flowers ; 
and their mother let them look as 
long as they liked, for she knew that 
green was good for the eyesight. 

“ Ob, but the world is big!” said 
one of the little ones, for truly their 
resting-place in the shell was not too 
roomy. 

* And think’st thou, thou see’st 
the whole world there? Heaven 
help thee! it stretches away down at 
the other side of the garden, far, 
far away—ay, over into the pastor's 
hay-field. 1 confess 1 have never 
been there myself—well, well, you 
are all here at last !” 

And so she arose, 
around her. 

« But what is this I see? Here is 
a big egg not broken yet, and tired 
enough I am;” and so with these 
words, she sighed heavily, and sat 
down to her hatching once more. 

“* How goes it, gossip?” says an 
old duck, who had just dropped in to 
pay a morning visit. 


and looked 
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“T'll tell you how it goes—right 
wearisome, here’s a great egg that I 
believe will never be hatched; but 
come and look, if they are not the 
prettiest ducklings you ever saw in 
all your days, and the image of their 
father, the old good-for-nothing, who 
never so much as came to ask how 
I was.” 

“‘ Show me the one that won’t be 
hatched ?” said the old duck ; « I'd lay 
my life it will turn out to be a turkey- 
egg. I remember being taken in that 
way myself, and trouble and worry 
enough I had trying to teach the 
creature to swim; do what you will 
they'll never take the water, I might 
scream and shout at it, it was not 
the least use—let’s have a peep—ay! 
ay! sure enough it’s a turkey-egg. 
Let it lie there, gossip, and just go 
and teach the little ones to swim.” 

“ T’ll sit alittle longer on it,” said 
the duck; “I have taken so much 
trouble about it already, I will e’en 
go through with it.” 

“IT have said my say,” said the 
old duck, “and I wish you a good 
morning.” 

At last the shell broke with a loud 
crack—pip! pip!—out went a head, 
but it was big and ugly. The duck 
looked at it, and muttered—‘“* What a 
huge head thou hast, not one of the 
others are like thee ; but certes, thou 
art no turkey-pout. Well, well, we'll 
soon see ; to the water thou shalt go, 
and into it, if I have to throw you 
there myself.” 

That day was a glorious one, never 
did the sun shine so brightly, and 
the pond actually glittered in its 
rays, as mother-duck with her whole 
family took the way to the water. 
Plump in she went, “ pat, pat,” said 
she, and one duckling after the other 
dropped in. At first the water went 
over their heads, but they soon came 
up again, and righted themselves. 

“Look at me,” said the duck, 
‘no straining, no forcing, it will come 
quite easy, hold the head up—move 
in time—one, two—one, two—well 
done—let the legs go of themselves— 
that’s perfect; and so they swam 
about beautifully, and the ugly one 
with them. 

“No, no,” muttered the mother 
to herself, “not a bit of a turkey 
about thee; see how well he holds 
his head up, and how close he brings 
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his legs under him; my own child 
and no mistake, and when one looks 
a little nearer, he’s by no means 
ugly ; I'll bring you outinto the world, 
my dear,” said she aloud, “keep close 
to me, so that nobody may tread upon 
you, and have a sharp look out for 
the cat.” 

And so they took their way down 
to the duck-yard, where there was 
a great row, for two families were 
fighting over a piece of eel, which in 
the end the cat took away from both 
of them. 

“Ay! ay!” said the mother- 
duck to her little ones, “such is the 
world, my dears! a weary world it 
is!—hold your heads up, shoulders 
back, and when you pass the old 
drake yonder, don’t forget to make 
a reverence—he has Spanish blood in 
his veins, and comes from a good 
family ; look at the red streaks on his 
legs, the truest sign of birth a duck 
can have, and one respected alike by 
men and beasts—toes inwards—toes 
inwards !—but walk wide. A well 
brought up duck keeps the feet far 
asunder. That’s it, nod the head as 
you go, and say ‘Quack! quack!’ 
very well done indeed.” 

As they passed, the other ducks 
looked rather contemptuously at them, 
and said half aloud—* There’s ano- 
ther brood, as if there were not 
enough of us already—what is to be- 
come of this over population! and 
did you ever see such a creature as 
the last, and at that, a brown duck 
walked across, and bit him on the back 
of the neck. 

‘* Let him alone, can’t you!” said 
the mother, “is he doing anything 
to you ?” 

“He's a frightful creature,” ‘said 
the other, “ one can’t help giving him 
a stroke of the bill.” 

‘* A very charming family, indeed,” 
said the old drake, with the red on 
his legs: “very good looking, every 
one of them, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the last—that is, I confess, some- 
what ugly, I wish he could be made 
over again.” 

‘* That's impossible, I fear,” said the 
mother; “but if he is not ‘pretty’ 
he’s good—you know the adage, hand- 
some is—and he swims fully as well, 
if not better, than the rest. He was 
so long in hatching, perhaps, that’s 
the reason he is so strange and odd- 
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looking ;” and as she said this, she 
stroked down the feathers of her 
neck, and patted the young one all 
over. “ And after all,” said she to 
herself, “beauty is not of so much 
consequence as he’s a drake, and a 
right strong fellow he'll be to battle 
his way through the world. Make 
yourselves at home—help yourselves 
to a piece of eel, and don’t feel 
strange.” 

And they complied with the invi- 
tation; but the young drake had a 
sorry time of it, for no one noticed 
him, but to insult him. 

“ He’s so big,’ said one; “he’s so 
awkward,” said another; while the 
turkey-cock, who, because he’s born 
with spurs, fancies he’s an emperor, 
ran at him full sail, and with a face 
as red as fire, screamed out— 

« Gobble, gobble !” 

The poor drake scarcely knew whe- 
ther he was on his head or his feet ; 
but he saw that he was a jest and a 
scoff in the whole fowl-yard. 

Thus passed the first day. The 
second and the third were even worse; 
the poor little fellow was ill-used by 
every one; even his own sisters were 
ashamed of him, and said he was a 
disgrace to the family; and at last, 
the mother could not restrain berself 
longer, but said— 

“J wish with all my heart you were 
fifty miles off.” 

And the ducks bit him; and the 
hens picked him; and the girl that 
fed the fowls never missed an oppor- 
tunity of giving him a kick with her 
foot: the very birds that sat in the 
trees and sang, seemed shocked at the 
sight of him. 

** All, all because I am so ugly,” 
cried the little drake to himself, as he 
shut his eyes, and waddled away, half 
desperate, from the spot. On and on 
he went, and at last he came to a dreary 
moor. A bleak and desolate spot it 
was, where the wild ducks used to 
gather and meet. Here he passed 
the night, weary and sad; the next 
morning came; the wild ducks had 
spied their new comrade. 

« And who art thou ?” said one. 

And the poor little drake turned 
himself round, and bowed to the com- 
pany with all the politeness he could 
muster. 

* No beauty at any rate,” said one 
of the wild ones; “but that’s no 


matter to us, if you don’t want to 
marry any of our daughters.” 

Poor fellow! nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than matrimony ; 
a few snails and a bill full of water 
was all his ambition. 

Thus passed two days; and on the 
third, came a couple of wild geese, or 
rather wild goslings, for they hadn't 
long broke the shell, and on that ac- 
count were not remarkably wise or 
well-bred. 

* Halloo, comrade !’’ said one, * what 
say you to coming with us, and learn 
to be a bird of passage? In a moor, 
not many miles from this, there are 
some very pretty young geese; you 
would make your fortune by marriage 
at once among them.” 

Biff—buff—bang went two guns 
together ; and both the goslings fell 
dead on the spot, while the water be- 
came purple with their blood; while, 
with a loud birr, a great flock of 
geese arose, and darkened the air 
overhead, for it was a large shooting- 
party; and the sportsmen covered 
the whole moor, some hid in the 
branches, some lying flat beneath 
the tall weeds; while the water-dogs 
jumped, and sprang, and plashed on 
every side, barking and yelling with 
all their might. 

What a terrible moment for our 
poor little drake! He tried to hold 
his breath, and keep his head under 
the water ; but when he could do it 
no longer, he looked up, when, to his 
horror, he beheld straight before him 
a pair of fiery eyes, and a blood-red 
tongue, and long white teeth ; but the 
water-dog only stood for a moment, 
and then, with a loud “ bow-wow,” 
whisked about, and scampered off 
without touching him. 

“Heaven be praised!” said the 
drake, “ugliness stood by me this 
time; even that fellow couldn’t bear 
the sight of me.” 

And so he lay still in the morass, 
while a great hail-storm came on, and 
the sportsmen returned to their homes. 

It was long before the little drake 
took courage to leave that spot ; but 
he did so at last, and hurried at the 
top of his speed over hill and dale. 
Towards evening, he came to a poor 
cabin; and so wretched did it seem, 
that it only stood because it didn’t 
know on which side to tumble. The 
wind blew a perfect storm; the rain 
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swooped down in torrents; and the 
little drake, for shelter’s sake, placed 
himself by the door, whence he could 
take a peep into the interior of the 
hut. 

An old woman, with a cat anda 
hen, were the only inhabitants. The 
cat she called her son; he could purr 
and hog up his back—that is, when 
he was rubbed the right way. The 
hen had very small, neat legs, and 
used to lay very good eggs, and was 
esteemed by the old woman like her 
own child. 

In the morning, they caught sight 
of the new-comer ; and the cat began 
to mew, and the hen to chuck. 

** What’s all that about ?” said the 
old woman, for her sight was not over 
good, and she took the little drake for 
a good-sized duck that had lost his 
way. ‘ A good bit of luck, too, for 
I may have duck-eggs now, if only 
he should happen not to be a drake.” 

For three weeks long did she wait ; 
but never an egg came. Now, the 
cat was the head of the house, and 
the hen was the lady of the family ; 
and they always, in speaking, said, 
“we and the world,” meaning thereby, 
that they were half of the aforesaid 
world, and not the. very worst half 
either. The poor little drake had his 
own opinions on that subject; but he 
kept them to himself. 

** Do you know how to lay eggs?” 
said the hen, 

¢ No.” 

“Can you hog your back, and 
purr ?” said the cat. 

No.” 

** Well, then, keep your tongue in 
your cheek, when you hear intellectual 
people talk.” 

And the poor drake sat in the corner, 
and moped, and he had a kind of long- 
ing for the fresh air, and the sunshine, 
and for the clear water. He could 
withstand it no longer ; and going up to 
the hen, he confessed what was pass- 
ing in his mind. 

‘IT can’t conceive what you com- 
plain of,” said the hen. “ You have 
a life of perfect idleness ; you neither 
lay eggs, nor hog your back.” 

** Ah! but if you knew how delicious 
it was on the water, to steal along 
over the placid surface, or dip one’s 
head under the waves, and lift it again 
with the bright drops, all glistening 
like spangles.” 
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“ Delightful I am sure,” said the 
hen, contemptuously., “ Only mention 
it to the cat, one of the best informed 
persons I know. Ask him what he 
thinks of your swimming and diving— 
I don’t speak of myself; or even 
of the old woman of the house, who 
is shrewd enough in her way. See 
what she would think of such water- 
parties.” 

‘Ah, you don’t understand me,” 
said the little drake. 

«Not understand you? and who 
should, if I didn’t? Do you mean to 
say that you have more sense than the 
cat and the old woman, not to speak 
of myself. Don't be conceited, my 
child; be humble and contented, and 
thank Providence for all the mercies 
bestowed on you. Ain’t you under a 
warm roof? don’t you enjoy daily, 
hourly opportunities of improving 
conversation? But the truth is, you 
are unendurable, a very inferior sort 
of person; I tell it to you frankly; 
you will always know your friends in 
this life by the sincerity by which they 
will speak to you on your unamiable 
qualities. Take my advice, try to 
lay eggs or purr.” 

“1 think I'll go out and wander,” 
sighed the little drake. 

“Go, in heaven’s name,” said the 
hen. 

And he went, and he swam, and he 
dived, and enjoyed himself with all 
his heart; while, at the same time, 
every beast despised him for his ugli- 
ness. 

And the autumn came, and the 
leaves grew brown and yellow, and 
the wind sang for them, and they 
danced under the trees, and the clouds 
flew past in the thin chill air, and the 
crow sat on the bare branches, and 
cried, * Rauk, rauk,” for he knew 
winter was coming. 

And the poor drake felt sad at 
heart. One evening, it was sunset, 
and he was sitting alone by the edge 
of a pond, and there came a rustling 
noise, and a flock of large and beauti- 
ful birds, white as snow, came drifting 
along, and alighted in the water. They 
were wondrous handsome, for they 
were swans ; and they arose from the 
water, and spread out their wings, and 
stretched our their long taper necks, 
and arose into the air. Higher and 
higher they went, and then turned 
eastward, for they were bound for a 
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brighter and a warmer land, far over 
the open sea; and the little drake 
strained his eyes to gaze after them, 
while a cry burst from him of pure 
delight. Never had he seen any thing 
so beautiful ; he knew not their names, 
nor what they were, nor whither they 
went; but he loved them, as he had 
never loved any thing before; there 
was no envy in this love, for how could 
he aspire to beauty like theirs? Poor 
little humble fellow, that would have 
been happy, if others could only en- 
dure him with patience, and not hate 
him for his ugliness ! 

And the winter came on cold, cold ; 
and the pond began to freeze ; and the 
little spot on which he swam grew 
smaller and smaller, so that he was 
obliged to keep his legs moving at 
night, or the ice would have closed 
all around on him; and this did hap- 
pen at last; and there he lay, still, 
and fast, and stiff, closed up in the ice ; 
but a peasant came, and broke the ice 
with a staff, and carried him home to 
his wife. The children wished to 
play with him, but he, poor fellow, 
mistook their kindness, and from fear 
he sprang into the milk-pail, and dashed 
it all about the room. From thence 
he jumped into the butter-pan, and 
then into the flower-tub ; and the man 
took the broom, and his wife the tongs, 
and, if the door had not been open, he 
would certainly have come to ill. As 
it was, he made his escape into the air, 
and lay down, half dead, on the fresh- 
fallen snow. But why tell all the mis- 
fortunes of so sad a destiny, or dwell 
upon the miseries of that cruel winter ? 
Spring came at last, and the sun, and 
the flowers, and the larks, and the 
fresh buds, and the apple-blossoms ; 
but, better than all, of a bright fresh 
morning there came a rustling in the 
air, and three beautiful white swans lit 
upon the little pond beside him. He 
knew them at once, and in his heart a 
strange mingling of love and sadness 
was working. 

« I will go to them,” said he; ‘they 
are the kings of all birds. I know 


they will kill me, for I am ugly to look 
upon; but it is better to die under 
their hands than be bitten by ducks, 
or be plucked at by hens, or go 
through all I have ;” and with these 
words he swam boldly up to them. 

They saw him, and with rustling 
feathers came towards him. 


* Kill me,” said he, “for I am ugly 
and hateful, and unworthy to live ;” 
and he bent his head for the stroke ; 
but as he did so, what saw he be- 
neath? His own likeness !—no longer 
a lean, grey, ill-formed creature, but 
a snow-white and beautifully-shaped 
swan. 

And the others came round him, and 
saluted him with friendly mien and 
soft voices; and the little children 
threw bread into the water to him, 
and petted and fondled him; while 
the youngest cried out— 

“There is a new one come! and 
he’s the prettiest of all !” 

And the old ones bowed their heads 
to him, and made reverences ; so that 
he felt quite ashamed, and from very 
modesty hid his head beneath his wing. 
And how happy was he !—not too 
proud, nor too vain from all his beauty 
and his gracefulness ; for a true heart 
will never be too proud nor vain. He 
remembered all he had endured and 
suffered; and now, as he swam in the 
clear stream, and bathed his neck in 
the glistening water, he murmured to 
himself— 

«© When I was a poor despised duck- 
ling, I never thought to have been as 
happy as this.” 

*©ONE IS NOT A HORSE BECAUSE 
THEY ARE BORN IN A STABLE.” 


Once more, and we have done; but 
we must really ask a hearing for our 
own favourite— 


“ THE FETE OF THE FLOWERS.” 


** Why do all these pretty flowers 
seem so withered and so sickly ?” said 
Ida to her cousin, as he sat beside her 
on the sofa, and told her all manner of 
wonderful stories, ‘* It was only last 
night they were in full beauty, and now 
their leaves are drocping, and their 
perfume nearly gone.” 

«« They are weary,” said he, “ that’s 
all.” 

“ Weary! How can they be weary?” 

“ Over-danced themselves, per- 
haps,” replied he, cautiously as be- 
fore. 

« You are jesting with me, Frank. 
Flowers cannot dance: they have no 
balls nor assemblies.” 

“ Hav'n’t they, indeed ? Since when 


have you made that discovery, I'd like 


a 


i a a ioe le iene eee 6 
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to know ?—or is it really that you ne- 
ver heard of a ¢ Flower Fete ?’” 

“Oh, how beautiful that must be, 
Frank! And do they all go?” 

** Ay, that they do—the great con- 
volvulus, and the little violet-—the large 
lily and the snow-drop.” 

“ And where do they hold their 
meeting?—in the gardens, is it ?” 

‘Oh, no—there they bloom and 
blossom all the summer time, whisper- 
ing softly—mayhap singing sweetly 
to each other ; for theirs is then a life 
of perfect pleasure, each giving hap- 
piness to the other, mingling their 
odours on the breeze, and blending 
their colours in the sunshine. It is 
in the winter they have their balls. 
Then they are carried away into the 
king’s palace, and the great conserva- 
tory, and into the splendid salons of 
the grand duke, and there it is they 
have their balls; and what beautiful 
balls they are—so graceful and so ele- 
gant!” 

** Oh, how I wish to see one,” cried 
Ida, in delight at the bare thought ; 
“and my poor dear little flowers here, 
how they must have tired themselves, 
they look so weary and worn out.” 

And as she said this,she tock her doll 
out of her little bed, and laid the 
flowers in her place, to mind and tend 
them because they were so sickly. 

“* No, Sophy,” said she to the doll, 
‘you needn't look cross or vexed. 
You are in good health, and can sleep 
very well for one night in the drawer 
here ; but these poor little things are 
very, very ill, and need great care.” 

And night came, and little Ida 
kissed her flowers, and went to bed 
and fell asleep—fast asleep ; but when 
it grew late—past midnight, I believe 
—she heard a slight rustling noise in 
the room, and she awoke, and what 
did she behold but two flowers standing 
beside the soft bed, leaning over it, and 
as if whispering to the others; and 
they arose—at first wearily, but af- 
ter a little, more lightly——and moved 
softly from the bed, and out of the 
room. Ida guessed what they were 


about, and slipped gently from her 
bed and followed them. They took 


their way across the garden, and over 
the little bridge, and then down the 
long promenade under the tall linden 
trees till they came to the park. The 
great gates were closed and locked, and 


two sentries were there; but they 
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slipped past unseen, and somehow, Ida 
knew not by what means she followed 
equally unnoticed. At last, they arrived 
at the palace. -The doors were shut, 
but no matter for that—they passed in 
easily as before, and Ida with them, 
and never stopped till they reached 
the ball-room. It was not lighted up ; 
for though the king had a ball there, 
all the guests were gone, and the lamps 
extinguished, and all in darkness. 

‘* How willthey dance here?” thought 
Ida. ‘ There is neither light nor 
music ;” but at the moment a tall 
shrub moved aside the curtain, and 
a flood of bright moonlight, clear and 
glittering as silver, bathed the room, 
while the night-wind gently opened the 
window, and sighed a soft, but delicious 
strain over the flowers that lay like 
dead or sleeping along the polished 
floor. What a change was then, and 
in a second too! As if by magic, they 
arose, and mingling embraces, began 
the ball. There were tall and fair 
lilies, like pale but lovely girls, grace- 
ful and mild to look upon; and here 
came hyacinths, like naval officers, 
with their blue coats and white facings ; 
and then again there were generals, in 
carnation and gold ; and beauties in pale 
rose tints; while old dowagers moved 
stately along, as turn-cap lilies or 
snapdragons ; and prosy old privy 
councillors, and elderly lords ofthe bed- 
chamber, were seen as wall-flowers or 
drowsy poppies,gay enough tolook upon, 
but very sleepy on nearer acquaintance; 
sly diplomates came as fox-gloves; and 
arch widows peeped out in mingled 
sorrow and coquetry, like two-faces- 
under-a-hood ; little violots were mid- 
shipmen, and the tulips were flaunt- 
ing belles, over-drest and gaudy, but 
scarcely fashionable-looking, beside the 
geranium or the clove-pink. And they 
danced so beautifully all manner of 
figures, to the soft breathings of the 
perfumed wind, weaving together in a 
thousand graceful fancies, and seem- 
ing like one all-lovely flower. And 
there came besides from the botani- 
cal garden, many foreign plants and 
flowers from India, and China, and 


South America, and far-away lands ; 
strange and curious dresses they wore— 
some brilliant and glittering, as if with 
gems; one, white as snow, they called 
a cactus, a princely-looking fellow, 
with a fillet of gold around his robe ; 
and there were others, as it were in 
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armour, with sharp weapons and 
spears all around them; and a funny 
little fellow, a Laplander, I believe he 
was, they said he was an ice-plant, all 
cold and frost-bitten, with glistening 
ice all over his leaves—he had no 
partner, but seemed very happy to be 
among the rest for all that. 

They danced according to their na- 
tional custom—the Polish lilies, the 
mazurka, the Spanish pinks waltzed, 
the Chinese roses stepped in droll 
measure of their own, and a little In- 
dian fellow, with a white cap, twirled 
round and round, and said he was a 
dervish ! 

The ball lasted till daybreak, when 
the music grew fainter and fainter, 
and Ida saw her flowers grow weary 
and turn homeward. She followed 
them by the same path they came, 
and as they went she spied a little 
daisy just opening his eye to the light, 
and making his toilette in the dew. 
How fresh and lively he looked, and 
how unlike the others, who, beautiful 
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as they were, seemed now faint and 
almost dying. 

« Why wert thou not at the ball, 
daisy ?” said Ida; “thou would’st 
surely have met some of thy country- 
men there.” 

**No doubt about that,” said the 
daisy smiling ; “‘ my countrymen are 
of all lands; but I am poor and lowly, 
and never venture to thrust my head 
in such fine company ; enough for me 
the simple pleasures of the field,‘ the 
sunshine and the wind rustling through 
the grass.” 

« Thou art not worse off,” mur- 
mured one of the sybil flowers softly ; 
“if our lives be sweet, they are but 
short.” 

So was it when Ida awoke; the 
flowers were dead and withered, their 
perfume was gone too, and nothing 
remained of their beauty, save some 
dried and colourless leaves. And the 
daisy—oh! how the daisy finds her- 
self—you have only to go out in the 
fields and you'll soon know that! 
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SCRAPS FROM BRALLAGHAN'’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ. LL.B, 


Sonnet. 


My summer task is ended—the sweet labour 
Thou oft hast heard me speak of is complete :— 
Songs rudely cast for rustic pipe and tabor, 
Wild quips, and sportive jests and fancies, meet 
Here in this little book, that at thy feet 
Like some meek suppliant lies. ©! ladye fair, 
If there be aught within this little tome 
Worthy to win one passing thought of thine, 
Thou art the cause ;—thy songs of beauty rare, 
The pleasant days pass’d in thy happy home 
Of roses, myrtle, and green eglantine, 
Thy smiles—thy sweet, sweet talk—and angel-heart, 
And loveliness, and goodness all divine, 
These have inspired the Poet's gentle art. 


re 


Hetst fst mein Wierk qethan, vas susse Viel 
Dir nicht gans unbekannt, fst nun bollenvet, 
Nur Fpass, und Dcherts, geriuges Miusensptel 
Der Dichter Dir mit viesem Buchlein senvet, 
Veracht’ eg nicht, vu wonderschone Dame, 

Das bor Ven Fussen Dir als Opfer liegt 
Wenn nur etn Glans bon heller Geistesfamme 
Deiner Aumerkung werth varin sieh zeigt 

D u hast sie angesunvet—vetner Cone 
Lieblicher Wlang, vie Wohnung auch so theuer 
Bedeckt mit Rosen, Lilien und Meben, - 
Dein holves Lachelu, Engels Werts, und schone 
Hreunvdliche Sprache—vtese haben Feuer 
Glubenvder Dichterkunst mir oft geqeben. 


Wituetm Lanver, LL.D. 
Copenhagen, July 1. Membre de L’ Institut de France. 
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Ay thjnrz0G, an thypoyl, ay Zlay Fjondpr 
Do Jajpi, CO cdopy-cbrjpard, pp v'ansyl cndjydse 
Do sZeandtilaco, 00 vead-mHém, ylle djada. 
Uyjao vo béod rrd4y, min ealayd ayn bAjpo. 
Mart. Horean, P.P., M.R.I.A. 


Blarney, Sept. 1845. 


Co Bobe-slike Little Nell. 





My darling Nett, Curto arch 


Whose face is a bower In that garden Jay hid, 
Where a million white-roses Nestled beneath 
Bud up ev'ry hour. A hyacinth’s lid. 
Walk’d forth with a choir As I gazed in her eyes 
Of maidens to pull He shot his shaft, 
A garland of roses It pierced, and the urchin 
Most beautiful. Fled off, and laughed. 


As lilies—as roses Since that dear hour, 
That fair hands twine, Our hearts have grown 
Brighter than other buds Together, and nought 
Breathe and shine. But love have known. 
So look’d my Nett Though the roses she pluck’d 
In that golden noon : Most flowers excel, 
Tliey were but stars, Yet I have a fairer 
But she the moon. Than all—my Nett. 


Brallaghan—page 230. 
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"AvOeca kaha heyousa Piroupmerdys ’Apiadva 
By era Necuwywy mpwivos erapixoy, 
"ANAats adv wodNaiat, petéerpere 6 CFoxa wacéwv 
’Qs tov ev ddras dvOcaw ye podor. ‘ 
Eiéov éyw kovpas Ehikwmdas, eter en’ dvtor, 
Pinda & es Hrop €mov toFa tetTawvev Epws. 
Av@ca \eE Apiaéva, eyw de Pidyv ’Apradvyv 
KadXotov racns dvOos oundeKeys. 


Ay Dominam. 


Tandem igitur venit lapsis gratissima rebus 
Et toties votis hora petita meis ; 

Accipe quod multo mitto tibi pignus amoris, 
Carmina perpetui pignus amoris habe ; 

Carmina missa tibi que carmina, queque poetas 
Diligis, et celebri carmine digna facis. 

Musarum studiis, studiis operata Minerve 
Aide tua colitur Phebus, amatque coli. 

Ecce timet, doctasque fores pulsare recusat 
Tincta verecundas Musa rubore genas. 

Me cantare tuas juvat, o pulcherrima, laudes, 
Nympha, nec Aoniis dignior ulla modis. 

Quod si quid merui de te bene, si quid amavi, 

Vive memor nostri, lux mea, vive memor. 
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filatteo Maria Bolarvo. 


Chi non ha visto ancora il gentil viso 
Che solo in terra si pareggia al Sole 
El accorte sembianze al mondo sole 

EV atto dal mortal tanto diviso : 

Chi non vide fiorir quel vago riso 

Che germina di rose e di vidle ; 

Chi non udi le angeliche parole 

Che suonano armonia di paradiso ; 

Chi mai non vide favellar quel guardo, 

Che, come stral di foco, il lato manco 

Sovente incende, e mette fiamme al core ; 

E chi non vide il volger dolce e tardo 

Del soave splendor tra’ 1 nero e U bianco 

Non sa, non sente quel che vaglia amore. 


On thy sweet face who ne’er hath fix’d his gaze, 
Sweet face outshining sunlight’s loveliest beams, 
Brighter than aught that mortal fancy dreams, 

Glowing with heavenly, not mere earthly, blaze— 

Who ne’er hath seen the garden of thy smile, 
Roses and lilies blent in living wreath, 

Or heard the music-words thy red lips breathe, 

Like angel anthems ; feeling all the while 

The magic of thy glance, that, like quick fires 

Shot down from heaven, with love his soul inspires— 

He who ne'er saw the slow, the soft, yet wild 
Luxuriant langour of thy fawn-like eyes, 

Knows not—he cannot know—the power that lies 

In Beauty, or in Love, the quiver-bearing child. 


Lorenjo Ve fMevdict. 


Spesso mi torna a mente anzi giammai 

Si pud partir dalla memoria mia 

DT’ abito, e’l tempo, e’l luogo dove pria 
La mia Donna gentil fiso mirai 
Quel che paresse allor, Amor, tu ’l sai, 
Che con lei sempre fosti in compagnia ; 
Quanto vaga gentil leggiadra e pia, 
Non si puo dir ne immaginar assai, 
Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 
Apollo spandi il suo bel lume adorno, 
Tali crin suoi sopra la bianca gonna : 
Il tempo e ’l luogo non convien ch’ io conti, 
Che dov’ é st bel Sole, 2 sempre giorno 
E paradiso, ov’ é si bella Donna. 


How oft my memory gladly ponders o’er 
Those old, old days of passionate first love, 
The place, the time, the dress my mistress wore, 
When, smiling like a seraph from above, 
She won me first. Thou, Cupid, thou canst tell 
How she then look’d, for never from her side 
Hast thou departed! With what gentle grace 
All paradise seemed opening in her face ! 
As down some snowy mountain’s summit wide 
A flood of sunshine falls, her tresses fell 
Over her robes of white—dream all the rest, 
I cannot hymn what passes in my breast. 
It must be day where such a sun doth bide, 
And heaven the place by her sweet presence blest. 


Vou. XXVII.—No. 160. 21 
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DIE NONNE. 


Im stillen Klostergarten 
Eine bleiche Jungfrau ging ; 
Der Mond beschien sie triibe, 
An ihrer Wimper hing 

Die Thrine zarter Liebe. 


O wohl mir, dass gestorben 
Der treue Buhle mein! 
Ich darf ihn wieder lieben ; 
Er wird ein Engel seyn 
Und Engel darf ich lieben. 


Sie trat mit zagem Schritte 
Wohl zum Mariabild ; 

Es stand in lichtem Scheine : 
Es sah so muttermild 
Herunter auf die Reine. 


Sie sank zu seinen Fiissen 
Sah auf mit Himmelsruh, 
Bis ihre Augenlieder 


Im Tode fielen zu ! 


(April, 


Ublanv. 


THE NUN. 


In the still cloister-garden 

Walks a fair young maid, 

The moon it shone so brightly 

Where the fair girl strayed, 

And the tears they ran down from her 
eyes. 


Now, heaven be thank’d, my lover 

Is shining with the saints, 

The man is made an angel 

For whom my soul faints, 

And I may love an angel in the skies. 


Before the sacred altar 

Of Mary mild she stood, 

And smiling on the Virgin, 

She prayed while pray she could— 
She look’d like a seraph at the shrine. 


Upon her knees then sinking, 
To heaven her eyes she cast ; 
Death came, and to her lover 
Her snowy spirit passed— 


Thr Schleier wallte nieder. They wander in the sweet sunshine. 


A Spanish Donnet by Garcilasso de la Vega. 


Una parte guarde de tus cabellos 
Elisa, envueltos en un blanco paino 
Que nunca de mi seno se me apartan: 
Descijolos, y de un dolor tamaéno 
Enternecerme siento ; que sobre ellos 
Nunca mis ojos de llorar se hartan. 
Sin que de alli se partan, 

Con suspiros calientes, 

Mas que la llama ardientes, 

Los enxugo del llanto, y de consuno 
Casi los paso y cuento mio a uno: 
Juntandolos con un cordon los ato 
Tras esto el importuno 

Dolor me dexa descansar un rato. 


O my lost love, Eliza! still I hold 
One dear, dear ringlet of thy raven hair, 
Twin’d up in silk with care—alas! with care. 
I wear it near my heart, but when unroll’d 
It lies before me, big tears of despair, 
Wild mournful melancholy, fills my eyes. 
O’er the loved tress my inmost spirit sighs 
Weak as an infant, and I muse in sadness, 
The victim of a lonely desolate madness. 


O my lost love, Eliza! see me weep— 
Behold me wildly kiss this cherished tress, 
Torn from thy locks of raven loveliness. 

In tears of blood the relic still I steep— 

Still to my lips thy dear, dear hair I press. 
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I fold it as a love-knot, and I bind 

It round my neck, dear love. This lulls my mind— 
I taste a short forgetfulness of sorrow, 

But wake to keener anguish on the morrow. 


A Guipuscoan Lobe Eleqp, by WD. F. TX. de Tstueta. 


Maite bat maitetzen det maitagarria 
Begui ederra du tus gatiz arguia 
Daucat urruti 
Nai arren esin quendu buruti ; 
Arren ichura 
Saldu albaliteque pishura, 
Urrearen truque, 
Nore erosi calteco ez luque. 


Orguei ta lan legoaz nago aparte 
Bitartean badanzeat milloi bat ate. 
Guztiyac ichiric, 
Nai arren ezin egon ishillic 
Beti negarrez, 
Nera maite maitearen galdez ! 
Ote dan bici 
Biyotz, biyotz nereco concheshi ! 


Lenengo gau batean eguin det ametz ; 
Bana pensamentuae beti al revez 
Irtetzen dira ; 
Beti nengoan zuri beguira, 
Maite polita, 
Cuchachoren ganian jarrita ! 
Contu contari— 
Nai nuen, banan ez nintzan ari ! 


Ai! au bacardadea eta tristura ! 
Nere biyotz gaishoa esin pistu da ; 
Ain dago illa 
Beti dabill poztuaren billa ; 
Bere artean— 
Banego maitearen aldean 
Orducho bico, 
Negar gustiac liraque illeo ; 
Naiz orduvan ill, 
Ez nu que isango batere min. 


Egunez argui guchi gabean illum 

Es da postutazunic neretzat inan 
Muaitea gabe, 

Noiz equingo ote naiz aren jabe ! 
Oroitutzian 

Senbait pena nere biyotzian 

Ditut igaro! 
Maitea det eta ez da millagro, 


A maid of beauty holds my doting heart, 

Whose smiles, whose eyes ten thousand sunbeams dart ; 
She is away, 

And yet her charms pursue me night and day, 
Oh! could she be 
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Sold for a whole world’s richest treasury, 
Hundreds would flock to buy, 
The priceless charms that in the virgin lie. 


She is away from me! Oh, cruel fates! 
Kept from my arms by thousand envious gates. 

Vainly I weep, 
Vainly my vigils of despair I keep. 

Still, still I call 
The absent nymph—alas! I pine in thrall. 

Lives still the modest maid ? 

Treads she the plains where once her footsteps stray’d ? 


My dreams are sometimes brightened by her eyes, 
The morning comes, and brings me back my sighs. 
Methinks I see 
Her stand before me, fair surpassingly. 
Methinks we while 
The hours in love, and many a blissful guile. 
These are my dreams, alas ! 
With morning's dawn those dreams of gladness pass. 


Ah me! what melancholy fills my breast ? 
Sadness, and solitude, and wild unrest. 
Yet hours there are 
When o’er my soul Hope glittereth like a star. 
Oh! that once more 
My love I saw—my sorrows then were o'er. 
All my heart-harrowing woes 
Would fade for ever, and my soul repose. 
Nay—if the cost for such a boon were death, 
Gladly I'd pay, and pleas’d resign my breath. 


My days are desolate, and dark with gloom, 

My lonely nights are blacker than the tomb— 
Unless that she 

Were there, no spot of earth hath charms for me. 
When shall I tell 

My sorrowing tale to her I love so well ? 

And yet I feel that all 
I bear for one so beautiful is small. 


Worenzo de Medici. Honetto 112. 


Lasso a me, quando io son la dove sia 

Quell’ angelico, altero, e dolci volto 

Il freddo sangue intorno al core accolto 
Lascia senza color la faccia mia : 
Poi miranda la sua mi par si pia, 

Ch’ io prendo andire, e torna il valor tolto 

Amor ne’ raggi de’ begli occhi involto 
Mostra al mio tristo cor la cieca via ; 
E parlandogli alhor, dice, io ti giuro 

Pel santo lume di questi occhi belli 

Del mio stral forza, e del mio regno honore 
Ch’ io sard sempre teco ; a ti assicuro 

Esser vera préta che mostran quelli : 


Credogli lassi! et da me fugge il core. 
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Ah me! whene’er I see that angel face 
And soft bright smile, my wild and panting blood 


Flies to my heart in one absorbing flood. 
Pale grow my cheeks; yet when I mark the grace 
That shines about her, I revive once more— 
My soul regains the strength it lost before. 
Love, who sits veil’d in her enchanting eyes, 

Still cheers me by his sweet seductive arts. 

** By these bright eyes,” he. swears, “ from which my darts 
Draw all the force that in their bright barbs lies, 
I shall be always with thee ; rest secure, 
The beauteous maid shall yet be thine—be sure !” 
Words of deceit!—and yet my credulous mind 

Believed it all, and up to Love my heart resigned. 


A Hwerish Ballad, by Staqnelius. 


FLYTTFOGLARNE, 


Se foglarnes shara ! 
Till friimmande land 
De suckande fara 

Fran Gauthiods strand. 
Med vidren de blanda 
Sitt klagande Gud. 

* Hvar skola vi landa ? 
Heart for oss dit bud ? 


Sa ropar den fjadrade skaran till 
Gud. 


Vi lemna med oro 

De Shandisha shir ; 

Vi trifdes, vi voro 

Sa lycklige dir. 

I blommande lindar 

Der nistet vi byggt, 

Belsamiska vindar 

Oss vaggade tryggt. 

strackes mot okinda rymder var 


Siygt. 


Med rosiga hatten 

Pa lockar af guld, 

Satt midsommarsnatten 

I shogen, sa huld. 

Ej hunde vi somna— 

Sa diglig hon var— 

Af vallust blott domna, 

Tills morgonen klar. 

vickte pa nytt fran sin brinnande 
char. 


Ljuft traden da siinkte 
Kring tufvor sitt hvalf, 
Dem perlor bestiinkte 
Der térnrosen shalf. 
Nu skoflad ar eken 
Och rosen har flytt, 
Af vindarna leken 

I storm sig forbytt. 


Af frostblommar hvita ar majfiltet 


prydt. 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


See! the birds are wending 
To some foreign land ; 
Their swift flight is bending 
Far from Gauthiod’s strand. 
Wildly they are sighing— 
Wildly on the breeze :— 

“© Whither are we flying 
From our native trees ?” 


And thus their sad wailing to Heaven’s 


throne flees. 


* From the Scandian bowers 
Fearfully we go ; 

There through sunny fiowers 
Fled we to and fro. ° 

In the lindens blooming, 
Stood each cozy nest ; 
Winds, the air perfuming, 
Rock’d us into rest. 


We now cross the ocean, of strange 


lands in quest. 


* Sweet it was, beholding 
Summer evening’s close, 
His gold locks enfolding, 
With a wreath of rose, 
Pleasures without number 
Filled our hearts; we lay 
In Elysian slumber 

Till the break of day 


Wak’'d each little sleeper from meadow 


and spray. 


‘«‘ Then the trees were bending 
Gently o’er the plains, 
Flowers their cups were lending 
To the pearly rains. 

Gone are all the roses, 

Leafless are the trees, 

Bird nor beast reposes 

In the wint’ry breeze, 


And hoar-frost is gemming the May- 


blooming leas. 
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Head gira vi lingre “« Why then do we linger 
I Norden? dess-pol In the North, till ice 
Blir dagligen tringre, With his gloomy finger 
Mer dunkel dess sol. Kills us in a trice ? 
Hvad batar att qvida ? Why then should we sorrow 
Vi lemna en graf, Leaving but a grave ? 
Att fly i det vida, Why, until to-morrow, 
Gud vingar oss gaf. Spare the wings God gave ? 
Sa varen oss helsade brusande Pass we then quick o'er the hoarse 


haf. welcome wave.” 











Sa foglarne qviida, Thus the birds were singing, 












Pa skyndande fard, Wandering in the air, 

Snart mottar de spiida Till, o’er ocean winging, 

En skonare verld. Reach’d they lands more fair. 
Der rankorna shilfva, There were green elms waving, 
I alamenes topp Winds that softly blew ; 

Der backirne hvilfa There were bright streams laving 
Bland myrten sitt lopp Mpyrtles round that grew ; 


Och lundarne klinga af njutning och And the groves and the valleys with 
hopp. joy beam’d anew. 








Nar grynt sig forbyter When our earthly gladness 

























Dit jordiska vil, Hath attain’d its goal, 
Nar hostvinden ryter Sink not then with sadness, 
Grat icke O sjal! Weep not, O my soul! 
Det ler bortom hafven Birds, to scenes of splendour, 
Mot fogeln en strand, Pass o’er ocean’s foam ; 
Pa hinsidan grafven Thee the grave shall render 
Ar afven ett land. To a heavenly home, 
Forgyldt af den eviga morgonens Where angels immortal in bright 
brand. beauty roam. 


Wetrarcha. 


ANDANDO LUNGO IL RODANO VERSO AVIGNONE, E FERMANDOSI A PRENDER RISTORO,. 






Rapido fiume! che d’ alpestra vena, 
Rodendo intorno, onde il tuo nome prendi, 
Notte e di meco desioso scendi 

Ov’ amor me, te sol natura mena ; 

Vattene innazi ; il tuo corso non frena 
Ne stanchezza né sonno ; e pria che rendi 
Suo dritto al mar, fiso u’ si mostri attendi 

LT’ erba pit verde eT aria pit serena 

Ivi 2 quel nostro vivo e dolce Sole 
Ch’ adorna e’ nfiora la tua riva manca : 

Forse (0 che spero!) il mio tardar le dole, 

Baciale ’l piede sie ’n vece di parole : 

Le spirto 2 pronto, ma la carne é stanca. 


COMPOSED WHILE HE HALTED TO REST, DURING HIS JOURNEY TO AVIGNON ALONG THE RHONE. 


Wild rapid stream that rushest down the mountains, 
Tearing amid its rocks thy winding course, 
\ Whirling along, as if with tempest force, 

To the dear spot where Love is guiding me, 
As Nature thee from thine eterna] fountains. 
Onward, bright river, like a war-horse, free 
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From chain or bridle ; weariness nor sleep 
Checks not thine haste; but ere thou reach the deep, 
Rest where my dear love lives, ’mid gardens green— 
Herself a bright warm Sun in air serene, 
If she then walks beside thy margin, stay, 
Kiss her white silvery feet, and softly say, 
My spirit flies to meet her, like the wind, 
Though the weak fainting flesh lags panting on behind. 


Buonacorst de Hontemagqno. 


Non mai pit bella luce, o pit bel Sole 
Del viso di costei nel mondo nacque ; 
Ne ’n valle ombrosa erranti e gelid’ acque 
Bagnar’ pit fresche e candide vidle ; 
Ne’ quando U eta verde aprir si vuole, 
Rosa mai tal sovra un bel lito giacque ; 
Ne mai suono amoroso al mio cor piacque 
Simile all’ onorate sue parole 
Dal bel guardo vezzoso par che fioechi 
Di dolce pioggia un rugiadoso nembo, 
Che le misere piaghe mie rinfresca : 
Amor s’ é posto in mezzo a’ suoi begli occhi, 
El afflitto mio cor si tiene in grembo 
Troppo ardente favilla a si poca esca, 


The golden looks of day, the sun’s bright beams, 
Shed not so sweet a light as her fair eyes ; 

The violets wild, that spring by crystal streams 
In glens, are far less fragrant than her sighs. 

The laughing May, when all her flowers are blown, 
Boasts not a rose so beautiful as she ; 

The voice of song, or music’s sweetest tone, 
Sound not so softly as her words to me. 

From her fair face love, like a gentle shower, 
Falls on my deeply-wounded heart and soul, 
While in her bright eyes Cupid hath his bower, 
And holds me still beneath his firm control. 
My passion’d heart within my fainting frame 

Is burned to embers by his piercing flame. 


Mapich’s Avdress to the Bun. 


IN THE DIALECT OF FRIESLAND, 


Wolkomm’ freugde fenne widd, Welcome in, joy of the world! 
Haed-leacht oerre stierren, Head-light over the stars so clear, 
Griente-Kruwd in blomme fad, Father of flow’rs and verdant plants, 
Mietter fen uwz jieren ; Measurer of long year and year. 
Hymmel-eag dy't al oer sjocht Heaven’s all-overseeing eye, 
Dy uwe dawwe in miste ontjocht ; Who chases away the mists and dews, 
Dy uwz't fyld bemiellet Who dresses the fields with rosy buds, 
Ja mey goud o'er striellet. And lights them up with golden hues. 


Kersse in laempe fenne dey, Candle and lamp of every day, 
Uwle fynne Jisteyer, Hater of owls, and thawer of frosts, 
Moude-stuwwer, droeggewey, Stirrer of dust, and dryer of roads, 
Nacht-in-froast-forjeyer ; Who chases night, and nightly ghosts, ¢ 
Tjeapper oer it wiet in't druwgh Unwearied leaper o’er wet and dry, 
uwnomrinner nummer-sluug ; Circle-runner, who never art slow, 
Yer in let alline Early alone, and late alone, 


Wolkomm wolkomm Sinne ! Welcome, Sun! thou’rt welcome, ho! 
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Bohemian Verses. 









W zelenim hagechu Under a forest tree, two lovers 
Milowali se diva Once for shelter fled ; 

Spadlo na né driivo Falls a great branch, thunder-rifted— 
Zabilo ge oba. Lo! the twain are dead. 











Dobre udélalo Happier thus to die together 
ze oba zabilo Than that one should still 
Nebude zeleti Live to lament the dear departed 
Geden pro druheho. Through long years of ill. 





ZEZHULICE. 


Wsirém poli dubec stoié, 
na dubci zezhulice. 
Zakukase, zaplakase, 

ze nenié vezdy taro. 









Kakby zralo zitko w poli 
by wezdy iaro bylo ? 

hakby zralo iablko w sadie, 
by wezdy léto bylo ? 


Kakby mrzli klasi w stoze, 
by wezdy iesen byla ? 
Kakby dievie tiesko bylo, 
by wezdy sama byla ? 






















THE CUCKOO. 






An oak-tree stands on the grassy plain, 
In its boughs I hear the cuckoo sing ; 
And this is the plaint of his golden strain— 
« Alas! why have we not always Spring ?” 






Would corn grow ripe in the fruitful field 
If Spring remained through the live-long year ? 

Would our orchards their red ripe apples yield 

If rosy Summer were always here ? 


Would the frost freeze up the well-stack’d wheat 
If Autumn remained for ever and aye ? 

And what would become of the maiden sweet, 

If the seasons rolled not still away ? 


A Momate WAar Song of freedom. 


’ 


a, i; 


Didor pov cvpratpidtai, Friends and countrymen ! how long 
Aodrot vanea ws wore Shall we bear this grievous wrong ?— 
Tév axpeiwy MovaovAnavwy ; Slaves to Islam’s tyrant crew ; 


THs “EX\Xados tHy typavywr ; Well may Greece their bondage rue. 
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Bp. 
"Exdicnoews 7 wpa 
EdOacev & didot twpa ; 
‘H cow ratpis pwvater, 
Ma ta édxpva pas xpater. 
gy’. 
Teéxva pov, T'pacxoi yevvaios, 
Apapuer dvipes te kat véor, 
*"Aoraf omer’ ets, Tov dddov 
M’ evOovoracpov peyador. 
&. 
Eirate peyadopwrws, 
*Eura? odor opodwvws ; 
‘Ews wore tupavvia 3 
Zitw 1 édevOepia. 
é. 
7Q peyarn adpoovvyn 
Tédv Tpakav, cai catacxvvy, 
Na pas tupavvéver Tovpkor 
Oi dxpetor Mapadodcor! 


s 
Ilooy Bia, xv ddcxéa, 
Ildon xataévvactia, 
Tév axpeeotatwy Tovpkwy 
TA , ’ ’ 
Tav dxpewy Mauadovewr, 


*HXOov cro me pilav Biav, 
Kai dovXobdv cae hatpiav. 
Oi Tpatxoi 66 swotcav 

Na Nadjacouv dev ToAmovear, 


4 
. 


“Ews rote Movoovhpuavous 
*Yroddpete tupavvous ; 
“Ews wore tupavvia ; 
Zytw 7 "EXcevOepia, 
6 
~ e ’ as a 
Tlod ai réxvat, rod ’riotiwat 
Tav Tpacxiiv ad tocae ypac 
‘Yrogepete rw x lav, 
Tupavviav xi ddcxdav. 
i, 
' ’ ‘ ’ 
Bacava, sox Oovs Kai rovovs 
' ‘ ‘ ’ 
Maotiyas, cPayas kai Pwvovs ; 
‘Eds wore tupavvia ; 
Zytw 7 ’EXevOepia, 
’ 
td. 
‘ . 
Kai Fevitevpov ratpisos, 

‘ ' *E S 
Xtepevpov raons ’ENmdos, 
“OX abta cvANoyicOijTe 
Tous mpoyovous mimnOnre. 


9 


Has the hour of vengeance pass'd? 
No—'tis here, dear friends, at last ; 
Hark! our bleeding country calls , 
Dry the burning tear that falls. 


3. 
Up, my sons, to crush the foe, 
Old and young, and high and low ; 
Freedom’s sacred fire shall dart 
Like one thought from heart to heart. 


4. 
Shout aloud with one acclaim ! 
Shout in glorious Freedom’s name ; 
‘** Down with tyrants and their laws ! 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause!” 


5. 


Oh! the fell, the foul disgrace— 
Greeks to yield to Othman’s race ! 
Barbarous Mamaluke and slave, 
Thus to quell the proud and brave. 
6. 
How long, despots, shall ye reign ? 
How long shall our wrongs remain ? 
How long shall we basely work 
Under Tartar vile and Turk ? 


7. 


Lo! they come—the felon band— 
With felon flag and felon brand}; 
And the trembling Greek bows down 
Underneath their felon frown. 


8. 
How long shail we tamely kneel ? 
What care we for shot or steel ? 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause ! 


9. 
Whither have thy glories fled, 
Greece? Alas, thy heart is dead! 
Rise—awake—come forth—and clasp 
Tyrants in thy deadly grasp. 

10. 
Chains, coercion, scoffs, and blows, 
These they gave—the felon foes !— 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom's sacred cause ! 

ll. 
Why should Hellas’ sons be slaves? 
Why sleep far in foreign graves ? 
By your fathers’ wrongs, I call 
To the battle each and all. 
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f. 
*Q Tpaixoi dvdpewpévor, 
*Evce Gror évwpévor 
“Ews wore tupavvia ; 
Zintw 7 EXevOepia. 
ty’. 
Tév Tpatxdv ro péya eOvos 
To é€axovopevov yévos, 
Eis Avatodyv cai Avonv 
Aéy eiv’ wheov eis tv Guonv. 
o. 
*Ov? dxovete kaOoXov 
"EE évos ws ddaou moXov, 
Tavta kau’ Tupavvia, 
Movoovdpavwy 9 aypeta. 


le. 
“ANNa BNOe téXOS TavTwY 
‘ ’ , 
Metafv toowv cvpBavtwv, 
"Exdtxnoews 7) wpa 
“Or Tpacoe PwvaLouv twpa, 


es’, 
°= 108 tupavvov tiv Ovoiav, 
“Avravtes wé mpoOupiav 
"As ryyaivwuev ovv fia, 


Zytw 9 ’EdevOepia. 


i. 
"Edapypev 9] owrTnpla, 
Zytw 9 EdevOepia. 
’S tod tupavvov tv Ovaiay 


Tpéxomev pe rpoOvpudav 
tm. 


’"S tovs viovotwv of | marepes 
Acédovv Odppos Ke ai patepes, 
"Ocot’riow Ki Grromecvouv 
Aéyoves: pas xatatcxvvovr. 


Of, 
Exete tryecav Aéyouv 
Eis tov rodemov Tovs otédNovv. 
"Ews vote tupavvia, 


Zytw 7 ’EdevOepia, 


fe 
4 4 ’ 
Me oraOua Feyupvwpeva, 
Zrov Oeov ctepewpeva, 
, 4 ’ 4 > ’ 
Ets Tas maxas va Opuate, — 
Kai tovs Tovpxovs va yahate, 


Ka. 
BonOodvtes els tov dddov, 
Kayvovtes dprov pweyadov : 
Tore povoy va?’ agyate 
“oO ‘ . ‘ ’ 
Tav Tove éxOpove vixnate. 


12. 
Greeks, arise !—be men—be bold— 
Rush like wolves upon the fold; 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live freedom’s sacred cause ! 


13. 
Once the Greeks were mighty men— 
Shall we see those days agen ?— 
Death and Desolation stride 
Through our fields and halls of pride. 


14. 
Hear ye not a voice proclaim ?— 
‘** These two with the stranger came.” 
Death, Destruction, and the Foe, 
Banded were, and are, I trow. 

15. 
Has the hour of vengeance pass’d ? 
No—thank Heaven !—’tis here at last. 
Chase the foes on plain and hill— 
Stop not—spare not one—but kill. 

16. 
Tyrants, despots, form our prey— 
Hunt them from the light of day. 
Burn them—fill Hell’s gaping maws— 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause ! 


17. 
Hope’s bright dawn begin’s to beam— 
Long live Freedom’s glorious gleam. 
Burn the tyrants, root and sod, 
Tyrants’ blood glads Freedom’s god. 


18. 
Fathers, send your sons to fight — 
Mothers, bless them armed for right ; 
Cheer them on, as forth they go— 
Cheer them—curse the bloody foe! 


19. 
Strong in arm, in spirit strong, 
Forth to fight we wend along— 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause ! 


20. 
Gird your good swords on your thighs, 
God himself our strength supplies ; 
On to battle—on—accurst 
Be the Greek who lags the first. 

21. 
Swear, when marching to the field, 
Each to each be sword and shield ; 
Ne’er the bloody brand to sheathe 
While a Turk in Greece doth breathe. 
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rf. 
Ma tv miotiv, wa matpisa, 
Ma tyv eis Ocdv édmiéda, 
Tis ‘EXXdéos thy mpiv do€av 
Na TY Aa Bwpev ué dofav. 
Key’. 
Tovs éxOpovs va ToNEmoomev 
Kai va tovs kataratodmev. 
“Ews vote tupavvia, 


Zytw y  EnXevOepia, 


Ko. 
Tporaa T00 Mapa0wvos 
Acv npavicev Oxpevos, 
Myre Ladapivos épya 
Tév ‘E\Ajvwv Oavpa péya. 


Ke. 
MiAridéns, Acovidys, 

Me?’ dutav oO "Apsorn dys, 
K? o OcpiotoKhijs O meyas 


‘Os autos d\Xos Kavevas. 


KS. 

Sw7w tous tocous ddXovs, 
“2 vipes Oavpactods peyadous, 
“Ews more Tupavvia 


Zyntw 9 "EXevOepia. 


Ke. 
Kecvous of Tpatxot ppodvras, 
Tovpkovs mov dev PoBovytay 
Tyv Cwnv katadpovodat 
Tovs tupavvous Sev Yn pode. 
KN. 
Eis sh dofav ™7s matptoos, 
Me 7 77 els Ocov "Edriéos, 
As brdywpev ® véoe 
Eis tov wodemov yevvator 
«0. 
“Odor va Oavatwhodpev, 
TIAqv va pay vrotax God per. 
Ews more Tupavvia 


Zytw 4 0 EdevOepia. 
Me 
Oi Tpackoi ta iatopobvrae 
Kai cada ta évOvpodytae 
TIpoyovortwv ety’ 6 Mivos, 
‘O Avcodpyos, Lohwv ‘keivor 
Aa, 
‘H ‘Errdogos pas kpater, 
Opovov peya erormager, 
"0 Tpacxoi dvdpewpevos 
Oi wav700 éfFaxovopevor. 


22. 
By our faith and-trust in God— 
By our country, tyrant-trod— 
Greece shall rule, as once she rul’d— 
Arm! and be no longer fool’d. 


23. 
Now to fight we proudly rush— 
Now our felon foes we crush. 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause 
24. 
Hail, ye noble trophies won 
By our sires at Marathon! 
Hail, ye Salaminian waves, 
Ye no more shall see us slaves ! 
25. 
Hail, ye shades of heroes past! 
May your glories strike aghast 
Such base foes to Grecian fame 
As sit down in slavish fame. 


26.] 
Why need we the dead recall ? 
Hearts as great our foes enthrall. 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause. 
27. 
On the great—the past—and gone, 
Think, when proudly rushing on; 
What is life? A thing of nought. 
Kill—let that be all your thought. 
28. 
Greece and Glory, Hope impel— 
These shall make you battle well. 
Oh! my noble youths, unite 
With one heart in Freedom's fight. 


29. 
Let your glorious watchwords be, 
Hellas, Death, or Liberty— 
Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Long live Freedom’s sacred cause. 


30. 
We are Greeks—and well we know 
That the blood we bear doth flow 
From a heaven-descended line, 
Sages, kings, and men divine. 


31. 
Ah !—methinks the Crescent wanes ; 
Big thrones topple to the plains ; 
On, ye Greeks—be men—be men— 
Ye shall shine like stars agen, 
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rp’ $2. 
Adv é€evpere tupavvor, Soon our tyrant lords shall feel 
“Or 6 Tpatxos dev xaver, Bullet, spear, and vengeful steel ; 
*Ews rote tupavvia, Down with tyrants and their laws, 
Zyntw 7 ’EXevOepia. Long live Freedom’s sacred cause. 


A Manish Ballad by Fohu Elwald. 


Kong Christjan stod ved hoien Mast 

I Rog og Damp. 
Hans Voerge hamrede saa fast 
At Gothen's Hielm og Hierne brast ; 
Da sank hvert fiendligt Speil og Mast 

I Rog og Damp. 
« Fly,” skreg de, “ fly, hvad flygte han! 
Hvo staaer for Danmarks Christjan 

I Kamp?” 


Niels Juel gav Agt paa Stormens Brag. 
“ Nu er det Tid!” 

Han heisede det ride Flag, 

Og slog paa Fienden Slag i Slag, 

Da skreg de hiet blandt Stormens Brag, 
“© Nu er det Tid!” 

“ Fly,” skreg de “* Hver, veed et Skiul 

Hvo han bestaae far Danmarks Juel 

I Strid? 


O Nordhav ! Glimt af Vessel brid 
Din mirke Sky, 

Da tyede Koemper til dit Shiod : 

Thi med ham lynte Skroek og Did! 

Fra Vallen hirtes Vraal, som brid 
Din tykke Shy. 

Fra Danmark lyner Tordenskiold : 

“ Hver give sig i Himlens Vold 


Og flye!” 


Dn Danskes Vei til Raes og Magt 
Sortladne Hav ! 

Modtag din Ven som uforsagt 

Tér mode Faren med Foragt 

Saa stolt, som du mod Stormens Magt 
Sortladne Hav ! 

Og rash, igiennem Larm og Spil 

Og Kamp, og Seier fir mig til 

Min Grav! 


King Christian stood by the stout mainmast, 

In shower and smoke, 
While from his guns so fierce and fast 
Rushed the might of the fiery blast, 
The Gothmen’s heads around were cast, 

In shower and smoke. 
« Fly,” said they, “ fly—take instant flight— 
Who can resist great Christian's might 

Of stroke ?” 
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Juel looked down on the stormy fray— 
Now is the time! 

The blood-red flag he waved—away, 

Like maddened wolves, the mailed array 

Leapt at the hearts of the human prey— 
Now is the time. 

“ Fly!” said they; “ who can e’er repel 

The unconquered Dane of Danes—Juel 

Sublime !” 


North Sea! behold—)» .!'s fires 

Light the dark sky 
In waves of blood the foe expires, 
While the guns flash like funeral pyres ; 
Shouts, as ship on ship retires, 

Fill the dark sky— 
Foes of the Dane—stout Tordenskiold— 
Our thunderbolt of war behold, 

And fly! 


Broad-path of Denmark's honour and might, 
Dark rolling deep ! 
Smile for thy friends—the kings of fight— 
Who traverse thy bosom broad and bright, 
Scorning, like thee, the tempest’s might, 
Dark rolling deep ! 
Still teach me songs, bold, stern, and brave, 
Triumphant themes !—till in my grave 
I sleep ! 


Luther's Wsalm. 


Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen ; 

Er hilft uns fret aus aller Noth, 
Die uns jetzt hat betroffen. 

Der alte bise Feind, 

Mit Ernst er’s jetzt meint ; 

Gross Macht und viel List 

Sein grausam Riistung ist, 

Auf Erd ist nicht sein’s Gleichen. 


Mit unsrer Macht ist nichts gethan, 
Wir sind gar bald verloren! 

Es streit’ yiir uns der rechte Mann, 
Den Gott selbst hat erkoren. 
Fragst du, wer er ist ? 

Er heistt Jesus Christ, 

Der Herr Zebaoth, 

Und ist kein andrer Gott. 

Das Feld muss err behalten. 


Und wen die Welt voll Teufel wiir, 
Und wollten uns verschlingen, 

So fiirchten wir uns nicht so sehr ; 
Es soll uns doch gelingen. 


The Lord is our good Tower of 
Strength, 

Our Shield and Sword of Terror, 

And He will free our souls at length, 

From evil, and crime, and error ; 

The Old Accursed Fiend, 

With Might and Knavery screen’d, 

Hell’s armour dark and strong, 

Hath risen to work us wrong ; 

On earth he hath no Rival. 


With arms of flesh we nought avail, 
Our ranks were soon disbanded, 
But the right Man doth hell assail, 
As God himself commanded. 

Ask ye, Who can he be ? 

Jesus the Christ is he— 

God of Sabaoth’s son, 

By him the fight is won ; 

He on our side shall battle. 


And though the world with Devils were 
thick, 

Watchful and soul-devouring, 

Ne’er shall our hearts grow faint or 
sick, 

O’er all their wiles still towering. 
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Der Fiirst dieser Welt The Fiend as pleaseth him, 

Wie sau’r er sich stellt, May angry look and grim, 

Thut er docht nichts, Our souls he cannot slay, 

Das macht, er ist gericht, His pow’'r hath pass’d away ; 


Ein Wortlein kann ihn fillen. One little word shall smite him. 














Das Wort sie sollen lassen stah'n That Word in spite of fraud or force 
Und keinen Dank dazn haben ; Shall stand alone, immortal, 

Er ist bei uns wohl auf dem Plan, Still trampling in its heavenly course 
Mit seinem Geist und Gaben. Hell and its gloomy portal. 

Nehmen Sie uns den Leib Slaughter’d—disgrac’d—revil’d, 
Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, Reft of goods, wife, and child, 

Lass fahren dahin ! So be it—let them go, 

Sie haben’s kein Gewinn, Small is the loss I trow— 

Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben! God’s mansion is eternal. 









A Bohemian Ballad. 


SKRIWANEK. THE LARK. 
Pleie dieva konopie 


A gentle maid is weeding hemp 
u panského sada, 


n her master’s fields: she cries ; 
























pytd sie iti skrivdnek, And a singing lark inquires, 

proc ie zalostiva. Why the tears are in her eyes ? 
Kakbych mohla rdda byt # Little kindly-hearted lark, 

malithy skrivance ! Well may I weep all the day, 
otvedechu zmilitka They have borne my own dear love 

u kameng hrddek. To the mountain tow’r away. 
Kdybych perce imiela, Had I but a pen, I'd write 

pisala bych listek ; To my love a letter fair, 
ty, malithy skrivance, Thou, dear little kindly lark, 

tyby s niém tam letial. On thy wings the note would’st bear. 
Nenié perce nenié blénky, But I have not ink nor pen, 

bych pisala listek ; Note of love I cannot send ; 
pozdravin dratho pieniém, Little lark, fly, sing and tell 

ze zdie horem nyiu ! All I suffer, to my friend. 


A PMMagqvar Hong, by faludo. 


4' HAMIS LEANY. 





Uri nemzet’ eredete, derék, jeles, szép termete, 

Gysngyos, hives szép ruhdja, ruhdjdnal szebe orczdja ; 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 

De mit hasznal, ha hamis. 


Szeme hikény, csillag fennye, szaja csuda épetménye 
Tiizet lobbant pillantasa mint az egek villdmldsa ; 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 

De mit hasznal, ha hamis. 






Alabastrom fejer nyaka, piros rézsa nyith ajaka, 
Sima marvany picziny alljea, tiszta hénal tisztabb alleja ; 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 


De mit hasznal, ha hamis. 
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Szép mikor varr, szep mikor irr, szép mikor nevet szép mikor sir, 
Szép mikor ol, szép mikor all, ha hajt térdét czifian sétal ; 

De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 

De mit hasznal, ha hamis. 


Tréfas, nydjas, hizelkedo, bator vidém, kedveskedo, 
Sokkal biztos mosolygasa, tellyes tarhdz ajanlasa ; 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis. 


Pindus heygen szebb verseket nem mondanak's enekehet, 
Mint mikor o torkat nyitja ét harfajat meg inditja. 

De mit hasznal, ha hamis, 

De mit hasznal ha hamis. 


THE BEAUTIFUL INCONSTANT. 


She is of a noble line, like a gem I’ve seen her shine ; 

Young and beautiful and bright, all that can the heart delight ; 
What care I how fair she be ? 
She is false, and false to me. 


Like black damsons are her eyes, or the stars that gild the skies ; 
Fragrant lips and heavenly smiles, graceful gestures, witching wiles ; 
What care I how fair she be ? 
She is false, and false to me. 


See her alabaster breast, see her lips like roses press’d ; 
Snowy shoulders, marble chin, winks that tempt one into sin; 
What care I how fair she be ? 
She is false, and false to me. 


Whether far or near, she’s fair, any time, and anywhere ; 

Drest or undrest, night or day, still she shines like sunny May ; 
What care I how fair she be ? 
She is false, and false to me. 


Wit and wisdom, music sweet, in this graceful creature meet ; 
Smiles and Cees and mirth, from her lips and eyes have birth ; 
at care I how fair she be? 
She is false, and false to me. 


Pindus high I’ve seen, but there heard not songs so rich and rare, 
As the songs this angel sings—angel wanting only wings. 

What care I how fair she be ? 

She is false, and false to me. 


A Guipuscoan Drinking Dong. 


Guizonbat ardogabe When we give up the bottle, 
Dago erdi illa, We straight grow lank and lean ; 
Marmar dabiltza tripac A wholesome wine-washed throttle 
Ardoaren billa ; Is health’s best stay I ween. 
Banan eran ezquero But while we quaff good liquor, 
Arxenera guchi, We're healthy, strong, and sound ; 
Guizonic chatarrenac It makes the squire and vicar 
Balio ditu bi. Grow fat, and sleek, and round. 




































































Peauaps Mr. Julius Gullingsworth had 
never eaten his breakfast with less real 
enjoyment than on the day that ushered 
him into his five-and-twentieth year. 
It was not, strictly speaking, that he 
ate and drank less—that he subjected 
to the process of deglutition a smaller 
quantity of digestibles, fluid and solid, 
on that particular anniversary of his 
birth, than it was “ his custom always” 
of a morning to do. Neither was it 
that the digestibles in question were 
less digestible, less stomachable, or less 
palatable than usual. It was something 
else: it was that Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth’s mind was not in what he was 
doing, that he ate and drank mechani- 
cally, that his thoughts dwelt on some- 
thing totally foreign to coffee, alien to 
eggs, irrelevant to hot rolls, in short, 
unconnected with any one constituent 
of the unimpeachable spread that threw 
diversified beauty over the damask be- 
fore him. 

Now, had the worst consequence of 
this pre-occupied state of mind been, 
that it caused Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth to imbibe his coffee without any 
defined consciousness of its exquisite 
aroma, and to send his finnan haddock 
the way of all fish, without pausing 
over the sense of its divine relish, we 
think this would have been evil quite 
sufficient for the day, considering it 
was his birth-day. But there was 
worse than this: in his abstraction he 
had raised his first cup to his lips in 
such a caloriferous state, that he was 
obliged to have recourse to cold cream 
before he could go on with his break- 
fast ; and when, having got to the end 
of the meal, he walked over to the tall 
cheval glass, which stood in the most 
advantageous position for collecting a 
maximum of light upon the image 
formed in it, and proceeded to examine 
minutely into the extent of the damage 
done, it was but too evident that the 
effects of the burn would continue 
glaringly visible for the next twenty- 
four hours at least; and that the 
abused feature, during that period, 
must wear its comeliness with an abate- 
ment. Mr. Julius Gullingsworth 
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sighed ; he had particular reasons for 
wishing that fate had, for this day at 
least, permitted him to look as much 
like himself as possible; however, he 
glanced down at his feet, as he might 
also have been observed—had the dumb 
waiter which stood at his elbow been 
gifted with a turn for observation—to 
do repeatedly during breakfast—and 
the cloud on his brow grew for a mo- 
ment lighter. 

After a few minutes’ half pensive, 
half rapturous contemplation of the 
form and features that looked out on 
him from the cheval glass—to which 
we have to remark that he advanced 
his face as closely as if he had wished 
to ascertain whether his “ double” 
used the same perfumes as he did him- 
self—Mr. Julius Gullingsworth opened 
a rosewood cabinet, and, from a secret 
drawer of the same, took out a pair of 
spectacles, which, having first looked 
cautiously about him, he put on. He 
then proceeded to remove, one by one, 
to the breakfast-table, the various ob- 
jects with which the dumb waiter was 
charged; after which he brought the 
latter article, with some trouble, into 
the middle of the room, and stationed 
it nearly opposite to, and at a short 
distance from, the cheval glass. This 
done, he drew back a couple of steps, 
and surveyed, with a grave and criti- 
cal air, the arrangements he had made. 
They appeared to please him: he fixed 
his eyes on the dumb waiter, sighed, 
placed his hand on his breast, bowed, 
smiled, murmured something in which 
only the words “honour,” and “dance,” 
or, as Mr. Julius Gullingsworth pro- 
nounced it, * dence,” were to be dis- 
tinguished, smiled again, bowed again, 
sighed again, and began, with much 
solemnity, to whistle. It was clear 
that there was some important object 
in all these operations; for, though 
whistling, in the existing state of his 
mouth, must have been torture to Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth, he bore it, and 
whistled on. At the commencement 
of the second part of the air, he pre- 
sented his hand to the dumb waiter, 
and began slowly, and with infinite 
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sentiment, to dance round that piece of 
furniture, anxiously watching in the 
glass the effect of every step. From 
time to time a sigh, or a smile of in- 
effable tenderness, interrupted the me- 
lody. Gradually the measure increased 
in speed; Mr. Julius Gullingsworth’s 
movements assumed a livelier charac- 
ter ; more and more swiftly he circled 
round the passionless mahogany ; his 
whistling became more energetic, his 
sighs more tempestuous, his tender 
looks more spasmodic, till at length, 
the music rising into a perfect pa- 
roxysm of expression, he spun round 
for fifteen seconds like a cockchafer 
on a pin, and ended by at once flinging 
down the breakfast equipage in one 
dire crash on the floor, and himself 
into an attitude which gave you the 
liveliest idea of Mercury under a 
sudden -seizure of St. Vitus’s dance. 
Poised on the extreme tip-toe of the 
right foot, the left elevated to a height 
perhaps never before seen in private 
life, Mr. J. G. pointed with the fore 
finger of his right hand to the ceiling 
of the apartment, as if to call the 
dumb-waiter’s attention to the fact that 
he rented also the second floor, while 
with the right arm he encircled the 
gentle upholstery, on which his eyes 
were at the same time bent with a se- 
raphic look. 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth, it will be 
seen, had a soul which, like Britannia 
herself, or Queen Victoria, or the lady 
of Commissioner Lin, could be— 


‘* Mistress of herself, though China fall !” 


Neither the avalanche of porcelain be- 
hind him, swept from the breakfast 
table by the far-flying skirts of his 
dressing-gown, nor the wunceremo- 
nious bounce with which his most 
intimate friend, Captain Dunham 
Browne, at this moment entered the 
room, interfered in the least with 
his equilibrium either of mind or 
body. Undiverted from the matter in 
hand, showing only by the hurried 
thrusting of the spectacles into his 
waistcoat pocket that he was aware of 
the presence of a third person, he 
called up a still more captivating smile 
than that with which he had asked the 
dumb-waiter to dance, and, bending 
over the brown convenience with an 
air of the softest languishment, he 
breathed the impassioned words— 

** Heavenly Miss Hardwood! divine 
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Arborea! trensetlentic miracle of 
beauty! I adore you—for you I exist! 
Arbitress of my fate, it is yours to bid 
me live or die! You have accepted 
my hend for a pas de deur—oh, accept 
it for life !” 

Captain Dunham Browne stood for 
some moments like a gentleman in- 
clined, on the whole, to suspect his 
eyes and ears of being in a conspiracy 
to hoax him; then still holding the 
door in his hand, and motioning as if 
to retire, he said— 

“I’m afraid I intrude on a ¢éle @ 
téte.” 

«Oh, dear, no, Captain Durham 
Browne, not at ole!’ said Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth, reverting to the con- 
dition of a biped; ‘come in, pray— 
it’s no intrusion whatever.” 

And he hastened to shake hands 
with the visitor. 

“Did you think I did that well, 
Captain Dunham Browne?” asked Mr. 
J. G., after the usual salutations and 
civil inquiries had been exchanged— 
“Should you say, now, I did it effec- 
tively ?” 

* [ would, indeed, Gilliflower,” an- 
swered the captain: “ I would say you 
did it most effectively, and I think the 
crockery man down street would agree 
with me.” 

Oh, not thet,’ said Mr. Julius; 
** not the china and things; that was 
merely an eccident. I forgot I had 
my dressing gown on, and , 

‘** Oh, then you mean, did you make 
a fool of yourself effectively. Well, 
I think you did. If that was the object 
you had in view, Gull, I should say 
you effected it in a manner at once 
creditable to your abilities and suitable 
to the time of year. Compliments of 
the season, Gilly, and many happy re- 
turns.” 

It is time the reader should be 
informed that it was the first of 
April, as well as Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth’s birth-day. Another great 
fact, which, perhaps, this is the fittest 
opportunity we can take of stating, is 
that a lady, who had the infirmity of 
not being able to remember people’s 
names when she didn’t choose, had 
once addressed Mr. J. G., as “ Mr. 
Gilliflower Gull,” and that his friends 
had voted Gilliflower Gull a much 
prettier name than the other one, and 
applied it to him accordingly. It was 
a liberty that he did not exactly like ; 
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but if your friends could not take 
liberties with you that you did not 
like, who could? 

* Thenk you, Captain Dunham 
Browne, I’m sure I wish you the same; 
but I assure you I wasn’t making a 
fool of myself at ole. I see you don’t 
know what I have in agitation : you're 
to be at our friend Mr. Bunks’s to- 
night, an't you ?” 

* Tam.” 

“ So am I, and so is the divine— 
the adorable Arborea Hardwood! I 
never mentioned it to you, Captain 
Dunham Browne, but | have loved 
her long.” 

« Long! why it isn’t six months 
since Miss Julia Foran—my own 
lovely townswoman—gave you your 
last willow.” 

« She give me the willow! 
it to her, if you please.” 

«¢ Ah! well, maybe you did, I dare 
say. Only, as well as [ recollect the 
circumstances, you were engaged—the 
day fixed in 

* Yes, yes, that’s ole true ; but, I’m 
sorry to say I—in fect I jilted the 
lady. It was very wrong of me; but 
it would be still more so to deny it 
now. I assure you, Captain Dunham 
Browne, I take ole the blame of that 
business to myself.”’ 

** Very generous of you; but I was 
merely going to observe that the lady 
married another gent, and—you ant 
married yet.” 

« ] haven't time to explain that to 
you now; but I beg you to believe, 
Captain Dunham Browne, that no lady 
has ever given, or had the opportunity 
of giving me the willow, although I 
am very sorry to say I have deserved 
it of the sex. But that’s ole over. 
A new epoch in my life commenced 
from the hour I beheld Arborea Hard- 
wood. I loved, sir, at first sight, and 
—for the first time.” 

“Oh, Gilly, Gilly ! for the first time ! 
*Pon my honour that’s too bad.” 

“For the first time, Captain Dun- 
ham Browne, seriously. I have /fen- 
cied that I loved before, but the pro- 
found nature of the sentiment I now 
experience has opened my eyes to the 
superficial character of ole former ones. 
My pession for Arborea has stood 
the test of months.” 

« How many?” 

« Four, very nearly.” 

“ Why you're a miracle of con- 
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stancy, Gull! And does the lady 
know nothing about it yet? Have 
you never told your love?” 

** Never in words; but this evening 
I break silence, I tell her ole, and I 
think—I may be mistaken, but I think 
—it will be no news to her.” 

“ Very likely not: the women soon 
find out what a fellow thinks of them. 
Well, and your love is not hopeless, 
Gull? You're not going to make an 
offer of your heart without having 
some reason to think the vital will 
be accepted ?”” 

« Why, Captain Dunham Browne, 
there are such things as eyes, and I 
Jfletter myself. ¥ 

“ That Arborea has a pair in her 
head. Well, there’s something in 
that too. You're a deuced good- 
looking fellow, Gull, that’s only the 
truth.” : 

“Ob, dear me, Captain Dunham 
Browne!” said Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth, all blushes and dimples; * it 
isn’t that at ole. Surely you don’t 
think me so vain as to—what I mean 
is that as my eyes have, I kennot help 
thinking, betrayed my feelings to Ar- 
borea, so I fletter myself that I have 
been able to read in hers that those 
feelings are not unreciprocated. In 
short, I think I have no reason to 
fear that my declaration will be ill 
received.” 

“ We will give the lady credit for 
better taste, Gull, than to suppose 
any such thing possible. Don't blush 
man; sure you can’t help being a 
handsome fellow. But now, to be 
candid with you, Gull, I'll be hanged 
if I can see what all this has to do 
with your making love to your ma- 
hogany Ganymede there, much less 
with your smashing the tea-things.” 

“No; I think you would not easily 
guess the connexion in ole that, Cap- 
tain Dunham Browne, but it is ole 
very simple. I intend to propose to 
Arborea in the ettitude you so me 
in. You know IJ hev some notion 
of dencing. I think I may venture 
to say, Captain Dunham Browne, if 
there’s any one thing that I do more 
particularly well than another it is 
dencing.” 

* Well, I think it is, Gull.” 

“ Well, sir, I have composed a 
dence; you are aware I have some 
slight knowledge of music. I have 
composed a dence which I have ‘al- 
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ready engaged Arborea to dence with 
me this evening, just before supper. 
It’s entirely my own, music, and fi- 
gure,andole, That’s it on the piano. 
Well, we dence together, and, at a cer- 
tain pessage, I execute a pirouette, 
which terminates by placing me in the 
same position, relatively to Arborea, 
in which I was, when you came in, 
with reference to the dumb waiter, 
With one arm I encircle the waist 
of my partner; the other is raised, 
the finger pointing towards heaven, as 
an allusion to the celestial origin of 
love; I heng suspended, like a fea- 
thered Mercury, on one toe ; the other 
couples r 

“ Are represented by the crockery 
here. Isee. In executing your pr- 
rouette you floor them.” 

“Oh, dear, no, Captain Dunham 
Browne ; how could you think I would 
do such a thing? The other couples 
move slowly around us—they are only 
the frame of the picture, you know— 
and I murmur in the ear of my part- 
ner the words—‘ Heavenly Miss Hard- 
wood! divine Arborea! trensetlentic 
miracle of beauty! I adore you! for 
you I exist! Arbitress of my fate, it 
is yours to bid me live or die! You 
have accepted my hend for a pas de 
deux—Oh ! accept it for life!’ What 
do you think of that, Captain Dun- 
ham Browne? I consider it prettily 
worded,” 

‘It’s all that, Gilly ; it’s all that,” 
said Captain D. B. 

“The only thing I’m in doubt 
about,” resumed Mr. Julius, “is whe- 
ther ‘destiny’ wouldn’t be better than 
‘fate.’ * Arbitress of my fate!’ ¢ Arbi- 
tress of my destiny!’ Now, tell me, 
kendidly, Captain Dunham Browne, 
which do you think I ote to say ?” 

“ There are precedents for both,” 
said the captain; “ you can’t go as- 
tray.” 

“1 should like to say whichever 
would be most original,’’ said Mr. 
J. G. Stop a minute; you shall 
just see me go through the whole, and 
then you'll be better able to judge of 
the effect. One ken’t prectise a thing 
of the kind too often: you ken't 
imegine the quantity of things I’ve bro- 
ken this week already, trying to ren- 
der myself perfect in it. Would you 
have any objection to represent Miss 
Hardwood, Captain Dunham Browne ? 
—the dumb waiter’s a leetle clumsy.” 


Captain Dunham: Browne professed 
himself flattered to act as the remplagant 
of a fair lady; Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth drew back a step, ogled his 
military friend, sighed, smiled, applied 
his hand to his waistcoat, and, in short, 
acted towards Captain Dunham in all 
respects exactly as he had done, about 
half an hour before, towards the dumb- 
waiter. With the same superiority to 
physical anguish as before, he whistled 
the melody of the dance, interrupt- 
ing himself only to dart an occasional 
glance of fire upon his partner, or to 
fetch up a sigh from the immediate 
vicinity of his stomach. They danced 
—the whirl came—the dressing-gown, 
this turn, swept the mantel-piece, as it 
had previously done the breakfast ta- 
ble, and a multiplicity of pretty things, 
some glass, some alabaster, bestrewed 
the hearth-rug with their fragments, 
as Mr. Julius Gullingsworthy arrested, 
as if by magic, in his Hermetic atti- 
tude, ceased to whistle, and gasped 
out, as he gazed upon the captain with 
a languishing expression, which the 
gallant gentleman returned with a 
bashful side-glance 

“ Heavenly Miss Hardwood! divine 
Arborea! I adore you! ’tis for you I 
exist! Arbitress of my—shall I say 
destiny, Captain Dunham Browne, or 
fate ?. Arbitress of—which shall it be?” 

“It’s a toss up between them,” 
said Captain Dunham Browne ; “ why 
should’nt you say both ?” 

“That's it!” exclaimed Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth, prodigiously excited, 
* That’s the very thing! I wonder it 
did n’t occur to me. Arbitress of— 
Oh, dear! I’m getting a dreadful 
cremp in this foot. Arbitress of my 
fate! that is, my des—no, my—I don’t 
see how I’m to bring them together.” 

“* Say my fate’s destiny,” proposed 
the captain; “ or my destiny’s fate.” 

“Thave itl—I have it! Arbitress 
of my destined fate! What do you 
think of destined fate, Captain Dun- 
ham Browne? Or -stay—destined 
arbitr. Oh, dear, gracious! what 
a terrible cremp I hev got!” 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth was obliged 
to sit down, and holding out the afflict- 
ed leg, he entreated his friend to pull it, 
Captain Dunham Brownecomplied with 
the request: Mr. Julius held his chair 
fast with both hands, and the captain 
tugged with so much zeal that he drew 
beth the chair and the gentleman on it 
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from one end of the room to the 
other. 

“T think,” sighed Mr. J. G., at the 
close of this stage of the proceedings, 
«I think I should get more benefit, if 
the chair would stay in its place.” 

“Don't youhold it, Gilliflower,” said 
Captain Dunham Browne,” and it will 
stay in its place fast enough.” 

«© Will it?” said Mr. Julius. 

** Try,” said his friend. 

Mr. Julius let go his hold of the 
chair, Captain Dunham Browne pulled 
with renewed vigour, the chair kept 
its place, but the gentleman on it 
changed his, being abruptly trans- 
ferred to the floor with a bump that 
made both his teeth and the windows 
rattle. 

“Are you hurt, Gull?” inquired 
Captain Dunham Browne, still holding 
his friend’s uplifted foot. 

“No—Ses —a little—nothing to 
signify, thank you, Captain Dunham 
Browne,” said Mr. Julius, making su- 
perhuman efforts not to cry. 

“Your cramp’s better?” 

“Oh yes, thank you, my cremp’s 
quite gone.” 

“Shall I give you another pull?” 

“Oh no, thank you, Captain Dun- 
ham Browne; pray don’t trouble your- 
self: indeed it’s not at ole necessary. 

“ Maybe you'd like me to send you 
up the apothecary down street—to put 
on a few leeches ?” 

‘Oh dear me, no, Captain Dunham 
Browne, not onany account; there isn’t 
the least necessity I assure you.” 

“ Here goes then; I can’t cut such 
a caper as you, Gilly, but I'll do my 
best.” 

Sosaying, Captain Dunham Browne, 
to the imminent peril of the cheval 
glass, flung himself into an attitude on 
the whole more like Mr. Julius Gul- 
lingsworth’s, than that gentleman had 
given him credit for being capable of 
assuming, and exclaimed in a highly 
pathetic tone, 

“Incomparable Gilliflower! trans- 
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cendant Gull! Arborea is but too for- 
tunate in having inspired you with the 
sentiments you have avowed. Need I 
say that I wish you may get her ?” 

* Thenk you, Captain Dunham 
Browne,” said Mr. J. G. from the floor, 
and the captain, once more wishing his 
friend, with great heartiness, the com- 
pliments of the season, and many happy 
returns of the day, walked off, leaving 
Mr. Julius in a sitting posture among 
the ruins of china, like Marius among 
those of Carthage. 

About two hours after, Captain 
Dunham Browne knocked at the door 
of Colonel Collatinus Cromwell Hard- 
wood, Arborea’s father. 

** Miss Hardwood at home?” said he 
to the blaze of plush and tinsel that 
met his eyes as the door opened. 

“T don’t know, sir—lI'll see, sir— 
what name shall I say, sir?” 

“Captain Dunham Browne.” 

The blaze disappeared, but returned 
in less than a minute, and said— 

‘Yes sir, Miss Hardwood is at home, 
sir.” 

And Captain Dunham Browne was 
ushered into the presence of Arborea. 

He stayed about twenty minutes. 
When he was gone, Arborea went into 
another room, where a thin lady was 
working a cat in Berlin wool. 

“ Aunt Portia,” said the daughter 
of Colonel Collatinus Cromwell, “ what 
are you going to wear to-night?” 

** Well,” said the thin lady, “I was 
thinking of wearing my puce velvet, and 
my bird of paradise.” 

“Oh pray, dear aunt, don’t wear 
that—it’s notat all suited to your age— 
it’s much too grave and elderly-lady- 
like. Dear aunt, how I do wish you 
would let us dress, this evening, exactly 
alike. It will be so delightful to see 
how the people will be mystified. Every 
one will be asking me which am I or my 
sister the oldest.” 

Need we say that Aunt Portia good- 
naturedly resolved to indulge her niece’s 
whim. 


CHAPTER II. 


Me. Julius Gullingsworth had been 
correctly described by his friend, Cap- 
tain Dunham Browne, as a “deuced 
good-looking fellow.” Perhaps his 
appearance and manners could not be 
more expressively characterized than 


by the term lady-like—he was a most 
lady-like young gentleman. His face 
was an exact circle, his complexion de- 
licately florid, and he had dimples in 
his cheeks when he smiled, which was 
always; eyelashes of extraordinary 
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length softened the lustre of his dark 
eyes, his nose was an aquiline of pecu- 
liar neatness, and his mouth small 
almost to a fault. He was plump, not 
to say fat, for his age, but his legs 
were of a remarkable slimness, taper- 
ing down to the most surprisingly mi- 
nute feet that ever a gentleman stood 
on. His hands were as exquisite as 
every thing else about him, small and 
white, with fingers that seemed fitted 
only for feminine tasks. It was pretty 
to see how he carried these members 
before him, the one deposited on the 
other in a way that would have been 
droll if it had not been engaging. 
Still prettier it was to see him undu- 
late, with a curtsying sort of gait, 
across a drawing-room, or about a tea- 
table, for it was only in the street that 
he could be said to walk, and, even 
there, there was a sort of virginal 
primness in his movements exceedingly 
agreeable to behold. That he slept 
with his hair in papers we are not in a 
position to state with certainty ; if he 
did, he keptit a profound secret. All 
that we know positively respecting the 
ornament in question is, that it was 
very long, and black, and silky; if, 
with these qualities, it did not curl na- 
turally, we think it was all the more 
natural that its proprietor should curl 
it. 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth was, fur- 
thermore, given, in asomewhat unusual 
degree for a gentleman, to blushing, 
though, singularly enough, only when 
conversing with individuals of his own 
sex. There was, at such times, a 
charming little air of flutter about him, 
which in a young lady you would call 
missish. Within the memory of his 
oldest acquaintance he had not been 
known to throw, when sitting, one leg 
over the other ; he always sat with his 
hands in his lap, and his feet a little 
under his chair, and, when you spoke 
to him, he looked as if he thought you 
were going to ask him for a kiss. In 
fact, the whole personality of Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth was so soft and 
delightful that the suspicion might now 
and then have arisen that he was really 
a lady, had he not fortunately pos- 
sessed a superb pair of whiskers, the 
objects of his most affectionate care, 
which—fine, and glossy, and black, as 
the locks that curled about his fore- 
head—formed a complete frame to his 
face, and marked the beautiful exact- 
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ness of its circular contour, to which 
we have already referred. 

It was curious that few men ever 
thought of talking any thing but non- 
sense to Mr. Julius Gullingsworth, or 
of addressing him otherwise than in 
that tone of badinage which one na- 
turally adopts in entertaining a very 
pretty girl with a very empty head. 
What the generality of ladies thought 
of him we are unable to state on any 
conclusive authority; but it was his 
own distinct and melancholy impression 
that he was the object of a Seneians 
passion to nine out of ten of them, at 
least ; an impression which, if not sta- 
tistically correct, was yet highly excu- 
sable, because almost inevitable, in a 
gentleman who was himself so like a 
lady, and who felt a lively emotion of 
tenderness at work in his bosom when- 
ever he encountered his own features 
in the glass. 

Yet circumstances Aad occurred in 
the life of Mr. J. G. which might 
have modified his views on this sub- 
ject. It was a fact not known to his 
most intimate friends, not even to 
Captain Dunham Browne, that the 
same secret drawer of the rosewood 
cabinet, in which his spectacles lay 
concealed from impertinent observa- 
tion, contained also five different care- 
fully folded papers, of slightly unctu- 
ous appearance, with five different 
names, all terminating in the first 
letter of the alphabet, written upon 
them, and five different locks of hair 
(a black, three browns, and—we will 
call it a golden) within. Five dates 
were inscribed on these interesting 
envelopes, covering a space of about 
eight years, from Mr. J. G.’s sixteenth 
to his four and twentieth. For—to 
repose a confidence in the reader, of 
which we should be sorry indeed not 
to suppose him worthy—a confidence 
reposed in our breast by Mr. J. G. 
himself—notwithstanding his _ asseve- 
rations to the contrary, indulged in to 
Captain Dunham Browne, Mr. J. G. 
had loved. Arborea was not his first 
love, but his sixth. Five bright crea- 
tures, one after another, at intervals 
averaging a year and seven or eight 
months, had bestowed on him locks of 
their respective hairs ; and to each of 
them, in turn, he had declared—Mr. 
J. G. being a gentleman whose jokes, 
when he permitted himself to make 
such things, were on the same scale 
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as the almost preternaturally small 
mouth they came out of—that this 
gift of a lock from her head conveyed 
to him the beatific assurance that he 
had found the key to her heart, and 
that, under these circumstances, he 
felt his happiness as secure as lock and 
key could make it. But perhaps he 
had been hasty in thus arguing from 
a lock to a key, from head to heart. 
He had the locks, that was certain ; 
but that he ever had the keys is not 
so evident. So much was matter of 
notoriety among his friends, that he 
had been, or believed himself to be, 
five distinct times on the point of 
getting married, and had five distinct 
times got, not married, but jilted. It 
is true that he, each time, took all the 
blame of the rupture to himself; but 
his friends did him more justice, and 
laid the blame where it was due. He 
would telltyou he had behaved shame- 
fully to Julia this, and to Clarinda 
that, and to Theodosia t’other thing ; 
but you know perfectly well that those 
ladies, in point of fact, had behaved 
shamefully to him—that, in one word, 
he had been the suffering party in the 
whole transaction. A clinching proof 
of this was, that the five ladies had 
married at the appointed time, only 
they had not married the appointed 
gentleman. He was still single. Well 
did Mr. Julius Gullingsworth know 
this to be the case; he knew in his 
conscience that he had been ill-used ; 
but he still maintained a cheerful as- 
pect, and would assure you that any 
pity bestowed on him was totally mis- 
placed—that it was Cve in quite a 
different quarter. It is remarkable 
that this afterwards turned out to be 
true—in another senst, perhaps, than 
Mr. Julius Gullingsworth meant it in. 
He did not repine; but it was whis- 

red that five other gentlemen did— 
Bio gentlemen, each of whom, in suc- 
cession, Mr. J. G. hag inwardly set 
down for the most fortunate of men, 
yet who afterwards—such is human 
caprice—fervently united in regarding 
him—Aim, Julius the Jilted, as the 
luckiest dog alive. The favoured 
mortal who had supplanted him with 
his black-haired divinity, said to him, 
one day that they met in the street, 
about a year after the marriage— 

“You may believe me, Gull, there 
are worse trees to get from a lady 
than the willow.” 
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He had made the discovery, if all 
tales were true, that shillelagh is a ve- 
getable still less calculated to sweeten 
the cup of life The gentleman that 
ousted Mr. Julius with her of the 
golden tresses, is since gone deaf, 
which is a pity, as he is married to 
the most eloquent woman in Scot- 
laud. The fund of metaphysical know- 
ledge that that woman possesses— 
but we are forgetting our story. 
Well! 

In addition to the natural advan- 
tages which we have enumerated 
above, Mr. Julius Gullingsworth was 
possessed of a fair amount of acquired 
ones. He had a great facility in mak- 
ing verses—greater, indeed, than most 
of his friends had in reading them 
when they were made. He played on 
the pianoforte in a manner which his 
greatest enemy, had it been possible 
for any mortal to be his enemy, could 
not have denied to be middling; he 
painted in a style that one distin- 
guished at a glance for that of no poor 
devil of an artist, who did it for 
bread; and he spoke three or four 
languages to a certain extent—that is, 
he could say, “* Comment vous portez 
vous,” * Come sta?” * Wie befinden 
sie sich ?”’ with an accent which, if it 
would have somewhat obscured his 
meaning at Paris, Florence, or Dres- 
den, rendered him, what was a great 
deal more to the purpose, all the more 
easily understood by ladies and gentle- 
men who had received their education 
in Bloomsbury. 

Indeed, the subject of accent was 
one which had already cost Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth some thought. Not 
only did he speak his own particular 
French with an English accent, but he 
understood the French of his friends, 
enunciated in a similar manner, out of 
all sight better than that spoken by 
such natives of France as, in his ex- 
tensive and varied intercourse with 
society, had now and then come in his 
way. He considered that a curious 
fact. He had mentioned it to Captain 
Dunham Browne, who seemed inclined 
to resolve it into the effect of the 
foreign accent; but this explanation 
appeared to Mr. Julius Gullingsworth 
to involve the subject in additional 
obscurity. That the French should 
speak our language with a foreign 
accent was conceivable enough—in- 
deed, he did not very-well see how it 
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should be otherwise; but that they 
should labour under a similar defect in 
the use of their mother-tongue—that 
they should speak their own language 
with a foreign accent, he thought odd. 

On the whole, there were few sub- 
jects of which Mr. J. G. did not know 
a little, though we should hesitate to 
say there was anything of which he 
knew much; except, perhaps, milli- 
nery. There, he was really profound. 
Wehave heard it asserted that he knew 
more about caps, and collars, and in- 
sertion, and piping, and gimp, than a 
great many ladies. He was learned, 
too, in silks, in lawns, in merinos, in 
muslins; in everything, in short, per- 
taining to feminine use or ornament. 
He was an oracle as to the prices of 
things, infallible as to the places to get 
them at, and liked nothing so much as 
taking ladies out, shopping. Add to 
all this, that he had a peculiar system 
of pronunciation, of which the reader 
has had a specimen in our first chapter ; 
that he was gifted with rather a fine 
tenor voice, verging on bass, which you 
were surprised to hear issuing from so 
very smole a mouth; and that he had 
worked some of the sweetest things 
ever seen in Berlin wool. 

One other advantage Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth rejoiced in, and that, 
however the terms may seem, in a 
logical point of view, to contradict 
one another, was a highly essential, 
though accidental one. This advan- 
tage was the possession of a comfort- 
able competency, consisting of we do 
not know the precise number of hun- 
dreds, or thousands, of pounds a year. 
The reader, however, will decide for 
himself what he would call a comfort- 
able competency for an unmarried but 
marrying man, and obligingly set down 
Mr. }. G.’s income at that figure. 

Unmitigated prosperity is happily 
not the lot of any man in this sublunary 
sphere; and Mr. Julius Gullingsworth 
had not all these advantages without a 


Mr. Bunks was, after Captain Dun- 
ham Browne, Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth’s most particular friend, and 
had for some years past, regularly cele- 
brated his (Mr. J. G.’s) birth-day by 
@ ball and supper. Celebrating his 
birth-day was the way his friends could 
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drawback ; indeed, he had two. This 
was not pleasant, but it was salutary ; 
it saved Mr. J. G. from the judgment 
of a Polycrates, it propitiated Nemesis. 
The first of these counterpoises, given 
to prevent his toppling over with the 
weight of good fortune was, that he 
was extremely near-sighted, and, as he 
had a particular dislike to being seen 
in spectacles, he was apt to mistake 
people he did not know for people he 
did, and vicé versa, a peculiarity which 
sometimes brought him into embar- 
rassments of the most trying descrip. 
tion. However, this very misfortune 
had something compensating about it, 
for it helped to keep him in the blissful 
belief of his power over the female 
heart, leading him to take many a look 
of ennui (for he was an eloquent con- 
verser) for a look of tenderness, and 
often to suppose that a lady sighed 
when she yawned. 

The other black thread in the 
mingled yarn of Mr. J. G.’s destiny 
was, that he had come into the world, 
as the reader already knows, on the 
first of April. That was worse than 
the short sight. It was the first mis- 
fortune of his life, and one which 
caused him to cherish, in the most 
hidden corner of his heart, an unfor- 
giving disposition towards his stars. 
To be born the first of April! Was it 
not to be a predestined April fool? 
Some children are born, we have 
heard, with a caul, but Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth felt that he had been, 
in a sense, born in a cap and bells. 
He never could hear congratulations 
on his birthday, without feeling the 
bitterness of the irony. To be wished 
many happy returns of the day! To 
be felicitated on every return of the 
Feast of All Fools! It was too much. 
They might as well have proclaimed 
him the fool of fools at once, the re- 
presentative of the order, the model 
nincompoop. 







best plague him, and, as we have said 


before, who should take the liberty of 
using you ill, if your friends could not? 
However, if there was any description 
of ill-usage which, more than another, 
Mr. Julius could submit to with Chris- 
tian meekness, it was the being invited 
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ted to a ball. He danced so well! 
He felt that that was his strong 
point. Mr. Julius Gullingsworth really 
danced well: everything else he did 
was middling, but he danced well. 
Goodness pity us! what should we be 
if we did not do something well? But 
Mr. Julius had a particular reason to 
look forward with eagerness to this 
particular ball. He loved, as we have 
seen, the daughter of Colonel Colla- 
tinus Cromwell Hardwood, the beau- 
teous Arborea: he knew that she was 
to be at Bunks’s, and he had resolved 
on taking this opportunity of declar- 
ing his passion. Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth, however, was not a gentleman 
who did things like other gentlemen. 
Nothing is more common than to 
make a declaration of love. But there 
is nothing so common but it may be 
done in an uncommon way, and Mr. 
J. G. determined to make his declara- 
tion of loveinavery uncommon way. He 
would not make it kneeling, which is, 
perhaps, the most suitable way, nor 
sitting, which is out of all sight the 
most convenient, nor walking, which, 
where the locality is favourable—the 
side of the canal, for instance, that you 
may offer to jump in, in case of a re- 
fusal—is a mode also not without its 
advantages. No! Mr. Julius Gul- 
lingsworth would declare himself doing 
what he did best: he would do it 
dancing. Now, for any one else to 
make his declaration of love dancing 
would be simply bizarre, but for Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth so to do it was 
at once politic and polite: it was 
showing himself to the best advantage, 
and it was paying the highest homage 
to the lady. Had he been a king, he 
would have offered Arborea his crown : 
being an incomparable dancer, but un- 
fortunately only asubject, he could but 
offer her—himself on one leg. 

The reader has heard, from Mr. J. 
G.’s own lips, the plan of operations 
he had laid down for himself, and seen 
how lightly he esteemed the breakage 
of glass and china when weighed 
against the duty of perfecting himself 
in this momentous pas. What are 
such fragilities to a man whose aim is 
the ideal? The day was at length 
come, and the reader knows how little 
appetite it had brought Mr. Julius for 
his breakfast. The fact is, he had slept 
ill, a horrid dream had disturbed his 
rest, and the remembrance of it still 
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weighed on his spirits. Him seemed 
he was at Bunks’s, and the ball was 
begun. He was stepping forward to 
claim Arborea’s hand, when he felt 
as if rooted to the floor. A mirror 
hung opposite to him, and, casting his 
eyes upon it, he saw to his horror 
that, instead of his own slim legs with 
their fairy terminations, he had got a 
monstrous pair of elephantine supports, 
which he at once recognised for the 
well-flanneled nether humanity of the 
Rev. Dr. Pondypod, the excellent, but 
gouty rector of the parish. While 
he stood lost in wonder and despair at 
this strange substitution, and unable 
by the most frantic efforts to put the 
massive pediments beneath him in mo- 
tion, Dr. Pondypod himself stepped 
forward, looking like a stork in a 
dropsy, his rotund corporation propped 
upon the dainty pins of our Julius, and 
led out Arborea to the dance. Mr. 
J. G. protested, but the doctor coolly 
alleged that it was all right, and re- 
minded the anguish-stricken parish- 
ioner that his legs had been distrained 
in the morning for ministers’ money, 
and that their value being some trifle 
over the sum due, he (the doctor) had 
sent him an old pair of his own 
as small change. Hereupon Dr. P. 
floated away with Arborea, as lightly 
as a bird of paradise, upon our hero’s 
‘fantastic toe.” Mr. Julius’s dis- 
tress became so lively that he awoke in| 
a cold sweat. 

As he thought over this dream in 
the morning, he felt convinced that it 
boded him no good, and misfortune 
after misfortune came to justify his 
apprehensions. First, his lips were 
scalded so cruelly, that not only did 
his mouth look quite unlike itself, but 
every attempt to produce a smile oc- 
casioned him the most exquisite tor- 
ment. Next, the cramp he had got 
by standing so unusually long on his 
right leg, kept returning, at brief in. 
tervals, all day, and inspired him with 
the profoundest uneasiness, lest it 
should lay its dire grasp on him in the 
critical moment, when he most needed 
a perfect command over his limbs and 
his features. And thirdly, the effects 
of the bump Captain Dunham Browne 
had given him against the floor let 
themselves be felt for hours, and left 
some tinglings of pain in the parts 
more immediately engaged, which had 
not wholly ceased when the hour of 
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dressing for Bunks’s arrived. And 
now calamity followed on the heels of 
calamity ; Mr. Julius’s silk stockings 
gave way at the instep as he drew them 
on; then two buttons of his waistcoat 
came off ; then he scorched his cravat, 
in inspecting the tie in the glass, by the 
light of the candle: in springing into 
the carriage he dropped his white 
gloves in the gutter; he called for a 
fresh pair, and was nearly half way to 
Bunks’s, when he discovered that his 
blundering valet had given him two 
lefts! He had to turn back, of course, 
and it was just an hour later than he 
had intended it should be, when he 
entered the ball-room. 

He soon found out Arborea, whose 
dress of white and cherry colour, with 
a wreath of white and red roses in her 
hair, rendered her a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the crowd—an important point 
for a gentleman so near-sighted as Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth. He accosted 
her. Never had she looked more beau- 
tiful: her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
glowed, there was a radiance about 
her that seemed to indicate some strong 
inward emotion, and Mr. Julius felt 
no doubt that she had foreboded his 
intention of declaring his sentiments 
that evening. He asked her for the 
dance that was just going to begin: 
she was engaged for that dance by 
Captain Dunham Browne. He asked 
her for the next dance, and received a 
promise. On the whole, he was not 
sorry to sit still for a while after the 
agitations of the last hour: he really 
stood in need of rest. 

No sooner was Arborea again seated, 
than Mr. J. G. joined her. It was 
his turn now: dancing recommenced, 
and he was in paradise. But Adam 
was once in paradise, too, and fell. 
Mr. Julius Gullingsworth’s paradise 
also was no estate of long continuance. 
The difference’ was, that his fall was 
a foregone one. In other words, he 
began to feel the consequences of his 
bump; the pain, which had for the 
greatest part of the day rendered it 
easier to him to stand than either to 
sit or go, came back. 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth was, un- 
der circumstances like the present, 
capable of efforts not undeserving to 
be called heroic. Cold drops stood on 
his brow; but, by dint of resolution 
almost superhuman, his features be- 
trayed nothing of the anguish he en. 


dured, and which grew. more intense 
every moment. 

“I think we're going to sleep,” said 
Arborea. 

**Come, fiddlers,” cried Captain 
Dunham Browne,“ stir your elbows! 
Lively !” 

The “fiddlers” obeyed ; the music 
became more animated—the movement 
of the dance more rapid. Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth taxed the powers of his 
soul, and mustered fortitude enough to 
smile amid torments to which the rack 
were an easy chair. Yet Arborea 
ceased not to ask— 

“ Why so little yourself this evening, 
Mr. Gullingsworth? You are not at 
all the dancer you were.” 

Can the reader doubt if words like 
these were pricks of red hot needles 
in Mr. J. G’s. heart? Not the dancer 
he was! Heavens!—if he was not a 
dancer, what was he? To fall off in 
his dancing he felt to be a moral anni- 
hilation. 

All this, however, was but a prelude 
to the heavier blow fate had yet in 
store for him. The country-dance, 
which had given our unhappy hero 
(for we think he has fairly established 
his claim to the title) a foretaste of 
the sensations of a place we forbear 
to name, was over. Mr. Julius Gul- 
lingsworth had handed Miss Hard- 
wood to a seat, and retired to a quiet 
corner, where he could give relaxation 
to his overtaxed powers, and nurse his 
anguishunremarked. Dance followed 
dance: he saw Arborea waltz with 
Captain Dunham Browne, and polkify 
with Bunks, and could not even mus- 
ter energy to be jealous. He might 
have sat thus, gloomily reflecting on 
things in general, a matter of some 
forty-five minutes, when an attendant, 
carrying a long-necked bottle, ap- 
proached him, followed by another 
who bore glasses on a tray. 

“Champagne sir?” said the first 
attendant. 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth looked at 
him sorrowfully, and, stretching out 
his hand with a resigned expression, 
took a glass from the tray. To his 
dark spirit, in that moment, all things 
were alike. Champagne or prussic- 
acid—what difference did it make to 
a man who was morally annihilated ? 

A cork bounced—a sound was heard, 
like the hissing of surf on a sandy 
beach: it was the champagne in 
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Mr. Julius Gullingsworth’s glass. He 
drank. Wonder of wonders! how fair 
suddenly seemed to him the world we 
live in! How joyously leaped the tide 
of life along his veins! He now saw 
that nepenthe was no fable, only the 
ancients did not know the right name 
of it. His pain was forgotten, passed 
away, evaporated, like the mists of day- 
dawn before the new-risen sun; all 
within him laughed, and existence 
seemed one wide element of rosy light. 
It was fortunate that this change in 
Mr. Julius’s sensations occurred just 
when it did, for the moment fixed for 
the dance, on which so much depended, 
was come. The gentlemen were al- 
ready taking out their partners, and 
some prelusive scraping on the violins 
was going on. Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth flew to seek Arborea ; his eyes 
wandered through the gay crowd that 
filled the rooms, in search of the white 
and cherry colour; nor was it long 
before he discerned both it and the 
wreath of white and red roses which 
formed the well-known adornment 
of its wearer's charming head. He 
sprang forward, seized the hand of the 
fair creature so adorned, pressed it to 
his lips with an ardour that prussic- 
acid never could have inspired, and 
led her to her place in the dance. The 
music struck up—the dancers glided 
through the slow movement, and skip- 
ped through the fast one, and the mo- 
ment arrived in preparation for which 
Mr. Julius Gullingsworth had suffered 
so much, both in his person and his 

reelain. It was worth suffering for: 
it proved a moment of triumph. Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth surpassed him- 
self as much as he had long done all 
other men. His pirouette flung into 
shade all that even he had ever done 
before; he threw himself into his pro- 
posing attitude without throwing either 

is partner or any body else down ; he 
poised, he hovered, he hung half in 
air ; he seemed Terpsichore herself in 
pantaloons, as, his right arm enfolding 
the waist of the lady in white and 
cherry-colour, and his left as already 
described, he whispered in the softest 
accents— 

* Heavenly Miss Hardwood, I adore 
you! You have accepted my hend 
4 a pas-de-deux—oh! accept it for 
ife !” 

He had—we think judiciously 
‘ebridged his declaration. It went to 
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his heart to suppress any of his pretty 
things ; but he thought of the cramp, 
and of two evils chose the least. 

The daring words uttered, Mr. Ju- 
lius approached his face nearer to his 
partner’s, to catch the faltered, the 
searce audible, “ Ask papa” which he 
anticipated. Heavens! what did he 
behold? How shall we trust our pen 
with the words? It was not Arborea! 
It was another lady, dressed thread for 
thread like Arborea, but not she! It 
was a lady who had been young, who 
might have been pretty, but who had 
lived to see the transitory nature of 
these advantages: finally, it was a lady 
whom Mr. Julius Gullingsworth had 
never seen before ! 

The reader will see that a thunder- 
bolt would have been a joke—a plea- 
santry of the very airiest description, 
compared to this ; and that if an earth- 
quake had occurred, or chaos come 
again, in the moment immediately suc- 
ceeding Mr. Julius Gullingsworth’s 
discovery of his mistake, it would have 
been a positive anti-climax. The com- 
pany, the lights, the rooms themselves, 
appeared to the unhappy gentleman to 
be executing one monstrous pirouette, 
in barbarous imitation of his own ; the 
music resolved itself into mad hubbub; 
the air was converted into a mass of 
azote. Stunned, blinded, choked, fren- 
zied, he sprang he knew not whither. 
A wild tumult of sounds rose around 
him, in which the shrieks of lost souls 
and the imprecations of demons were 
vaguely distinguishable ; he felt himself 
come into collision with viewless ob- 
jects, which went whirling off from the 
shock, as far as he knew, into infinite 
space ; at last something like a bale of 
flannel seemed thrown at his feet; he 
fell over it, and got up with his senses 
restored and his nose bleeding. 

Dire was the spectacle that present- 
ed itself to him as his eye glanced in 
horror around the rooms. The musie 
had stopped, gentlemen were leading 
ladies to their seats, a great proportion 
of both sexes seemed to have gone 
lame during Mr. J. G.’s temporary 
abstraction, smelling-bottles were in 
general requisition, and little screams 
heard in more than one direction gave 
reason to apprehend that some of the 
bright creatures present were hyste- 
rical. Mr. Julius was the cause of all 
this; he had struck out a path for 
himself over the feet of the company, 
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and trampled indiscriminately on the 
toes that had corns and the toes that 
had none, until the voluminous legs of 
Doctor Pondypod had tripped him up, 
just in time to prevent his making a 
wreck of the supper-table. 

Ah me! what evil looks had Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth from the people 
who were assembled to do him honor! 
It was well for him that he was near- 
sighted, or the glances of indignation 
darted on him from such a host of 
eyes would have dried up the blood in 
his veins. No one had come off worse 
than Doctor Pondypod, who had for- 
got his gout in the ruin he saw supper 
exposed to. Nevertheless that excel- 
lent man did not regret what he had 
done ; nay, had it been to do again, he 
would have done it—not that he loved 
his legs less, but that he loved supper 
more: besides, not to have a pain in 
your legs is a negative good, and sup- 
per is a positive one. ‘“ To-morrow 
morning,” reasoned the rector, “my 
legs will be as if this had never hap- 
pened, and I shall have supped into 
the bargain.” 

It was not, then, from his spiritual 
pastor that our hero had to encounter 
the angriest reproaches ; it was from 
one—almost the only one in the room 
on whom he had inflicted no bodily 
harm; it was from Arborea. 

«* Really, Mr. Gullingsworth,” said 
that charming person, “ your polite- 
ness is too great. You engage me to 
dance, and then dance with another 
lady. 1f Doctor Pondypod had not 
been charitable enough to come and 
talk to me, seeing me sitting all alone, 
I might have amused myself by count- 
ing the candles, for J did not forget 
our engagement, Mr. Gullingsworth, 
and refused two or three other part- 
ners in the expectation of your remem- 
bering it also.” 

Mr. Julius’s ‘protestations need not 
be repeated. 

«* Qh, yes,” pursued the irate fair 
one, “ these mystifications, Mr. Gul- 
lingsworth, are quite in your way. I 
would only beg you in future not to 
make me the object of them. Ame- 
rican ladies are not accustomed to be 
treated with disrespect by the other 
sex.” 

So saying, Miss Hardwood accepted 
the proffered arm of Doctor Pondy- 
pod, and walked to the supper table, 
Mr. Julius stood looking after them 
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with a wild expression, as he stanched 
his nose: a superstitious awe stole 
over him; he beheld the fulfilment of 
his dream! 

“I hope you're not much hurt,” 
said a soft voice beside him. He 
turned, and saw the fated white and 
cherry-colour ; it was the lady he had 
proposed for. 

‘* Oh, dear, no, thenk you,” said Mr. 
J. G., “ it’s nothing at ole to signify.” 

‘1 think it’s done bleeding,” ob- 
served the lady, alluding to his nose. 

« Yes, thank you, I think it is,” re- 
turned Mr. Julius Gullingsworth. 

The lady stood still. Mr. Julius 
saw that she expected him to lead 
her to table. There wag no help for 
it; he offered her his arm, and she 
took it. 

Mr. Julius, as can easily be believed, 
did not sit down to supper with much 
appetite. He ate almost nothing; he 
helped the lady, however, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her relish her 
victuals. He had not spirits to talk ; 
but when he did say any thing, there 
was a softness in the lady’s tone as 
she answered, that fell on his heart 
like lead. He saw that he was ac- 
cepted, and the thought, “ Gracious 
goodness! O what shall I do ?”’ passed 
through his mind some hundreds of 
times during that supper. 

One thing he was resolved on—he 
would not have the lady. It was 
painful: he saw that her affections 
were engaged; it distressed him be- 
yond measure. But what could he 
do? Arborea’s anger was a decisive 
proof that he was not indifferent to 
her. If he took Arborea, it was true, 
he broke the other lady’s heart ; if he 
took the other lady, he broke Arbo- 
rea’s and his own. He had to choose, 
then, betweeen breaking one heart and 
breakingtwo. Mr.Julius Gullingsworth 
was too well grounded in the princi- 
ples of philanthropy to hesitate; he 
had heard that virtue consists in con- 
sulting the greatest possible happi- 
ness of the greatest possible number ; 
and he made up his mind, with pain, 
but with promptitude, not to have the 
lady. 

Supper was over, and Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth, as at an earlier period 
of the evening, retired into the soli- 
tariest corner he could find, to con- 
sider his position. He had mortally 
offended the lady of his love, and he 
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had inspired with a passion which 
might occasion him incalculable trouble 
a lady he did not care about. It was 
not, we wish it to be understood, the 
having inspired a passion tbat dis- 
tressed Mr. J. G. He was used to 
that. Of course, he felt for the amiable 
beings whose peace it was his destiny 
to destroy, for Mr. Julius was a man, 
and not a hippopotamus. But to 
make himself unhappy about each one 
of them, separately, was more, he 
thought, than could be expected of 
him. They must content themselves 
to be sympathized with in the lump; 
and in that way his sympathy was 
heartily theirs. But to have inspired 
a passion was one thing, and to have 
made a proposal was another. Sup- 
pose the lady should hold him to his 
proposal! The thought brought cold 
drops on his brow. 

His musings were interruppted by 
Bunks. 

« Why, Gilliflower,” said his host, 
you're blushing all unseen here. 
What’s the matter, old fellow ?” 

‘I have had a great misfortune, 
Mr. Bunks,” responded our hero. “I 
have offended Arborea—Miss Hard- 
wood I mean—unpardonably. Per- 
heps you are not aware, Mr. Bunks, 
that I love her. Well, what will 
you say when I tell you that she can- 
not name me without a frown ?” 

* Don’t believe it, Gilly,”said Bunks ; 
“IT know better. I just now passed 
her and Dunham Browne; they are 
laughing consumedly, and I know they 
were tittering about you, for I heard 
Darham say Gull.” 

«You take a great load off my mind, 
Mr. Bunks,” exclaimed Mr. Julius. 
“If Arborea was laughing, I think I 
may venture to take it for grented she 
is not engry.” 

«* She’s not angry, Gillyflower ; trust 
me, she’s not ; and here comes Dunham 
Browne himself,I'lltake upon meto say, 
with a message from her to tell you so.” 

Bunks walked off, to attend to his 
other guests, and Captain Dunham 
Browne came and seated himself by 
Mr. J. G. 

“ Gull,” said Captain Dunham 
Browne, “ Miss Hardwood and I 
have been talking of you.” 

‘*Is she implecable, Captain Dunham 
Browne ?”’ inquired Mr. Julius, anx- 
iously ; “have I offended her past ex- 
piation ?” 
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« Not a bit of it, man,” answered 
the Captain: “she’s a deuced reason- 
able girl; and I've persuaded her that 
all that has happened is, properly con- 
sidered, only a proof of the intensity 
of your love. I'm not quite sure I 
understood the arguments I used, but 
she did, and that, you know, is the 
essential point.” 

** Dear me! I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to you, Captain Dunham 
Browne,” said Mr. Julius Gullings- 
worth. 

“To be sure you are, Gull. But 
you havn’t heard all yet. What do 
you think we've settled ?” 

* I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘Guess. But you never could. 
Whisper—you’re to run away with her 
to night, Gull.” 

“Torun away with her!” exclaimed 
Mr. Julius, in unfeigned amazement. 

Captain Dunham Browne nodded a 
great many times in succession. 

But, dear me!” said Mr. J. G., 
* T intended to do everything in a re- 
gular way—to go to her father, to”— 

* No use, Gull. Old Cromwell 
wouldn’t give her to you: he swears 
no man in Europe shall have her, un- 
der the degree of a duke, There's but 
one course open to you, Gull, and 
that’s the north road. Now, listen— 
You don’t know the old fellow, do 
you?” 

**Colonel Hardwood? No.” 

*¢ So much the better; if he should 
come across you, he'll suspect nothing 
—think you're only a house-breaker. 
Well, sir, there’s a window in the side 
of the house, looking out into a narrow 
lane that leads down to the stables. 
That window opens on the back stairs, 
it will be left open, and into it you 
must get.” 

* Dear me!” said Mr. Julius ; “ and 
how high up is the window, Captain 
Dunham Browne ?” 

“It’s between the first and second 
stories, Gull; you'll have a ladder, 
you know; Arborea doesn’t expect 
you to jump up; and supposing you 
were even ready to undertake that, I’m 
afraid you would find her scrupulous 
about jumping down: so a ladder you 
must have.” 

«‘ And where on earth am I to get 
a ledder ?” demanded Mr. J. G., with 
an expression of the last degree of 
bewilderment pervading his features. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that, 
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Gull ; leave all that to me. I'll take 
care the ladder shall be there. The 
fact is, the policeman on the beat—D 
90 I think they call him—has promised 
to provide it. So you see we have 
no interruption to fear from him.” — 

“ Well, when I get in at the win- 
dow ?” 

“ Well, when you get in at the 
window—you'll find it dark within, of 
course—you must say ‘ Gilliflower,’ 
upon which you will hear a voice 
answer ‘ Gull.’ The voice will belong 
to Arborea’s maid, who will then go 
to tell her mistress that all’s ready. 
You will wait till Arborea comes ; 
and I think when she does come, you'll 
know what to do without my telling you.” 

«Oh, of course I shall hend her 
down the ledder at once.” 

« At the foot of which I will receive 
her; and then you will go up again 
for her aunt.” 

“ For her ent ?” 

*¢ Yes, Miss Portia Hardwood, the 
lady you danced with. She’s in the 
plot too. You see you have more 
friends than you thought, Gull. Ar- 
borea objects to travel in the com- 
pany of a gentleman alone; so the 
aunt’s going with you.” 

Mr. Julius felt inexpressibly re- 
lieved. If Miss Portia was in the 
plot to have him run away with her 
niece, it was clear that she did not 
mean to take him herself. He saw 
now that he had been unjust to her. 
The tenderness which had so spoiled 
his stomach for supper, he should have 
set down to the feelings of an aunt. 
Miss P. looked upon him as one of the 
family. 

‘«‘ The post-chaise,” proceeded Cap- 
tain Dunham Browne, “ will be wait- 
ing round the corner of the street, for 
I needn't tell you you can’t drive up 
te the door for a lady you're going 
to run away with. However, you 
won't have more than a hundred yards 
to walk; and if you take my advice, 
Gull, you won't let the grass grow at 
your heels, You must make the old 
lady step out. Now, do you under- 
stand what you've to do ?” 

«¢ Oh, yes, Captain Dunham Browne, 
I think I understend it ole very well. 
First, I bring down Arborea for you 
to run away with, and then I run 
away with her ent myself.” 

“ That’s exactly it, Gull; you 
couldn’t have stated it more accu- 
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rately. But there’s one caution I 
must give you. In case the devil 
should take it in his ugly head to 
bring old Cromwell in your way be- 
fore you get off with Miss Portia, don’t 
you for the life of you say a word of 
what brought you there. There would 
be an immediate search for Arborea ; 
she wouldn't be too far off to be found ; 
and the whole plan would be knocked 
on the head. The probability is, as I 
said before, that you'll be taken for a 
housebreaker, and given in charge to 
D 90. That won’t put you out of 
your way at all; you'll be in the 
hands of an ally; and instead of 
taking’you to the lock-up house, it’s 
just to the post-chaise he'll walk you, 
where you'll find your friend, Dunham 
Browne, waiting to resign the lady to 
your hands. The only thing is, in 
that case, Arborea will have to do 
without her aunt ; and faith Z think 
you'll travel all the pleasanter.”’ 

Mr. Julius Gullingsworth thought 
so too; but he gave his thought no 
tongue. 

* But, by George, Gull, if you stay too 
long,” said Captain Dunham Browne, 
after a moment's pause—“ if you sta 
too long, I'll be tempted to be off with 
her to Scotland myself.” 

‘Oh! goodness gracious, Captain 
Dunham Browne,” exclaimed Mr. J. 
G., prodigiously frightened, ‘you don't 
mean to say you would do that?” 

“Faith I don’t know, Gull; I think 
you'd better not try me. Come, don’t 
be ina fright, Gilliflower ; I'll tell you 
what I mean. If anything should hap- 
pen to detain you so long, as to raise 
in my mind apprehensions of pursuit, 
I'll set off with Arborea to the North 
at once, out of danger’s way, and you 
must just take another chaise, and 
follow us as fast as you can.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Mr. Julius; “I'll 
follow you as fest as I ken.” 

“* And—in case you do get into any 
difficulty, Gull,” pursued the captain, 
“don’t lose your presence of mind. 
Think you have a friend in Aunt Por- 
tia. Aunt Portia will be sure to come 
toyourhelp. That’s a woman of great 
readiness, Gull, that Aunt Portia, and 
deep—that’s her great quality, depth. 
You mustn’t mind, Gull, if you don’t 
see immediately what’s she driving at ; 
» must put yourself unreservedly in 

er hands in case of trouble, and call 
me @ humbug if she doesn’t get you 
out of it.” 
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Mr. Julius Gullingsworth promised 
to make Miss Portia Hardwood his 

lestar, should danger overtake him 
in the carrying out of his enterprise. 
The company was beginning to dis- 
perse ; Arborea and her aunt were al- 
ready gone home, and Mr. J. G. and his 
friend, at the end of the foregoing con- 
versation, having taken leave of Bunks, 
followed their example. 

Mr. Julius had hardly had time to 
change his ball costume for a dress 
more suited to the expedition he con- 
templated, when Captain Dunham 
Browne, who had also put himself in 
the habiliments of everyday life, called 
on him. ‘The captain had come in the 
post-chaise ; Mr. Julius Gullingsworth 
ran down stairs in a state of extreme 

itation, and got into it, and the 
friends drove rapidly towards Colonel 
Collatinus Cromwell Hardwood’s. It 
seemed to Mr. Julius an incredibly 
short space of time till the chaise stop- 
pee: Re got out with a thumping 

eart, and Captain Dunham Browne 

followed him with what could not be 
called exactly an unmoved one, It 
wasscarcely two minutes’ walk from the 
corner of the street to the house that 
was that night to be robbed of its 
fairest jewel: D 90 was standing at 
the end of the lane, the ladder was in 
its place, the window open. Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth felt that there 
was no retreating, and, though his 
teeth chattered in his head (for the 
night, as he remarked, was uncom- 
monly cold for the time of year), he 
prepared to mount. 

He did mount, reached the window, 
put in his head, and said, ‘‘ Gilli- 
flower.” A voice answered, “ Gull ;” 
and Mr. J. G. got in. Hardly had 
he done so, when the ladder fell with 
a loud crash into the lane. Mr. 
Julius heard the sound of feet run- 
ning down the stairs on which the 
window opened, and a feminine voice 
screaming, in accents that filled the 
house— 

“ Help | help !—thieves ! thieves !— 
there’s a man got in at the window !” 

Such a proclamation was not with- 
out its effect. A confused hubbub of 
voices was heard, light appeared, and, 
in short, it was not many minutes 
before Colonel Collatinus Cromwell 
Hardwood, with his entire household 
and family—except one—with candles, 
pistols, swords, pokers, and broom- 
sticks, came pouring by various avenues, 
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to the spot where our hero stood. In the 
mean time, we are sorry to say that 
Arborea walked quietly out at the 
hall-door, where she was received by 
Captain Dunham Browne, and con- 
ducted by that perfidious person to 
the post-chaise, which, as soon as the 
lady and gentleman were safe shut up 
in it, drove off at a run-away moh 
for the north road, as if there had been 
no Mr. Julius Gullingsworth in the 
world, 

That gentleman, in the mean while, 
was in difficulties which seemed to him 
urgently to call for the interposition 
of Miss Portia Hardwood. Captain 
Dunham Browne had shown great 
knowledge of human nature, when he 
said that, in all probability, Colonel 
C. C. Hardwood would take Mr. 
Julius for a housebreaker. That was, 
in fact, the very impression imme- 
diately produced on the mind of the 
gentleman alluded to: he did take 
Mr. Julius for a housebreaker. In 
conformity with this view of things, 
the first words pronounced by Colonel 
C. C. Hardwood, in reference to our 
hero, were— 

* Collar him.” 

And he was collared with great pre- 
cision by two blacks. 

The question now presented itself 
to the colonel’s mind, whether the next 
step should be to commit the collared 
man to the custody of the police, or to 
have him gently lifted up by the two 
blacks and dropped out of the window. 
There was a great deal to be said for 
each of these ways of proceeding: the 
former was the more lawful, the latter 
the more elegant, and Colonel C, C. 
Hardwood was a gentleman of elegant 
tastes. 

“In our own free country,” said the 
colonel to himself, “* under the foster- 
ing warmth of those glorious institu- 
tions which make us the envy of the 
world, I would not hesitate a moment ; 
but here, among the degraded slaves 
of monarchy, beneath the Upas shade 
of the accumulated spawn of corrup- 
tion, which our star-spangled banner 
has cast off, like a pestilent slough, and 
sprung forth regenerate, to soar on 
eagles’ pinions in the pure element of 
morality and civilization F 

“J hens been considering,” said 
Colonel C, C, Hardwood, here sud- 
denly breaking off his soliloquy, ‘‘ whe- 
ther to give up this young man to be 
dealt with by the laws of his own 
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country, or to deal with him myself 
on the great principles of natural jus- 
tice ; in other words, whether to hand 
him over to the police, or to throw him 
out of the window.” 

‘«* Well, now, I expect the Lynch prin- 
ciple is more elegant, colonel, a consi- 
derable few,” was the ingenuous senti- 
ment of Master Leonidas Robespierre 
Carlile O’Connell Hardwood, a pre- 
cocious world-regenerator in his twelfth 
year. 

‘‘ Don’t throw me out of the win- 
dow, sir, if you please,” said Mr. Julius 
Gullingsworth, in a tone of great humi- 
lity ; “I'd a great deal rather be given 
to the police—there’s one just outside 
the door.” 

Poor Mr. Julius! he thought him- 
self very deep; he wondered at his 
own slyness, in offering a suggestion, 
the drift of which was to bring him 
into the hands of D 90. Poor Mr. 
Julius Gullingsworth! 

The preference he intimated for 
being consigned to the ordinary con- 
servators of the public peace, at once 
decided the colonel to the adoption 
of the “Lynch principle.” 

«* Throw him out,” said the gallant, 
but stern republican, and the blacks 
had already lifted our hero from the 
floor, when Miss Portia Hardwood 
rushed forward, and threw herself at 
her brother's feet. 

‘«* He is mine!” she cried frantically : 
‘she is no thief! he is a young gentle- 
man who proposed for me this evening 
at the ball, and whom I—have—ac— 
cepted |” 

‘* That alters the case considerably,” 
said Colonel C. C.; “but what the 
devil makes him come into the house 
in this way? Was he going to run 
away with you?” 

Now, we think we need hardly 
assure the reader, that Aunt Portia 
knew no more about the projected 
elopement than the colonel himself, 
all asseverations of Captain Dunham 
Browne to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, She therefore could not con- 
ceive why Mr. Julius had adopted 
such a mode, and chosen such an hour 
to pay her a visit, but she at once ac- 
cepted the solution of the riddle offered 
by her brother, which, indeed, seemed 
the only one possible. When thecolonel, 
then, repeated his question, — 

“ Was he going to run away with 
you ?” 

Miss Portia answered, with blushing 
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hesitation, that she supposed he was— 
that it was very wrong of him, cer- 
tainly, but that she hoped her brother 
would excuse it, on the score of 
his youth, and his—she could hardly 
bring herself to pronounce the word— 
love. 

** Did you come to run away with 
my sister ?” said Colonel C. C. Hard- 
wood, looking like Rhadamanthus him- 
self at Mr. Julius Gullingsworth. 

«¢ [_did, sir,” said Mr. Julius, re- 
membering aie Dunham Browne’s 
injunction to him to put himself un- 
reservedly in Aunt Portia’s hands. 

** Then you shall run away with her, 
but you shall marry her first. I'll 
send for a parson, and have you mar- 
ried here on the stairs where you 
stand. What do you say, Portia? 
Will you marry him at once, or will 
you see him pitched out of the win. 
dow ?” 

‘*It’s—rather sudden,” murmured 
Miss Portia. 

«* All right,” said the colonel ; then, 
turning to Mr. J. G., he continued— 
“You see, Mister, the lady is ready 
to have you; will you marry, or——.” 

And Colonel C. C. Hardwood jerk- 
ed his thumb in a significant man- 
ner, indicative of the kind of sum- 
mary ejectment for which Mr. Julius 
must hold himself prepared, in case of 
his wishing to defer entering into the 
holy bands of wedlock. 

“T am in the lady’s hends, sir,” 
said Mr. Julius;” whatever she de- 
cides, I will abide by.” 

He perspired, did Mr. Julius, with 
considerable freedom, as he gave this 
answer; however, he remembered 
that Aunt Portia’s great quality was 
depth, and he doubted not that she 
had some contrivance in the back- 
ground, some extraordinary piece of 
strategy in reserve, to get herself 
and him out of the hobble. 

Not far from the colonel’s house 
lived, in an obseure court, a degraded 
clergyman, who followed the respect- 
able calling of a couple-beggar. Not 
that all the people whom he coupled 
were by any means in a state of in- 
solvency, else how should the reverend 
gentleman have waxed fat and red- 
nosed on the trade; but his ogcupa- 
tion, designated by the strange mis- 
nomer above adopted, was to marry 
people who had reasons for eschewing 
banns, and who objected, on cogent 
grounds, or what to them seemed 
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such, to the formalities attendant 
upon the obtaining a license. To 
people who wanted to be made of 
twain one, in a hurry, this gentle- 
man was a special providence, though 
a dirty one, and a drunken. 

It was suggested by one of Colonel 
C. C.’s London servants, that this 
reverend personage should be sent 
for, to carry into effect his (the colo- 
nel’s) determination, with respect to 
Miss Portia and our hero. But are 
the couple-beggar’s marriages valid ? 
That was the only point on which 
Colonel C. C. desired to be satisfied. 

“ They are as walid, colonel,” said 
the footman, “as if they wos celebri- 
ated by the Harchbishop of Canter- 
bury, or Doctor Pusey hisself.” 

There was no going beyond that: 
the parson with the red nose and the 
dirty neckcloth was sent for ; he came, 
and in an amazing short space of time 
(for the Reverend Mr. Smut read fast) 
Aunt Portia’s name was Gullings- 
worth, and Mr. Julius was put past 
the power of mortal woman to jilt 
again. ‘‘She’s very deep,” was the 
thought that kept running round in the 
simple gentleman’s soul all the time 
of the ceremony; ‘she’s very deep. 
I can’t see to the bottom of her; but 
it will all come right in the end.” In 
fact, he expected every moment that 
the “readiness” for which Captain 
Dunham Browne had given her such 
unlimited credit would show itself, in 
giving the whole business some unex- 
pected turn, and even after the ring 
was on her finger, and the priest had 

ronounced them man and wife, he be- 
ieved that it was all a stratagem—a 
specimen of the lady’s “depth ;” and 
thatit would end by sending him trium- 
phant out of the hands of his enemies 
to pursue his views upon Arborea. 

«Now, mister,” said the colonel, 
when the ceremony was over; ‘do 
you live in London?” 

Mr.’ Julius replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, you may walk home with 
your wife, unless you prefer calling a 
cab; but I’m more than afraid you 
won't find one at this hour. I say, 
mister, have you got any thing to 
live on?” 

Mr. Julius mentioned the amount of 
his income. 

** Do tell!” exclaimed the colonel, in 
some surprise. ‘ Well, mister, I wish 
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you had come to run away with my 
daughter, instead of my sister; and [ 
think you would have shown more 
taste, too. But every man to his own 
fancy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Gullingsworth 
were no sooner in the street, than the 
gentleman said to the lady— 

‘Pray, ma’am, have you any idea 
where your niece, Miss Arborea Hard- 
wood, is?” 

‘‘T heard from her maid, dearest,” 
said the lady to the gentleman ; “that 
she heard the hall-door slam while 
every one was running to see what 
was the cause of the alarm at the lobby 
window, where you, dear naughty one, 
had come in; and I fear much she is 
gone off with a sad scape-grace—a 
certain Captain Dunham Browne— 
who has been on her heels every where 
of late; and to whom I have been 
sorry to see her show a marked pre- 
ference.” 

* All’s right,” thought Mr. J. G. ; 
*‘they’re off before us; but Aunt 
Portia doesn’t seem ‘to know the 
friendly part Captain Dunham Browne 
is playing in the matter.” 

** And who gave the alarm of thieves, 
ma’am?” said Mr. Julius, aloud. 

‘*It was Arborea’s maid, love,” an- 
swered Mrs. Julius. 

“Odd, again,” thought the hero of 
these pages. 

“Well, ma’am,” spake he again; 
‘‘we have nothing for it now, but to 
make ole the haste to Gretna we pos- 
sibly can.” 

“To Gretna, Julius, sweetest! 
surely you and I, of all people in the 
world, have the least need to go to 
Gretna!” 

** Why, you don’t mean to say we're 
merried in earnest ?” 

‘*Of course we are, my own life. 
How strange you are, Julius. Of 
course we are married in earnest.” 

“Then Dunham Browne’s a hum. 
bug; and you, madam, are—not half 
so deep as I took you to be.” 

‘* Please sir,” said D 90, pausing for 

a moment as he lounged past the happy 
couple, “I wos wery partic’l’y charged 
by that ‘ere gen’l’m’n as come with 
rou in the po-shay, to mention that 
his-self and the lady vishes you the 
comp’nts off the season, and a great 
many ’appy returns.” 
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Ir is among the distinctions of our 
age, and perhaps country, that the 
aristocracy of genius and that of sta- 
tion are found so frequently to coin- 
cide. Our “hereditary legislators,” 
as they have been in mockery styled, 
vindicate, day after day, the wisdom 
which has separated them as a distinct 
order, giving frequent and conclusive 
proofs that their excellent gifts or 
meritorious exertions would have 
achieved eminence for them, had not 
the arrangements of society antici- 
pated, as it were, their successes, and 
given them a name before personal 
merit had made them famous. It is a 
good thing to see the command which 
appoints man to labour thus signally 
acknowledged, and to see the obe- 
; 5 . , 
dience which seemed yielded by will 
rather than enforced of obvious neces- 
sity, so graciously rewarded. In a 
democratic and an inquiring age it is 
much that the mene telescope, 
which has attracted, almost as much as 
it has assisted, observation, should have 
been a contribution of the British 
peerage to the noblest of our natural 
sciences; and it is much, that, as we 
firmly believe, in the contribution to 
a description of which this article is de- 
dicated, a better than human philosophy 
will find an instrumentnot less available 
for great results, than astronomy has 
found in its most powerful telescope. 
It is not our purpose, nor would it, 
perhaps, properly fall within our pro- 
vince, to consider “The Times of 
Daniel,” as a work designed to aid 
in the elucidation of prophecy. ‘This, 
no doubt, is the intention of the work, 
and it is an injustice to its merit to 
regard it in any humbler rank among 
human performances. Its merits as con- 
ducive to an explanation of prophecy 
will, however, we are sure, receive 
in due time their proper estimate. 
Already they have attracted the at- 
tention of foreign scholars and stu- 
dents. They will have their reward, 
and can well afford to be postponed 
while we consult for the character of 
our own work rather than for that 


of the noble author whose volume 
lies before us, and endeavour to make 
intelligible to the reader the discovery 
which the Times of Daniel has pro- 
claimed, and the argument which dis- 
tinguishes the discovery from hypo- 
thesis and conjecture. 

The great principle asserted, and, 
we would say, established, in this 
valuable work, is, that the chronology 
of the Holy Scripturesis exact and true, 
and that there is evidence by which 
it is clearly ascertainable. It follows 
as a natural consequence, that if there 
be apparent discrepancy between pro- 
fane and sacred history, the error must 
be on the side of the former, and the 
attempt to bring Scripture into accom- 
modation with it can be productive 
only of bewilderment and confusion. 
In the argument by which these points 
are established there is evidence of 
very deep research, and there is an 
air and a reality of candour in the 
conduct of the controversy which can- 
not be too highly commended. At 
the same time, it must be confessed, 
these great merits have something like 
a counterbalancing disadvantage. In 
considering all objections, actual and 
possible, to his scheme, the noble 
author enumerates and replies to many 
with which the generality of his 
readers in all probability would never 
have been troubled. The continuity 
of the reasoning is thus occasionally 
interrupted, where interruption was, 
perhaps, unnecessary, certainly unde- 
sirable, and the candour and the 
learning for which the reader, who 
has mastered the argument, feels 
deeply thankful, increase, very se- 
riously, his difficulty while prosecut- 
ing his task as a student. 

‘or this reason it may be not inex- 
pedient to lay before the reader an 
outline of his grace’s scheme, and in 
doing so to enter briefly into a notice 
of matters which may be thought not 
to come directly within the scope of a 
periodical like ours. 

It is, we believe, an acknowledged 
fact that a prophecy among the most 
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memorable for directness, importance, 
and explicitness, to be found in Holy 
Scripture, is declared in the book of 
Daniel. 

« Know, therefore” (or, “ and thou 
shalt know”), ‘¢ and understand, that 
from the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and to build Jerusa- 
Jem unto the Messiah the Prince shall 
be seven weeks and three score and 
two weeks; the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times. 

*«* And after three score and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
for himself,” &c., &c. —Dan. ix., 25, 26. 

Here is a line of duration traced out 
between two termini, so distinctly 
marked and so conspicuously set in 
history that misapprehension might 
well seem almost impossible. The 
termination of the captivity of Judah, 
the cutting off Messiah the Prince, are 
the events in the interval between 
which it is prophesied three score and 
nine weeks, or four hundred and eighty- 
three years,* are to elapse. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive prophecy 
more distinct than this, or to imagine 
marks of time more clearly discrimi- 
nating, And yet uncertainty seems to 
rest upon it; at least it has given 
ground for contending schemes and 
arguments, and has thus been rendered 
so. obscure, by interpretations unsatis- 
fying in themselves or at variance with 
each other, that even wise and pious 
commentators on Scripture have turned 
from it in dismay. How comes this? 
The age of Cyrus, who bade the 
Jewish people go free, is supposed to 
bask in the light of history with all its 
notes of time conspicuous; how is it 
that the command from which the ap- 
pointed weeks issue forth has become 
obscure]? The dread consummation 
in which they terminate is plainly de- 
clared; why is there so much uncer- 
tainty in tracing back the predicted 
interval to ‘the command to re-build 
and restore?” Let us see how the 
Duke of Manchester's scheme and 
principle meet these difficulties. 

As there is a period of time ap- 
pointed to elapse between the libera- 
tion of the Jews and the Messiah the 
Prince, so is there also a scriptural 
retrospect of a period in which the 
chosen people provoked the punish- 
ment inflicted on them in the capti- 





* The commonly received interpretation weeks of years, .is here followed. 
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vity and the desolations. This retro- 
spect is partly disclosed by prophecy, 
partly it is dependant on historical 
evidence. The prophet Ezekiel bear- 
ing the burden of Israel’s sin for 
three hundred and ninety davs, a 
day for a year, defines a period of time 
commencing with the third year of 
Rehoboam, and the intimation that 
the seventy years of desolations was 
an exaction of the Sabbatical years, 
which had been profaned, leads the 
mind to a lapse of four hundred and 
twenty years, as the period of time 
for which such compensation could be 
demanded. 

The measure of duration to which 
this important use is assigned has evi- 
dence—additional evidence—to that of 
Scripture. A table is given, as an ap- 
pendix to chap, 2, containing the tes- 
timonies of fifty writers of eminence, 
of various ages, countries, and reli- 
gions; and an average struck of the 
dates respectively assigned by them. 
The average amount thus brought out 
is from the foundation to the destruc- 
tion of the temple, four hundred and 
twenty-eight years, which, abstracting 
the time which elapsed between the 
foundation and dedication, leaves the 
result which the Duke of Manchester 
had taken from Scripture, 

By means of the data thus supplied, 
it is shown that there is an aggregate 
amount of time between the 8rd of 
Rehoboam, and the commencement of 
‘the desolations,” of three hundred 
and ninety years ; of four hundred and 
twenty between the dedication of the 
temple, and that calamity which com- 
menced in its destruction. The ascer- 
tainment of this aggregate amount 
renders important service in the de- 
tailed examination of successive reigns 
in Judah and Israel, which the noble 
author pursues with rare candour and 
sagacity. As long as Israel continued 
a separate kingdom, the parallel lines 
of sovereigns in the two states serve to 
test and corroborate the accuracy of 
each, and when the one line ceases, 
and that of Judah remains alone, the 
portion of the .aggregate amount of 
time yet unexpired, serves very much 
to prove the fidelity with which the 
dates of successive reigns are re- 
corded. A certain portion of time 
remains unexpired, which these reigns 
must occupy, and must not overpass. 
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Another very remarkable corrobo- 
ration of this latter portion of sacred 
history, the Duke of Manchester has, 
with the honest ingenuity characteristic 
of his whole work, discovered and es- 
tablished. It is the evidence of three 
Jubilees between the reign of Heze- 
kiah, in which the ten tribes were led 
intocaptivity, andthe fourteenth year of 
the desolations. This would establish 
the fact, that the portion of time in 
which Judah existed, after the leading 
into captivity of Israel, to the four- 
teenth year of the desolations, must 
have exceeded, or, at least, equalled 
one hundred years, and thus confirms 
the argument derived from the aggre- 
gate amount of the whole interval be- 
tween the dedication and destruction 
of the temple, while it is itself corro- 
borated by the reigns of the kings of 
Judah examined in detail. 

The various proofs which thus con- 
spire to establish the faithfulness of 
Scripture chronology are, it may be 
supposed, strong reasons for adhering 
to a system which might seem sufh- 
ciently evidenced by its own authority. 
And yet commentators have not re- 
spected it. Impatient of difficulties, 
real or fancied, they have, with but 
little reverence for the text of Scrip- 
ture, dealt with it as the necessity of 
the moment seemed to require, and 
altered the Divine Word into confor- 
mity with pagan history. A single 
instance is all that we can afford of 
this abuse of our scriptural privileges ; 
but we think the one example will be 
abundantly sufficient. We take it not 
from one whose indifference to things 
holy might have rendered the licen- 
tiousness of his emendativns intelligible, 
but from a writer whose genuine piety 
was no less conspicuous than his great 
and varied learning—one of whom our 
University may well have felt proud, 
and whose religious life and walk were 
known on earth, and we believe had a 
heavenly light upon them. We speak 
of the venerable Doctor Hales, who, 
in his Analysis of Chronology, thus 
disposes of dates which he found 
clearly set down in Scripture :— 


‘* We are now competent to detect 
some errors that have crept into the 
correspondence of reigns ; and which 
have hitherto puzzled and — 
chronologers, and preventing them from 
critically harmonizing the two series— 
not being able to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious numbers. 
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‘*], Jehosaphat began to reign over 
Judah in the fourth year of Ahab.— 
1 Kings xxi. 41. It should be the second. 

‘© 2. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, began 
to reign over Israel in the seventeenth 
of Jehoshaphat.—1 Kings xxii. 51. It 
should be the twentieth of Jehoshaphat. 

** 3, Jehoram, the son of Ahaziah, be- 
gan to reign over Israel in the second 
year of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat.— 
2 Kings i. 17. It should be the twenty- 
second year of Jehoshaphat ; as also 
where it is again incorrectly stated ‘in 
the eighteenth.’—2 Kings iii. 1. 

‘*4, Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, 
began to reign over Judah in the fifth 
year of the reign of Joram, the (grand) 
son of Ahab.— 2 Kings viii. 16. It 
should be the fir year from the death 
of Ahab, or the third year of Joram’s 
reign. Jehoshaphat being then King 
of Judah is an anachronism and an in- 
terpolation in the Mazorete text. 

**5. Jehoash began to reign over Is- 
rael in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, 
King of Judah.—2 Kings xiii. 10. It 
should be the thirty-ninth year; as in 
the accurate Aldine edition of the Greek 
Septuagint. See Jackson’s Chron. 
Book V. p. 182. 

“*6. The correspondences by which 
the interregnum in Judah was col- 
lected are incorrect. They should be 
25—14=11 years. 

**7. Hoshea slew Pekah, King of Is- 
rael, in the twentieth year of Jotham. 
—2 Kings xv. 20. But Jotham reigned 
only sixteen years.—xv. 33. It should 
be in the third year of Ahaz, as col- 
lected from xvi.1. (Analysis of Chron. 
Vol. II. p. 375.)” 


Here is a specimen of the changes 
enterprised in the Chronology of 
Scripture, and with no better warrant 
than that they are necessary, in order 
to effect an accommodation between 
sacred history and profane. It seems, 
at first thought, rather difficult to un- 
derstand why this process of alteration 
was not tried on the narratives of con- 
fessedly inferior authority. 

The explanation will probably be 
found in the respect not unreasonably 
entertained for the authority of the 
«Astronomical Canon.” The idea 
that the names of monarchs and the 
times of their accession to the throne 
are as clearly ascertained as the dates 
of certain eclipses, disposes many a 
mind to aequiesce in the chronology 
of profane history with a submission 
not warranted, perhaps, by the nature 
of the eviderice. It may be indis- 


putably true that eclipses occurred in 
the order in which astronomers have 
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recorded or arranged them. If there 
be a mistake in the record, it may be 
corrected. The conclusions of science 
may be infallibly certain as to the 
time and the manner in which the 
heavenly phenomenon Pe itself; 
but there can be no such certainty as to 
the mundane history which the eclipse 
signalises. Ifthe name of a monarch, 
the date of his accession to a throne, 
or his acquisition of an empire, has 
been incorrectly set down, through 
inadvertence or design, science has no 
power to remedy the evil; and for 
the reigns intermediate between those 
in which eclipses were observed it is 
manifest that the evidence must be 
purely historical, and can only impart 
that degree of assurance which results 
from an examination of probable tes- 
timony. 

«The astronomical canon,” observes 
the Duke of Manchester, ‘is, perhaps, 
my most formidable adversary. I do 
not, however, mean to undervalue the 
evidence from astronomy. The very 
revelation which I desire to uphold 
tells us that the heavenly bodies were 
‘for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and for years ;” and it would be 
weak to attempt exalting the revela- 
tion by the Divine Word at the ex- 
pense of depreciating the manifesta- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Yet, 
without impeaching the veracity of the 
author, we may discriminate between 
that which is comparatively certain and 
that which is only highly probable. 
The historical facts iamnciiehely con- 
nected with astronomical phenomena 
are of a different grade of evidence 
from the events introduced into the 
canon by authority derived solely from 
history. But the astronomical pata 
from which the canon was formed were 
very few, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying table :— 


Years of 
Nab. An, Nab. 
began B.C. Theon. 


Feb. 26, 721 .. 27 .. Ist of Mardoc-Empadus. 
Jan. 26, 621 .. 127 .. 5th of Nebopolassor. 
1, 523 .. 225 .. 7th of Cambyses. 


Dec. 27, 503 .. 246.. 
24, 492 .. 257.. 


20th of Darius. 
3ist of Darius. 


*« There must have been very many 
eclipses visible at Babylon during that 
period ; yet out of twenty-three reigns, 
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which we find in this part of the canon, 
only four are mentioned in connexion 
with the eclipses; out of 260 years, 
only five dates—and of these only one 
marks the commencement, while the 
other four refer to neither the begin- 
ning nor ending of a reign. 

“Now, there may be various grounds 
of uncertainty. ‘Take, for example, 
one of these dates :—‘ In the seventh 
of Cambyses, on the 17th of Pharme- 
noth, an hour before midnight, the 
moon was eclipsed half a diameter on 
the northern limb.’ Be it granted 
that from this record it can be proved 
that the seventh of Cambyses was the 
16th of July, s.c. 523, it may be 
equally certain, because established 
upon the same grounds, that the 
eclipse of the twentieth of Darius was 
November 19th, s.c. 502 : but that the 
Cyrus of the canon is the Coresch of 
ae, and that he preceded the 

Cambyses in whose reign the eclipse 
was observed, is not an astronomical 
certainty, but only an historical pro- 
bability : for there are no astronomical 
phenomena recorded in connexion with 
the reign of Cyrus. 

“Again, because there was an obser- 
vation in the twentieth of Darius, to 
assume that the son of Hystaspes 
reigned IN Bay ton for the nineteen 
previous years, is only inference, and 
not ev idence ; for he might have 
reigned only in Media or Persia, and 
his reign have dated from his ascend- 
ing the throne of Persia, and not 
from the time when he possessed him- 
self of Babylon—nay, I should say 
that, unless it can be proved that no 
other eclipses were visible at Babylon 
during the previous nineteen years, 
the presumption is that Darius was 
not reigning there, else the earlier 
eclipses i in connexion with this reign 
would have been recorded. I should 
think probable that, when an eclipse 
is recorded near the commencement 
of a reign, it is to mark that event ; 


but when near the middle or close of 


a reign, as the twentieth or thirty-first 
of Darius, it is to mark some revolu- 
tion or some other remarkable event. 

‘*A gain, to say that the Nebopolassar 
of the canon is the Nebuchadnezzar 
of Scripture, is only plausible conjec- 
ture, 





* These are the dates of Professor Ideler, who calculated these elipses with 


great care. 
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«* Add to this, there may be a doubt 
as to what the names in the origi- 
nal records were, and therefore what 
kings are represented by the designa- 
tions in the canon. ‘Take for example 
the one to which we have already re- 
ferred. There is no such name as 
Cambyses in the Persian records, nor 
in the Scriptures,which speak so much 
of that time; Grotefend has not been 
able to find any name like it in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones tells us that Cambyses is 
not a Persian name. It is the form 
in which Herodotus designated some 
Persian king, and from him the name 
came into Greece. Ptolemy, in de- 
riving the observations from Hippar- 
chus, adopted also the names; but 
that does not show what the name of 
the king really was in whose reign the 
observation was made. 

‘Thus there may be three grounds 
of uncertainty in the canon: either a 
mistake in identifying the person in 
whose reign the observation is re- 
corded, or a wrong filling up of the 
spaces between the dates of the re- 
corded eclipses. Of these two the 
former is, of course, the more formida- 
ble, and necessarily involves the other 
also; but the second may occur if even 
the first does not. The third possible 
ground of error lies in supposing that 
the dates of solitary years necessarily 
indicated the continuity of the whole 
reign in Babylon.” 

If the “astronomical canon” stood 
alone, it is probable that observations 
such as these would very materially 
lessen its authority. But it is not 
alone: history lends it a very power- 
ful support ; and the universal persua- 
sion that the Cyrus of Herodotus and 
Xenophon was the Persian monarch 
whom the Lord named as his shep- 
herd—who was to say to Jerusalem, 
*‘ Thou shalt be built, and to the tem- 
ple thy foundations shall be laid,” ex- 
ercises an influence like necessity, in 
warping the chronology of sacred his- 
tory. ‘The deliverance of the Jews 
from captivity must correspond with the 
age of Cyrus ; and if there be difficulty 
or discrepancy, the sacred chronology 
must suffer abridgment or extension, 
in order to effect the requisite adjust- 
ment. Here is, we conceive, the main 
ground of objection which will be 
made against the Duke of Manches- 
ter’s scheme. Sacred history would 
be pardoned its disagreement with 
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the canon, inasmuch as profane re- 
cords, Manatho’s “ Dynasties of the 
Egyptian Kings” labours under a si- 
milar disadvantage. -The new instru- 
mentality to which the termination of 
the captivity is ascribed will not be 
likely to meet with equal forbearance. 

If the scheme of scriptural chrono- 
logy, as elucidated by the Duke of 
Manchester, becorrect, thedeliverance 
of the Jewish people will not synchro- 
nise with the accession of the Cyrus 
of Herodotus to the throne of Babylon. 
On the contrary, the commencement 
of the captivity would be found in the 
reign of that great conqueror, whose 
capture of Babylon would be placed 
eighty, or perhaps ninety, years earlier 
than the edict which gave liberty to 
the Jewish nation. Here we think 
the great, perhaps the only important 
obstacle to the adoption of the new 
scheme will be found. The reader 
will judge for himself, when we have 
described this scheme somewhat in 
detail, whether the obstacle is insur- 
mountable. 

According to this scheme, Cyrus 
would be identified with Nebuchad- 
nezzar the First: the second Nebu- 
chadnezzar, before whom Daniel pro- 
pared, was the Cambyses of Grecian 
nistory—the Darius who “took the 
kingdom” was Darius Hystaspes—and 
the Cyrus (or Coresh, as the name is 
written in the original) who published 
the edict for the liberation of the Jews 
was a prince deputed by Axtaxerxes 
to bear rule over Babylon and Persia. 
Thus the name of the deliverer corres- 
ponds with that by which he is an- 
nounced in prophecy, and his edict is 
issued at that precise point of time in 
which the prophetic period, defined by 
Ezekiel, and in the Chronicles, should 
terminate, and that of Daniel’s “ seven 
weeks, and sixty and two weeks,” was 
to have its commencement. 

It would be vain to attempt, within 
the limits assigned to us, following 
out the elaborate argument, and giving 
specimens of the deep research wit 
which every part of this scheme is 
supported and illustrated. As in a 
chain of posts, every position had to 
be won and ctoupinls and in every in- 
stance the evidence of success appears 
to us indisputable. A few brief ob- 
servations may serve to show that we 
do not make this assertion rashly. 

If the Duke of Manchester be right, 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, as 
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related in Herodotus, must have been 
made before the time’ of Darius, the 
Mede, even before that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. A citation from Berosus is 
given, to the following effect—that 
ebuchadnezzar “so far completed 
Babylon, that; nonefwho might besiege 
it afterwards should have it in their 
wer to divert the river so as to faci- 
itate an entrance into it.”* On which 
his grace“ correctly reasons—* Hence 
either Berosus is guilty of a gross ana- 
ehronism, or else Babylon “had been 
taken, before the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the manner which Herodotus 
attributes to Cyrus.”+ 
Let it be remembered that the his- 
torians who describe the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus are silent respecting 
his instrumentality in delivering the 
Jews, while they intimate with sufli- 
cient clearness, that Judea must have 
been comprehended within his con- 
quests, Thus far the notion is 
strengthened that he may have led the 
nation into captivity, while profane 
history offers no proof that the gracious 
office also was assigned to him. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the same with 
Cambyses. The chapter in which this 
identification is proved we are disposed 
to consider among the most interesting 
in the volume. We make room for 
one extract from it :— 


“ The inspired writings, Berosus, and 
the Persian historians, mention the con- 

est of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar.{ 

yncellus, also, says, the ancient Pheeni- 
cian histories, related that Nebuchad- 
negzar conquered Syria, and Egypt, 
and also Phenicia; but, as far as I 
know, these authorities are silent re- 
specting the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. On the other hand, Herodotus, 

odorus Siculus, Strabo, the Egyp- 
tian dynasties, mention the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses, but do not record 
the victories of Nebuchadnezzar. This, 
surely, is so strange that it ought to be 
accounted for. It is said that, with re- 
spect to Nebuchadnezzar, the Egyptian 
priests concealed the disgrace of their 
country; but this reason does not ap- 
pear either sufficient or correct. Not 
sufficient, because why are the shepherd 
kings mentioned, those who were such 
an abomination to the Egyptians? And, 
in like manner, why are not the Ethio- 
pians suppressed? Again, I say this 
feason cannot be correct, because in 


*« Times of Daniel,” pp. 129-139 
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the hieroglyphics A mosis is styled Melek, 
a title which, according to Wilkinson, 
was given to inferior or tributary kings. 
So they were not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge his subject condition; and to 
whom could he have been tributary, if 
not to Nebuchadnezzar ? 

“‘But I ask: Why are the Persian 
historians so over-modest ?—a fault not 
commonly attributed to them. Why do 
not they recount the conquest uf Egypt 
by Cambyses ? 

** Some, however, suppose that Ne- 
buchadnezzar did not sabe a conquest 
of Egypt; but, to salve the Scripture, 
they will admit that Pharaoh became 
tributary. This does not accord with 
the inspired volume. ‘Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tah- 
panhes, saying, ‘“‘ Take great stones in 
thine hand, and hide them in the clay in 
the brick-kiln, which [is] at the entry of 
Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanes, in the 
sight of the men of Judah ; and say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel: Behold, I will send 
and take Nebuchadnezzar the King of 
Babylon, my servant, and will set his 
throne upon these stones that I have 
hid; and he shall spread his royal pa- 
vilion over them. And when he cometh, 
he shall smite the land of Egypt [and 
deliver] such [as are] for death to 
death; and such [as are] for captivity 
to captivity; and such [as are] for the 
sword to thesword. And I will kindle 
a fire in the houses of the gods of Egypt ; 
and he shall burn them, and carry them 
away captives; and he shall array him- 
self with the land of Egypt, as a ae 
herd putteth on his garment; and he 
shall go forth from thence in peace. He 
shall break also the images of Beth- 
shemesh that [is] in the land of Egypt ; 
and the houses of the gods of the Egyp- 
tians shall he burn with fire.”’ 

‘* Here the language is as full as pos- 
sible, precluding all idea of Pharaoh be- 
coming only tributary ; indeed, it cor. 
responds exactly with the account given 
by Herodotus of the conquest by Cam- 
byses. 


‘“‘ First, with regard to the place, the 
Tahpanhes of the prophet, or Taphnis, 
is Daphne Pelusiz, a military post, six- 
teen miles from Pelusium South. An. 
swerable to this, Herodotus tells us that 
Psammeticus pitched his camp near the 
mouth of the Kile, called the Pelusiac, 
and awaited the coming of Cambyses. 
The inveteracy of the Greek merce- 
naries in the Egyptian army is noted 
by the same historian; they slew the 
sons of Thanes in the sight of their fa- 
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ther, and having drank of their blood, 
rushed to the deadly conflict. ‘Great 
numbers fell on both sides, but the 
Egyptians were put to flight." The 
Scripture, when speaking of the con- 
quest by Nebuchadnezzar, alludes very 
significantly to this. ‘Also her hired 
men [are]in the midst of her like fatted 
bullocks: for they also are turned back 
[and] are fled away together.’ Herodo- 
tus continues: ‘ The Egyptians, routed 
in battle, fled in great confusion, and 
shut themselves in Memphis.’ Jeremiah 
had said, ‘Declare ye in Egpyt and 
publish in Migdol, and publish in Noph 
and in Tahpanhes; say ye, Stand fast 
and prepare thee, for the sword shall de- 
vour round about thee.’ Tahpanhes 
has been mentioned already. Migdol is 
probably the same as Magdalum, which 
the Itinerary of Antoninus places about 
twelve miles from Pelusium, and Noph 
is Moph, or Memphis, the city in which 
the ox Apis was fed. How exactly, 
then, the sword devoured round about 
these places ! 

**But besides the sword of battle, 
there was to be a subsequent distribu- 
tion of some to death and some to cap- 
tivity; those for captivity were to 
be the daughters of Egypt. ‘ After 
the capture of Memphis, Cambyses 
dressed the king's daughter in the garb 
of a slave, and sent ies down to the 
river with a pitcher. She was accom- 
panied by other young maidens, whom 
Cambyses selected from the first fami- 
lies, all clad in the same manner as the 
king’s daughter.’ ‘Such as were for 
captivity to captivity.’ Then the king’s 
son and two thousand Egyptians passed 
in procession, with halters round their 
necks, In this manner they were con- 
ducted to death. Afterwards, all the 
magistrates of Memphis were slain. 
*Such as were for the sword to the 
sword.’ The Lord said, moreover, that 
Pharaoh and Egypt, with their gods, 
should be punished. So Cambyses slew 
Apis with his own hand, saying, ‘ A god 
this, worthy indeed of the Egyptians!’ 
The prophet adds, ‘ And I will kindle a 
fire in the houses of the gods of Egypt, 
and he shall burn them.’ ‘ Cambyses 
entered the temple of Vulcan, and de- 
rided theimage of the god. . . He 
likewise went into the temple of the Ca- 
biri, which no man, except the priest, 
may presume to enter, and, after he had 
ridiculed the form of their images, or- 
dered them to be thrown into the fire.’ 
* Cambyses burnt the temples of Egypt.’ 
Jeremiah continues: * And he shall ar- 
ray himself with the land of Egypt, asa 
shepherd putteth on his garment; and 
he shall go forth from thence in peace: 
he shall break, also, the images of Beth- 
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shemish (or the house of the suh, imar- 
gin), that is in the land of Egypt.’ Dio» 
dorus Siculus ,tells us that Busiris built 
that great city, which the Egyptians 
call Heliopolis—the Greeks, ‘Thebes. It 
was called Heliopolis, or the city of 
the sun, by reason of a temple dedicated 
to the sun.’ ‘* The ornaments of this 
temple were suitable to its magnificence, 
. . . but were carried away by the 
Persians when Cambyses burnt the 
temples of Egypt . The riches 
of Egypt were then so great that, from 
the rubbish and cinders, there were ga- 
thered above three hundred talents of 
gold and two thousand three hundred of 
silver.’ 

“It is evident, then, that we have very 
minutely predicted by Jeremiah that 
which confessedly was fulfilled. This 
stamps the prophecy with the prescience 
of Deity. The holy seer, however, not 
only declared that these things should 
be done, but he expressly said that they 
should be accomplished by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; yet that which was predicted 
of Nebuchadnezzar was, according to 
Herodotus, performed by Cambyses 
Are we not here also to admit the same 
divine prescience? and if so, Scripture 
verily requires that the Nebuchadnezzar 
of Jeremiah and the Cambyses of Hero- 
dotus be the same individual.” 


The identification of Darius the 
Mede with Darius Hystaspes is estab- 
lished with great force of reason, and 
by strong appeals to testimonies of un- 
deniable authority ; but we have no 
space for extracts from the argument. 
Indeed we hold that here the case of 
the duke is in itself so strong as 
scarcely to need the learning and abi- 
lity with which he maintains it. Let 
any reader patiently compare the tak. 
ing of Babylon by Cyrus, as given in 
Grecian history, with the notice of the 
capture which Daniel has commemo- 
rated, and say does he discern a re- 
semblance. Suppose the events to be 
one and the same, and it is quite in. 
conceivable that the prophet should 
have so vaguely narrated an action 
so very memorable, in which pro- 
phecies were so signally fulfilled, and 
& great people smitten with so terrible: 
discomfiture, and an instrument cho. 
sen before and named of the Lord so 
marvellously victorious, That Daniel 
should have suppressed the name of 
Cyrus, and assigned the capture, under 
an alleged name, to that apocryphal 
personage of whose existence Herodo- 
tus takes no note, and whom Xeno- 
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phon, who has need of his offices for 
the philosophical romance of the Cy- 
ropedia, never places at Babylon, is 
not easily reconcileable with ordinary 
notions of probability. It is indeed 
too great a tax upon the credulity of 
ers to require that they shall ac- 
cept such an exposition of the pro- 
phet’s meaning without much stronger 
evidence for it than commentators 
have yet vouchsafed or discovered. 

It has been observed that we find 
no intimation in profane history to the 
effect that the Cyrus of Herodotus 
was concerned in the restoration of 
the Jews. The Duke of Manchester 
cites very valuable and unsuspicious 
attestations from Persian history to 
the instrumentality of the later Cyrus 
or Kuresh in the great deliverance. 


‘* Behmen was the next king; _his title 
signifies ‘possessing arms.’ He was 
also styled ‘ Daraydast,’ ‘ Long-handed,’ 
which the Persian historians explain, 
not of the length of his arm, but of the 
extent ofhis sway. His mother was de- 
scended from Saul. He ‘ deposed 
Bakhtnassar’s son from the government 
of Babel, which he committed to one of 
Lohorasp’s sons, named Kuresh, whose 
mother was descended from the chil- 
dren of Israel. He likewise commanded 
him to send back the captives of the 
children of Israel, to the territory of the 
holy temple, and to appoint, as their 
governor, whom they themselves should 
select. Kuresh, therefore, assembled 
the children of Israel, and appointed 
Daniel to the government.’ The Tarikh 
Kapehak-khani, after mentioning the 
fall of Bakht-al-Naser from Babylon, 
informs us that the government of Syria 
was committed to the hands of Coresch.’ 
The author of Lebtarikh says, that it 
was Kuresh who rebuilt Jerusalem, 
after the destruction it underwent in 
the time of Nabuchodonosor; but the 
Tarikh Montekheb insists that it was 
Ardschir Bahaman who rebuilt it. The 
account of Merkhond reconciles and 
confirms both these statements ; Kuresh, 
during the reign and under the direction 
of Bahaman, restored Jerusalem.” 


Thus it appears that there were two 
persons to whom the name Cyrus may 
be assigned, and either of whom, ac. 
cordingly, might so far be regarded 
as the predicted deliverer of the Jews. 
One of them is described in profane 
history as the deliverer of that people 
—the other, on the contrary would 
seem to have led them into captivity ; 
the former may have issued his ‘‘ com- 
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mand to restore” precisely at the 
moment when the restoration was to 
be looked for, precisely at the point 
where the periods ascertainable from 
the prophetic testimonies of Ezekiel 
and Daniel should meet together, just 
where the period of the captivity 
should end, and the sixty and nine 
weeks should have their beginning. 
Which of these two was the predicted 
Cyrus—he to whom prophecy and 
rofane history, both, bear witness, or 
i of whose services to the Jewish na- 
tion history is silent,and who occupies 
no position on which lights of prophecy 
are convergent? In ordinary cases 
the answer would seem obvious, but 
there is here no ordinary case,nor is the 
question to be determined even on the 
strong grounds we have stated. There 
can be no doubt that the naming 
of Cyrus, or Kuresh, by the prophet 
Isaiah has had a very considerable in- 
fluence in directing the attention of 
mankind on the hero of Xenophon’s 
romance or history; but this bias of 
the mind is the effect of a persuasion 
that the true name of the deliverer 
was expressed in scripture. What 
was the true name—that which an in- 
dividual bore in his own country, or 
that into which the fastidious Greeks 
were pleased to change it? What was 
the true name, that which distin- 
guished the individual, or that, per- 
haps, which Greece borrowed when it 
was a name of office, and used as a 
personal appellation? The answer is 
not doubtful. It should then be 
borne in mind that the name, the per- 
sonal appellation, of that prince who, 
according to the testimony of history, 
delivered the Jewish people, was the 
same which God assigned to their 
deliverer in the scriptures of truth, 
and that the Grecian assumption of 
such a name is not equivalent to its 
having been recognised, and borne by 
the individual in his own family or 
country. In a word, Grecian. history 
gives to a great Persian a 
a name which it isalmost certain he did 
not bear among his own people. The 
history of his own country assigns that 
name to another Persian prince who 
also achieved high distinctions; can 
there be a doubt that the Persian, 
that is the proper, description, is that 
which is to be found in Scripture, the 
real name in use among the Deliverer’s 
own countrymen, and not the “alias” 
of the Greeks. 
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If the Duke of Manchester be right, 
the uncertainty and contradictions 
which have marked all attempts to 
interpret certain prophecies of Daniel 
are fully accounted for. How, in- 
deed, could a prophetic period be 
traced out, if either of its termini were 
wrongly chosen. 

Another distinction has rendered in- 
terpreters of prophecy debtors to his 
grace. It is that which divides the 
prophetic periods of Daniel as well as 
those of an earlier time into two. In 
his judgment, the seven weeks and 
sixty and two and one are not por- 
tions of the seventy. The one period 
commences with the utterance of Da- 
niel’s supplication in the first year 
of Darius; the other with the com- 
mand to build and restore Jerusalem 
issued by the Persian Curesh or Cy- 
rus. In like manner, he distinguishes 
the seventy years’ servitude under Ba- 
bylon from the seventy years of deso- 
lation, during which the solitary land 
enjoyed her Sabbaths. All these pe- 
riods, in the Duke of Manchester’s 
interpretation, very curiously and in- 
structively meet and intercommuni- 
cate, and enhance the evidence of 
just interpretation afforded in one, by 
the lights which each of the other re- 
flects upon it. 


‘*T endeavoured to show in the chro- 
nology that there were two periods of 
seventy years—one, the service of Ba- 
bylon, the other the desolation of Jeru- 
salem ; and that the desolations termi- 
nated with the first year of Darius No- 
thus. 

‘*T hope to establish presently that 
the termination of each of these periods 
is a fresh epoch,” &c. &c.* 


And this, it appears to us, has been 
established by argument and authority 
such as bring conviction. The seventy 
weeks are taken as a continuous pe- 
riod, as are also the sixty and nine. 
The one week (Dan. ix. 27) is taken 
to follow immediately on the comple- 
tion of the seventy, and all this is rea- 
soned out with a minute diligence, a 
scrupulousness, and a candour, not 
less remarkable than the ability they 
grace and recommend. It is difficult 
to doubt that he who has walked 
through the mazes of these wondrous 
prophecies with such security and self- 
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possession held the clue by which he 
was faithfully guided. The failure of 
so many eminently wise to unravel its 
mysteries—the violence done to the 
structure of the prophecy itself by so 
many of the pious and good, must lead 
to a persuasion that the success which 
has crowned the Duke of Manchester’s 
efforts is the success of truth. He 
found the point at which the line of 
prophecy commenced, and therefore 
he followed it out faithfully to the ful- 
filment in which it terminated. 

We shall give a second quotation 
from Dr. Hales, to show the straits to 
which adherence to the old arrange- 
ment of chronology reduce interpreters 
of prophecy. ‘The changes he would 
introduce as emendations in the dates 
assigned to the accession of Jewish 
kings are not of graver character than 
the chasms he would open up and the 
altered adjustments he would intro- 
duce into the prophecy of the ** Weeks.” 
What error and confusion follow in the 
train of one wrong identification !— 


**], The seventy weeks, or four hun- 
dred and ninety years of which it con- 
sists, are historically divided into sixty- 
two, seven, and one, weeks; and the 
one week subdivided into a half week. 
At the expiration of 62+4-7—69 weeks, 
or 493 years, MEssIAH THE LEADER 
was to send forth ‘his armies’ (the Ro- 
mans) ‘to destroy those murderers,’ (the 
Jews) ‘and to burn their city.’—Matt. 
xxii. 7. And accordingly the Jewish 
war commenced in the last or seven- 
teenth week, A.c. 65, during the admin- 
istration of Gessius Florus, whose exac- 
tions drove the Jews into rebellion, ac- 
cording to Josephus, Ant. xx. J0, 1. 

“2. * After the sixty-two weeks,’ but 
not immediately, ‘the MressraH was cut 
off,’ for the sixty-two weeks expired 
a.p. 14. (See the Articles of THe 
Ministry oF CuHRistT and GosPEL 
CuronoLoey, Vol. i. p. 94-101, in which 
is given the luminous account of the 
passion week, in reference to Daniel’s 
prophecy, by Eusebius.) The passion 
week, therefore, began two weeks after 
the sixty-two weeks, or at the end of 
sixty-four weeks; and there were five 
weeks, or thirty-five years, after the 
passion week to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. So that the seventy weeks 
must be chronologically divided into 
sixty-four, one, and five weeks, For 
the one week in the prophecy is evi- 
dently not the last week of the Jewish 
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war, and cannot, therefore, follow in the 
order of time, the sixty-two and seven 
weeks.” Hale's Analysis of Sacred Chi 0- 
nology, Vol. ii. p. 518. 


When a writer like Dr. Hales takes 
liberties such as these with the con- 
tinuousness and the grouping of pro- 

hetic periods, the reader can judge 
ion enterpising and adventurous other 
interpreters may have shown themselves. 
We wish it were in our power to com- 

are the abstemious fidelity displayed 

the Duke of Manchester, in his pa- 
tient and minute following out every 
trace of the scriptural delineations 
with the boldness of which we have 
given an example. But we must ab- 
stain. Ours are not the columns in 
which prophetical investigation is to 
be pursued or studied ; and we must 
be contented with the brief summary 
in which our author gives the result 


of his inquiry :— 


A.D. 67, begin- 
ning of the 
one week. 


“The seventy weeks 
terminated some time 
before March 

** Cessation of daily sa- 
crifice, according to 
Greswell, July, ‘ 

“Burning of the Tem- 


le, August, ‘ 
g eters of Masada 


a.pv. 70 half 
week. 


a.p. 73 end of 
the week. 


when the war was 
ended celia 


** Thus the general summary of my 
sheme is as follows :— 

« The termination of each of the two 
periods of seventy years is made a fresh 
epoch. : 

“ One period of sixty-nine weeks, di- 
vided into seven and sixty-two, springs 
from the decree of Coresch. 

* Another period of seventy-one 
weeks, divided into seventy and one, 
which one is again halved, springs from 
the termination of the desolations. 

“« The period dating from the deliver- 
ance out of Babylon ends with the deli- 
verance accom lished by Messiah. 

** The period springing from the close 
of the desolations ends in the apostacy 
and desolation of the Jews and their 
city. 

*«T have now only to apply to the un- 
fulfilled part of the prophecy, the infor- 
mation which we have acquired, 
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‘«* How long shall be the vision con- 
cerning the daily sacrifice, and the trans- 
gression making desolate?’ The trans- 
gression making desolate was completed 
A. D. 67; the portion of time then run 
out was seventy weeks, or 490 years ; 
which, ‘cut out’ from 2300, leaves 1810 
years current from that time to when 
‘the sanctuary shall be cleansed.’ Ac- 
cording to this calculation, we may look 
for the cleansing of the sanctuary A. pD. 
1877.”* 

We take our leave of the ‘‘ Times of 
Daniel,” thankful for the gratification 
we have had in the study of it, and for 
the instruction with which it has re- 
warded our labours. The Duke of 
Manchester may or may not be right. 
If he be in error, he only shares in 
**the common lot” of interpreters ; if 
he be right, he has conferred upon 
students in prophecy, indeed on all 
who feel due interes? in scriptural 
truth, a benefit not only greater in 
amount than ever was bestowed be- 
fore, but also of a kind that had en- 
tered into the thought of no one of his 
predecessors. It is not to be expected 
that a scheme so novel as the Duke of 
Manchester's shall make its way ra- 
pidly; nor is it, we fear, to be hoped 
that a very large class of readers will 
be found to engage in a study from 
which the superficial will be too soon 
disheartened. But this we say fear- 
lessly, the student in prophecy or in 
history, sacred and profane, who re- 
mains unacquainted with the views 
and the arguments advanced in “ The 
Times of Daniel,” denies himself in- 
formation which was essential to the 
successful progress of his inquiry. For 
ourselves we can say we took up the 
volume with the ordinary prejudices 
‘*of the schools” against the conclu- 
sion it affirmed. We imagined many 
an objection as we studied the work, 
and we learned many an objection 
from its acute and ingenuous author. 
But, we are bound to add, we found, 
as we proceeded in our study, pre- 
judice melt away and objections an. 
swered, and are now far more strongly 
inclined to seek the deliverer of the 
Jews in the Cyrus of Persian story than 
in the hero of Xenophon and Herodo- 
tus. 


t “It is scarcely noseseety to remark, that this expression does not denote the 


second advent of Messiah. 


do not believe any chronological prophecy terminates 


upon that event ; indeed it appears inconsistent with the duty of incessant watch- 
fulness for his glorious appearing. He may come at that time, or he may come 


after, or he may come before.” 
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We gladly avail ourselves of the very 
earliest opportunity of introducing to 
the notice of our readers, these lec- 
tures on that most useful branch 
of learning—Political Economy. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that 
they are the most vommreatle that 
have yet issued from the chair of our 
University. A science which is chiefly 
known to us for its long and successful 
warfare against bounties, restrictions, 
and protective duties, now hoists for 
its banner “ Advantage of Protection 
to Home Industry,” and in these lec- 
tures, arrives at conclusions favour- 
able to such protection, and supports 
them by a weight of demonstration 
which is wholly irresistible. This 
remarkable feature presented to us, 
for the first time in these lectures, 
not less than the high character of 
their author, and the growing impor- 
tance of the science, gives them a 
claim to our earliest attention. 

By the terms of the professorship, 
each professor is bound to publish 
a certain number of the lectures 
which he has delivered. Mr. Butt 
apologizes, in his preface, for having 
so long deferred the discharge of this 
portion of the duties imposed upon 
him by his office, and he, at the same 
time, takes occasion to say that their 
publication at this particular period 
has no reference whatsoever to the im- 
portant measures which have lately 
been introduced by the ministry. This 
is, indeed, a necessary explanation ; 
for we confess that we were not a little 
misled by the title of the book, as to 
the nature of its contents. ‘ Protec- 
tion to Home Industry: some Cases 
of its Advantages considered.” For 
what industry, we thought, does Ire- 
land need protection ?—what industry 
has she to protect, but her agricultural 
industry? Is it conceivable, that at a 
time when weare menaced with an aboli- 
tion of that wholesome encouragement 
which our great and good men of old 
devised for the upholding of our agri- 
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cultural interests; and on the wisdom 
of which policy, the power, the renown, 
the national virtue, which this» migh- 
ty empire has enjoyed for centuries 
have stamped their attestation ;—is it 
possible that a book, coming at such 
a time, bearing such a title, the work 
of such an author, should not contain 
one sentence on the all-absorbing to- 
pic of the time? A reference, how- 
ever, to our author's introduction, 
explained this apparent anomaly. At 
the time of the delivery of those lec- 
tures, in the year 1840, a considerable 
effort was made for the encourage- 
ment of Irish manufactures ; and Mr. 
Butt, availing himself of the general 
attention which this endeavour to re- 
vive the languishing industry of the 
country had created for the subject, 
took occasion to explain to his class the 
true economical bearings of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Butt introduces his subject by 
calling the attention of his class to this 
circumstance, that the revenue of 
Ireland consists almost altogether of 
her agricultural produce—that this, 
and this only, constitutes the funds 
out of which the wants of all classes of 
Irishmen, whether necessaries or luxu- 
ries, must be supplied ; and that what- 
ever we use of the productions of other 
countries we must pay for by the ex- 
port of our agricultural produce, and 
by this way only. He then goes on 
to explain the effect of encouraging 
Irish manufactures— 


“It is proposed to call into existence 
manufacture at home—a manufacture 
which we may admit, for the sake of 
argument, is not equal to competition 
with those of other countries, and which, 
therefore, requires a voluntary protec- 
tion on the part of our people. I can- 
not see how the creation of such a manu- 
facture would diminish the amount of, 
agricultural produce that we would 
raise. It appears to be matter of de- 
monstration that it would increase it. 
The quantity of agricultural produce 


* Protection to Home Industry: some Cases ofits Advantages considered. The 
substance of two lectures delivered before the University of Dublin, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1840. By Isaac Butt, Esq., LL.D., formerly Professor of Political 


Economy in the 


niversity of Dublin. 8vo. Hodges and Smith. Dublin. 1946, 
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that we now raise is not produced on 
account of the demand for imported 
manufacture in this country. We are 
able, indeed, to pay for the manufac- 
tures we import, because we do raise 
our present amount of agricultural pro- 
duce; but from this it is not possible 
to argue the converse, that we are able 
to raise the produce because we import 
the manufactures. Our ability to raise 
the produce depends, and must depend, 
upon resources at home. The manner 
in which we shall apply that produce 
rests with ourselves. 

** So far as our exportation is the re- 
sult of commerce between us and other 
countries, it gives us, no doubt, the op- 
portunity of disposing of our revenue 
to advantage —that is, to the advantage 
of those who possess a share of that re- 
venue. We must not be led astray by 
general terms. The advantage is to 
those, and those only, who have some 
of that revenue to dispose of; and this 
is just where the claims of our own 
countrymen intervene. A certain class 
of Irishmen have the disposal of a re- 
venue, consisting of the produce of our 
country which is food for man. In re- 
turn for this we want manufactured 
goods ; we want to employ that revenue 
in paying artisans to work upon these 
goods. We have the choice—we can 
exercise the choice—whether we will ap- 
ply that revenue in paying the starving, 

ecause unemployed artisan of our own 
country, or send it abroad to pay those 
of another. 

“If the manufacture produced be 
higher in price, or inferior in quality, to 
that which we could import from abroad, 
we do indeed, by using it, diminish the 

uantity, or deteriorate the quality of 
the goods we receive in return for our 
revenue; but we do nothing more—the 
revenue itself is not, and cannot be di- 
minished—our ability to pay for these 
— remains just as it was before. 

he effect of our using Irish instead of 
imported manufacture would be, to leave 
all the present ability of paying for la- 
bour undisturbed—to leave, therefore, 
the amount of our produce the same, 
but to turn that produce from exporta- 
tion to feeding our own people.” 


These extracts will, we trust, suffi- 
ciently convey Mr. Butt’s opinions on 
this subject. His views are so clear 
and so forcibly expressed, and withal 
appear in themselves so obvious, that 
we can add nothing to them but the 
expression of our full and entire 
accordance ; plain and obvious, how- 
ever, as are these truths, when thus 
put forward, we are bound to acknow- 
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ledge that until we took up this book 
they had never occurred to us; and 
we prize these lectures, not more for 
their exposition of the effects of en- 
couraging home industry, than because 
they impress upon their reader the 
long prevalence of a wrong habit of 
thought amongst political economists, 
and caution him—not less by the con- 
clusions at which they arrive than by 
direct precept—against the errors into 
which this habit has led. 

The habit of which we speak is that 
of attending to the production of 
wealth solely, or of not sufficiently 
regarding its distribution. To such 
an extent, indeed, is the prevalence of 
this habit evidenced by the writings 
of political economists, that it would 
almost appear as if it were tacitly as- 
sumed that distribution went hand in 
hand with production, or followed in 
its train ; and that ifa nation but pro- 
duced wealth it must necessarily be 
distributed amongst her people in cer- 
tain regulated proportions. 

We think that we can account for 
this habit, by recollecting the circum- 
stances which called political economy, 
as a distinct science, into being. It 
may have been said to have been crea- 
ted for the purpose of exposing and over- 
throwing false schemes and systems, 
which legislators had devised to facili- 
tate the production of national wealth, 
With these errors it had first to grap- 
ple; in this field its triumphs have been 
chiefly won ; and it thus not unnatu- 
rally retains a bias which from its early 
struggles and successes it contracted. 
In justice, however, to another eminent 
political economist, Mr. Senior, one 
to whom the science is deeply indebted, 
we are bound to say, that this very 
view, nay the very case of Ireland, 
which is now so ably put forward 
by Mr. Butt, seems to have been 
once present to his mind, and will be 
found in his lectures as published in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. But, 
strange to say, he uses it there only 
as an illustration. It receives at his 
hands no further consideration than is 
contained in an incidental allusion. 
Surely no stronger instance could 
be given of the force of that wrong 
habit of thought, of which we have 
just spoken, than this, that this pe- 
culiar aspect of the social condition of 
Ireland should have occurred to Mr. 
Senior, and, yet, never received from 
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him any further development. It is for 
the full and ample development of this 
subject, that the science is a debtor to 
Mr. Butt. As to whether he owes the 
suggestion originally to Mr. Senior ; 
or whether, as we think most likely, 
his own great quickness of apprehen- 
sion gave him to see, fully and clear- 
ly, the whole bearing of the subject, 
at the very first impression, is a mat- 
ter of little moment, and one which 
we have no means of determining. 

The topic next in its importance 
and general interest which Mr. Butt 
examines, is that of Irish absenteeism. 
There are some traces of hasty ar- 
rangement throughout these lectures, 
and more particularly so on this sub- 
ject; but notwithstanding, the service 
which Mr. Butt has rendered the sci- 
ence on this important question, will 
be at once recognized by the student. 

He has availed himself, as he tells 
us, of the opinions of both Mr. 
Senior and Dr. Longfield—each of 
these writers it will be perceived is 
separately defective. Dr. Longfield, 
indeed, falls into the great error of 
supposing that it is the diminished 
value of our products in the foreign 
market, caused by the forced ex- 
portation, “rather than the expor- 
tation of the necessaries of life, that 
creates, or at least increases the per- 
nicious influence of absenteeism upon 
Ireland.” Mr. Butt has adopted all 
that Mr. Senior has said, and what 
was sound of Dr. Longfield, and, as 
we conceive, has exhausted the sub- 
ject. He says :— 


“No mistake could be greater, than 
to argue from the mere fact of a country 
having a large export trade, that itis 
therefore in a prosperous condition. 
In every case the mere fact of exporta- 
tion is in its own nature an evil—it is 
the act by which the country parts with 
its weal. It may, or it may not lead 
to greater wealth coming into the coun- 
try in return, according to the circum- 
stances under which it is sent away, 
but the advantage is in the returns ; 
the act of exportation is, in itself, and 
without reference to its resulting impor- 
tation, a loss. No mistake could be 
greater, than to pause in the inquiry 
upon the simple fact, that we find a na- 
tion sending away its substance, and 
this is all an export trade can evidence. 
An island of slaves toiling under the 
lash, for the benefit of task-masters in 
another country, and retaining nothing 
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for themselves but what the regulation 
of the driver allows them, would have 
their harbours filled with the vessels 
that were to carry away, to other coun- 
tries, the products of their toil. Had 
the land of Goshen been separated from 
Egypt by the sea, the children of Is- 
rael, according to this theory, would 
have carried on a very thriving export 
trade in the products of the brick-kiln, 
when they were bound to supply a 
certain quantity to their task-masters. 
Innumerable instances might be adduced 
of the absurdity of such reasoning. A 
country bound to pay a subsidy to a 
foreign state, would be most prospe- 
rously affected by such subsidy, if this 
argument be true. We have already 
seen, in the very case of Ireland, an in- 
stance of this utter untruth. A large 
portion of the provisions that are an- 
nually exported from Ireland, is sent 
abroad, in the direct shape of a subsidy, 
to pay the rent of absentee landlords— 
as a debt, it is true, which by the rights 
of property we owe, and must justly 
pay—but with just as little advantage 
to the country from the act of exporta- 
tion, as, in the case we have supposed, 
the Israelites would have derived from 
the exportation of their bricks. 

“ The true test of the prosperity of a 
country is not what is sent out of it, but 
what is used in it. I mean by the pros- 
perity of a country, the comforts which 
the great mass of its inhabitants enjoy. 
To ascertain this so far as it is influ- 
enced by its trade, we must look, not to 
the exports, but to the imports—not to 
what is sent out of the country, but to 
what is brought into it; and not merely 
to the value, but to the nature of the 
imports, and the classes by whom they 
are to be used.” ‘ ‘ ° ° 

‘* Thus, then, so far as we give our 
goods in exchange for the commodities 
of other countries, every thing that 
makes us owe a debt to the countries 
whose commodities we take—whether 
it be a subsidy paid to the proprietors 
of our soil living in those countries, 
taxes applied to maintain establishments 
either of war or peace in them, or an 
excessive taste in our people for their 

roducts, beyond the demand that exists 
in them for ours—depreciates the value 
of our produce, estimated in the goods 
of those countries; and so far depre- 
ciates them in the market of the world.” 


“It is only necessary to trace the 
steps of this process, to discover the 
double evil of absenteeism— 

‘**1st.—The one pointed out in the 
text—The positive and actual with- 
drawal from our people of so much 
food. 
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“*2nd.—The depreciation of all our 
produce in exchange, by forcing an ex- 
portation, which must be at a disadvan- 
tage.” 

In noticing the circumstances which 
led to the delivery of these lectures, 
we have already explained the reason 
why they do not contain any allusion 
to the important measures which 
are now in agitation in parliament. 
We have said that these lectures 
have no direct concern with these 
great questions. At the time when 
they were delivered, such a revolution 
could not possibly have been anticipa- 
ted: but they would fall very far short, 
indeed, of the high place which we as- 
sign to them as lectures on the science 
of political economy, if, when on such 
asubject as Protection to home indus- 
try,” they did not contain great leading 
principles of ee application to the 
present ministerial measures ; and we 
would be justly obnoxious to well- 
merited censure if, having such aid in 
expounding the plain economical bear- 
ings of these measures, we hesitated in 
doing so. As we do not embarrass 
ourselves with any minute details and 
calculations of prices—which, with 
our present information and total want 
of experience, cannot but lead to 
error—but deal only with first prin- 
ciples, we can examine the subject 
very briefly: reminding our readers 
merely, once more, that the principles 
from which we reason, as contained in 
these lectures, is that for which only 
Mr. Butt is responsible—the applica- 
tion is altogether our own. 

We will first, then, assume that these 
measures will be efficient ones ; if they 
be not, they are simply useless. We 
will carry this assumption, without 
again repeating it, through all our 
observations on this question. We 
will take it for granted that foreign 
countries can grow corn much more 
cheaply than we possibly can, and that 
when the duty is removed we will be 
able to import from them on much 
better terms than we can grow it for 
ourselves. Assuming this much, which 
is necessary in order to make the sub- 
ject worthy of consideration at all, let 
us see what will be the effects of the 
sudden removal of the protective du- 
ties. 

First, all inferior soils, the produce 
of which cannot compete in the mar- 
ket with the growth of the more fertile 
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foreign lands will be thrown out. of 
cultivation—and, secondly, the rents 
issuing out of these soils will be no 
longer paid. Now,many persons adopt 
this latter result, without sufficiently 
considering the process by which it 
is occasioned, but they do so most 
incorrectly. It is thus that the un- 
fortunate Irish peasantry are taught to 
reason on the subject by their design- 
ingleaders. “ Rentsmust come down,” 
they are taught to cry; and, hugging 
themselves in this expectation, they 
look no further as to what other in- 
terests must be involved in the ruin. 
But what is to become of the farmers 
and labourers who have been employ- 
ed in the cultivation of these inferior 
soils ? what is to save them from being 
at once deprived of every means of 
livelihood? In England they tell us 
that this portion of the population will 
find a refuge in the increased demand 
for manufactures, consequent upon the 
freedom of trade ; but how long must 
it be before they will be able to adapt 
themselves to manufacturing industry ? 
What misery, what suffering must there 
not be endured before they will have ac- 
commodated themselves to the change ; 
but in Ireland where there are no such 
manufactures, no such compensating 
power, what is to become of the un- 
employed population ?—must they not 
absolutely starve ? 

Will any man be bold enough to 
say (we have heard it suggested), 
that the excessive cheapness of la- 
bour, occasioned by this extra-redun- 
dant population, will have the effect 
of encouraging manufactures to spring 
up in Ireland? and that thus the 
evil will bring its own remedy.— 
Cheapness of labour !— Why, have we 
not, for centuries, had labour in Ire- 
land at a rate lower—aye, lower— 
than was sufficient to preserve life? 
and has there been any tendency to 
such a result as the growth of ma- 
nufactures? and is it likely that in- 
creased want, that aggravated misery, 
will introduce amongst our people 
those habits of order, of self-respect, 
of desire to better their condition, of 
respect for propertyand life; the want 
of which qualities has hitherto pre- 
vented the accumulation of capital in 
Ireland, or driven it from her shores ? 
These results must inevitably follow a 
repeal of the corn-laws ; there must be, 
first, a vast amount of inferior land 
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thrown out of cultivation, which will 
occasion a material reduction of 
rents—and observe, that there will 
be much more agricultural labour 
and capital thrown out of employ- 
ment, than that which was engaged 
on these inferior lands, inasmuch as 
that none of the lands still retained 
in cultivation will admit of being culti- 
vated so highly; this, too, will have 
its effect in the further reduction of 
rent—and secondly, we will have tens of 
thousands of our countrymen literally 
turned out to beg their bread, and to 
beg it of those whose reduced circum- 
stances will leave them but little abi- 
lity; however, as experience has shewn 
us, it may have increased their readi- 
ness to bestow it. 

These are a few of the leading eco- 
nomical views which present them- 
selves in contemplating the withdrawal 
of agricultural protection. Let us 
now see what assistance we can derive 
from the principles so clearly laid down 
by our author :— 


“This argument, no doubt, would 
apply to many other cases of protection 
for home industry; but this does not 
prove it to be unsound. Jf, in any case, 
the effect of obtaining commodities from 
abroad, be to leave labour or resources 
unemployed at home, it is perfectly clear 
that in every such case, it does not fol- 
low that you add to the entire revenue 
of the country, by resorting to other 
eountries for what you require, even 
though you may obtain it cheaper or 
better than athome. There must be a 
calculation of profit and loss; the pro- 
fit is the measure of superiority of what 
you import over what you could raise 
at home, but the loss is the entire value 
of what you must export, to pay for it. 
This argument is unanswerable in every 
instance in which, by resorting to foreign 
countries, either labour or resources are 
made unprofitableat home, If the labour 
or the resources that are so disengaged, 
are turned to other purposes of produc- 
tion, the loss must obviously be dimi- 
nished by the value of the product, 
which in their new employment they will 
yield.” 


In conformity with the principle set 
forth in this passage, let us consider 
Great Britain and Ireland as one 
country, and ask ourselves the question 
suggested by Mr. Butt—** Does the 
United Kingdom, by resorting to fo- 
reign countries for her corn, disengage 
Jabour or resources which had found 
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profitable oceupation at home?” In 
the observations which we have just 
made, we trust that we have answered 
this question. Let us, then, ask our- 
selves the second question which Mr. 
Butt suggests—‘* Will the labour and 
resources that are so disengaged be 
turned to other purposes of produc- 
tion?” In England, we are told, 
and we are willing to assume, that 
the expansive power of her manu- 
facturing industry may provide em- 
ployment for her labour and eapital 
thus disengaged from agriculture. The 
land and capital of Ireland may also, 
we conceive, be turned to other pur- 
poses of production. The land will be 
converted into pasturage, and the ca- 
pital into flocks and herds; aud so 
applied it may give employment. to 
perhaps one-fiftieth part of the labour 
that is now profitably and happily 
engaged on it; but as for the rest 
of that labour, “ Ir HAS BECOME UN- 
PROFITABLE AT HOME,” 

It will not be supposed that these 
few transitory remarks could have any- 
thing like exhausted the economical 
results of abolishing agricultural pro- 
tection; to do so would, indeed, far 
exceed the limits and be foreign to the 
purpose of a review of the book now 
before us. In truth, as to its effect 
upon merely English interests, we have 
hardly saida word. We have alluded 
to the misery which must be endured 
in the transition state before the unem- 
ployed farmers and labourers settle 
down, as it is termed, into manufac- 
turers and workmen; but we have 
said nothing of the secondary effects 
of this period of wretchedness, nor 
of the time for which it is likely to 
continue; we have said nothing of 
the moral and physical decline of the 
manufacturing population from not 
having an extensive agricultural com- 
munity to recruit from; neither have 
we epoken of the frightful position in 
which England will find herself—a 
position at the bare contemplation of 
which the mind shudders, when, from 
the great increase of her manufactur. 
ing population, she will have millions 
and millions of her people depending 
for their support, literally for their very 
bread, on the skill, character, and pru- 
dence of some hundred master-manu- 
facturers, whose every error in calcw 
lation, whose every excess of speculae 
tion perils the existence of thousands ; 
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when each commercial revulsion—re- 
vulsions occasioned by causes as varied 
and as infinite as are the mutual con- 
nexions and dependencies of a gigantic 
commerce, and increased, be it ob- 
served in frequency and aggravated in 
their consequences in a rapidly pro- 
gressive ratio with every extension of 
that commerce with which they are 
interwoven—must engulf a multitude 
in ruin; and when labour, moreover, 
shall have become so minutely divided 
that no man will be able to turn his 
hand to any earthly task but that petty 
mechanical movement to which his 
whole life has been directed. Before 
considerations such as these what be- 
comes of the sole argument of the abo- 
litionists—an argument, indeed, whose 
form commands respect, but which is 
in truth as unsound as it is hypocriti- 
cally urged—namely, that by prohi- 
biting the free importation of corn we 
limit the bounty of Providence? It 
is not attempted to extend the appli- 
cation of this argument to Ireland, so 
that we need not pause to expose its 
fallacy. 

But even though the economical 
bearings of this subject were perfectly 
exhausted, we should yet have but a 
very imperfect notion of the conse- 
quences of abolishing that protection 
which our agriculture enjoys. It is 
not of the greater happiness or supe- 
rior morality enjoyed by an agricul- 
tural population that we are now about 
to speak—although these, too, are 
blessings, and blessings of no ordinary 
nature, which are maintained by our 
system of agricultural protection ;— 
no! what we are about to say, we say 
deliberately—we say emphatically— 
repeal of the corn laws is revolution 
The British constitution has been the 
growth of centuries. It first had its 
being in a state of things very different 
from the present—its genius, its 
character, its institutions, were all 
moulded by the tone of public opinion 
which then prevailed, and were suited 
to the habits and sentiments of that 
age. But of all the relations of society 
which then subsisted, there was none 
that exercised so powerful an influence 
as the relation between the great 
landed proprietor and his vassals or 
tenants. It was this relation which, 


by the connexion itself—by the habits 
of life which sprang from it—by the 
associations with which it was sur- 
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rounded—gave to the public opinion 
of that day its peculiar features. Such 
a state of things could not now exist ; 
such a tone of public sentiment could 
not now naturally spring up ; all the 
tendencies of society are in an opposite 
direction ; but a tone of public feeling 
may have been perpetuated and trans- 
mitted to us, which yet, in the existing 
relations of society, could not naturally 
arise ; and this, in fact, has been the 
case ; and if the British constitution 
be in itself a blessing, it is chiefly so 
because of its harmony with this lofty, 
but, if we may so speak, artificial tone 
of public sentiment; or, to speak 
more correctly, but for this con- 
gtuity, it could not continue to exist. 

Where, then, are we to seek for the 
medium by which such sentiments 
have been kept alive and transmitted 
to us? plainly in that modern relation 
which bears the most striking resem- 
blance to that which was most influ- 
ential in days of old, the relation of 
landlord and tenant—the transmission 
of landed property in regular succes- 
sion in great families, kept the old 
feelings alive, and prevented their 
being dispelled by the change in the 
nature of the tenure—the very soil 
itself did, by the association which it 
suggested, keep fresh in the breasts of 
its cultivators, the feelings which they 
inherited from their forefathers, and 
which they diffused far and wide 
throughout the land. Destroy now 
this connexion of the people with their 
landlords, and with the soil. Dissipate 
that tone of public feeling, the exis- 
tence of which we have thus traced, 
and how long will the British consti- 
tution survive? willit exist in an un- 
congenial atmosphere, or is it desir- 
able that it should—will it longer be 
suited to our wants, or in harmony 
with our feelings? If England shall 
become a nation of manufacturers, a 
people self-relying, self-exaggerating, 
without a foals object of veneration, 
a single development of faith, a 
single spark of imagination, per- 
petually involved amongst the material 
mechanical appliances of wealth, of 
which they themselves become but a 
somewhat more elaborate element, 
knowing nothing fixed, nothing es- 
tablished, but seeing all things fluctu- 
ating in the busy whirl and revulsions 
of commerce, one day affluent, the 
next day paupers;—is it conceiv- 
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able that such a people could ap- 
preciate, or could understand an Es- 
tablished Church, an hereditary legisla- 
ture, the respect of rank, the deference 
to authority as distinguished from 
mere power, or any feature whatso- 
ever of our time-honoured constitu- 
tion? Could the constitution itself 
survive, when thus deprived of the 
support of public opinion, or is it de- 
sirable that it should—would it be 
suffered to exist ? 

The next topic in these lectures 
which arrests our attention, is one 
which is hardly second in importance 
to any with which the mind of man 
can be engaged. We allude to the 
rights of the labouring classes. We 
cannot, however, but feel that it is a 
topic ill-suited to the chair of political 
economy, whose investigations should 
be limited to wealth, and to wealth 
alone ; and we are constrained to say, 
that Mr. Butt, by the introduction of 
it, has allowed himself to transgress a 
most wholesome rule. We must not 
allow either our respect for his genius, 
or our admiration for the sentiments he 
expresses, to influence us in our opi- 
nion as to the introduction of topics 
from the discussion of which, in a pro- 
fessor’s chair, the most dangerous 
consequences may arise. The line is 
but feebly marked between the natural 
rights of the labourer and his political 
rights, and too many would be ready 
to overstep it, even if it were more 
plainly defined. 

We must, however, guard against 
being misunderstood. In every syl- 
lable which Mr. Butt has written on 
the rights of labour we most heartily 
and nfost cordially concur. They are 
rights which England for centuries 
asserted, which half civilized Europe 
still allows, which great men and 
good of all ages have avowed, albeit 
she but imperfectly carried them out 
in practice. We go further, and 
record our decided conviction that 
there lives not the man so eminently 
fitted as Mr. Butt for the vindication 
of those rights; and should he (as be- 
cause that he is so pre-eminently fitted 
for it, it becomes him that he should), 
should he direct all the high ener- 
gies of his nature to asserting this 
claim of justice and of mercy, it will be 
not more our delight than our duty to 
cheer him onward in this most righteous 
cause. With the most hearty appro- 
Vou. XXVII.—No, 160. 
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val, with the most unfeigned ‘adinira< 
tion then of the sentiments themselves, 
and objecting solély to their-introdwés 
tion into lectures from the chair of 
political economy, we will now lay 
them before our readers in the lan- 
guage of our author :— 


‘* I do not hesitate to say that to the 
contemplation of the Christian moralist 
or economist, there can be no such thing 
as a surplus produce, until the wants of 
all classes in the country are supplied. 
The surplus produce, I will add the dis- 
posable labour of a country, is that 
which, after providing for the wants— 
and I include in the wants, the reason- 
able comforts of all who are willing to 
give tosociety their labour—society may 
permit to be directed to the luxuries or 
the vanities of the rich. This is that 
portion of the income of the community 
which we have to spend upon matters of 
ornament, of taste, or of caprice. But 
the first care in the direction of the res 
sources of the country should be that 
all may be fed. ‘The poor have their 
rights, as well as the rich. Every man 
in this country is born a member of a 
great and powerful society; and we 
never hesitate to act towards him on the 
supposition that his being so born gives 
that society rights to be enforced 
against him. Equally true it is that he 
has a birthright by being born a mem- 
ber of society. One pennyworth of 
property he may not inherit; his pas 
rents may not leave him one foot of the 
earth on which he may freely walk—one 
chattel article that the conventional 
laws of society may permit him to call 
his own; all that he sees may be appro- 
priated to others’ use; but yet, as a 
member of our community, born by 
God's ordinance subject to its laws, and 
owing, independently of any choice of 
his own, an allegiance to its authority, 
he has a birthright as sacred and inde- 
feasible as the right by which the so- 
vereign inherits the crown, the peer his 
privilege, or the lord of broad acres his 
estate. In the words of the greatest 
of political philosophers, he has ‘a 
right to all that soviety, with all its 
combinations of skill and capital, can do 
in his favour.’ In the words of one 
greater than man—the words in which 
is recorded the primeval sentence of 
our race—a sentence which contains at 
once the hard lot of the labouring man, 
and the great charter of his rights—a 
charter prior to the authority of states 
or the rights of property, he has a 
right ‘IN THE SWEAT OF HIs BROW TO 
EaT BREAD.’ 


«“ That society has forgotten its du- 
2M 
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ties, in-which such a claim as this is not 
answered—in the social or economic 
system of that country in which men are 
willing to work, and cannot earn their 
bread, there is something essentially 
and radically wrong. The right of 
every man in the land, is to the utmost 
of all the power of the society that 
claims him as a member, to have the 
— of earning a livelihood secured to 
im. This is the first, the elder duty 
of society. It is vain to speak of the 
blessings of increasing national wealth, 
if to this you sacrifice the comforts of 
the poor. Better, far better for the 
country would be the state of things 
which would give to every working man 
in the country the assurance that his in- 
dustry would command for its reason- 
able exertion the means of livelihood, 
than the most brilliant prospects which 
could be opened of wealth to our mer- 
chants, of magnificence to our nobles, 
or aggrandisement to our manufactur- 
ers. 

** This is not the language of enthu- 
siasm—it is the cold, the deliberate, 
erhaps the stern language of truth, 
That nation deserts its duty, in which 
there are people who are willing to work, 
who cannot, by any exertion, earn their 
bread. Ifthe great right of the poor to 
dwell in the land and be fed—to earn, 
by their labour, the means of living— 
can, in the ordinary process of the so- 
cial system, without legislative inter- 
ference, by leaving all things to their 
free and natural development—be fully 
and amply vindicated, it is well; but if 
there be a state of society in which this 
great right is in abeyance—if there be 
a state of society in which men are will- 
ing to work, and yet cannot earn their 
bread, interference with such a state 
there ought to be. How best such in- 
terference may be effected it would be 
very far from the object of this lecture 
to discuss. Into one mode of such in- 
terference, indeed, we have been inquir- 
ing ; but we have contrasted it with no 
other—we have compared it with the 
state of things now existing. We have 
seen, in the particular case of our own 
country, that by this interference bread 
might be given to some of our people 
who now want it; and so far as such in- 
terference can attain the end, we have 
been led into general observations 
to vindicate the justice of the gene- 
ral principle that demands it. Enough 
for us now to state that general 


principle, that if there be in our own 
land a state of society in which men are 
willing to work, and cannot find the op- 
a or of exchanging their labour for 

read, and if the community in which 
this occurs have resources enough at its 
command, by the best and most care- 
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fully contrived combination of all its 
skill and power to find bread for all its 
people, there ought to be an effort made 
to bring about that result. To this end, 
if it can be attained, there is no taxation 
that might be necessary to accomplish it 
that ought not cheerfully to be borne— 
there is no sacrifice from those who own 
the revenue of the country, too great 
to demand. In the progress of society, 
the masses of the people ought surely to 
have their share. They must not be 
left to toil with diminished remunera- 
tion, and increasing demands upon their 
energies—they must not, still worse, be 
left to see themselves thrown out of em- 
ployment altogether—their skill super- 
seded—their industry become useless— 
their appeals to be permitted to work 
vain, and then be told that this is—that 
the revenue of the country may be dis- 
posed of to the best advantage.” 


We will not venture to weaken the 
effect of this powerful assertion of the 
rights of the poor by any arguments 
of our own. In truth it is a case of 
first impression, and allows not of for- 
mal argument. The right of labour 
to subsistence is based on the very first 
principles of justice, sacred, eternal, 
immutable; and perilous, indeed, must 
be the position of that country, awful 
the responsibility of those who would 
disavow it. It is to the eternal re- 
proach of Ireland that she was the 
last nation in Europe to make a legal 
provision for her poor (we need 
not say that our present miserably 
conceived poor law acknowledges no 
claim of right whatsoever) ; but deeper 
still is the reproach and more awful 
the responsibility incurred by England, 
in being the first to take a retrograde 
step, and abrogate the constitutional 
right of labour. In the act of Eliza- 
beth this right is fully recognised. On 
this subject Mr. Butt says :— 


“The old poor law of Queen Eliza- 
beth went, like most of our old enact- 
meuts, straight tothe point. It obliged 
each parish to take order for setting the 
idle to work, and to find them sufficient 
wages. In some form or other, we con- 
tend in the text, the whole community 
should fulfil the obligations which this 
law acknowledged, That poor law fell, 
not from any vice in its principle, but 
partly from abuses in its working, and 
partly because the burden that ought to 
have been shared by all, was placed exclu- 
sively upon those who derived their income 

Jrom land, or property connected with 
the soil. But, we repeat, in some form 
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or other, the whole community should 
take order for setting at work those 
who are idle, and finding them sufficient 
wages.” 


There is a very formidable argu- 
ment against poor oan which we would 
here observe upon, and which we con- 
ceive to be effectually disposed of by 
adopting a poor law based on the prin- 
ciple of that of Elizabeth. The ar- 
gument to which we allude is put with 
much force by Dr. Longfield. He 
admits the claim of every member of 
society to subsistence, as a matter of 
right ; but anything more than a bare 
subsistence he would not give, for he 
considers it impossible to raise the 
condition of the pauper without de- 
pressing the labourer, inasmuch as 
every penny which is levied as poor 
rate, and given to the pauper, dimi- 
nishes by so much our power of giving 
employment to the labourer. 

We confess that we are obliged to 
dissent from this argument, and yet 
we can by no means acquiesce in the 
answer to it, which is given by Mr. 
Butt—he argues in this way :— 


- anes a man who was accustomed 
to spend his income in riotous living to 
die, and, in a fit of death-bed repent- 
ance, to leave his estates to endow 
churches—what alteration will be made 
by the change? The labour that was 
in his lifetime devoted to raise what was 
required for his gratification, will now 
be appropriated tu procuring what may 
be wanted by the clergymen he has en- 
dowed. So far, we apprehend, there 
will be nocontroversy. Why should not 
the effect be similar, if, instead of en- 
dowing a small number of clergymen, 
he had endowed a large number of 
labourers? And how would it alter the 
effect of this latter endowment, if he 
desired, that in return for it, they should 
work at acanal, It appears thus, that 
whatever permanently gives employ- 
ment to labourers, out of a fund pre- 
viously spent on individual gratification, 
has the effect of turning to the produc- 
tion of commodities that these labourers 
use, resources of the country previously 
spent upon supplying the means of that 
gratification.” 

© Mr. Butt here confounds two things, 
which are in their nature wholly 
distinct, namely, the fund in which 
@ man’s income is realized, and 
the commodities on which he expends 
it. The revenue of each individual 
member of society consists of his own 
peculiar products: that of the master- 
hatter and of his workmen of so 





many hats; that of the shoemaker of 
shoes ; of the farmer and agricultural 
labourers, of the various articles of 
agricultural produce; that of the 
lawyer of declarations, ‘pleas, replica- 
tions, demurrers, &c.; that of the 
opera-dancer, of pirouettes; that of 
the painter, of pictures; and in Ire- 
land, perhaps, we may add, that of 
the patriot, of popular harangues, or 
monster meetings. Each?person ex- 
changes so much of his revenue thus 
realized, so much of his own peculiar 
products, as he does not himself re- 
quire for so much of the products of 
every other producer, as he stands in 
need of, and can get in exchange for 
them ; he practically accomplishes this 
exchange through the medium of 
money, but as this is only a medium, 
and likely to perplex us, we will leave 
it out of consideration. The revenue 
of the whole society consists of the 
aggregate revenues of its several in- 
habitants, or in other words, of so 
many oxen, sheep, bushels of corn, 
hats, shoes, pirouettes,demurrers,paint- 
ings, &c. Now, suppose the spend- 
thrift of Mr. Butt’s illustration to have 
been a landlord, whose revenue is re- 
alized to him in sheep and oxen. 
The sole consequence of his repentance 
will be to transfer those sheep and 
oxen from one set of labourers to an- 
other—from his tailors, shoemakers, 
grooms, and the several agents of his 
debaucheries, to the labourers whom 
he now sets to work upon the canal. 
And the same will be true to whatever 
class a suppose him to have be- 
longed, varying only the product in 
which his revenue consists. To make 
Mr. Butt’s argument complete, you 
must assume that the spendthrift has 
no desires which labourers can minis- 
ter to—using the term labourers in the 
ordinary sense in which we speak of 
the “labouring classes”—an assump- 
tion which Mr. Butt does not make, 
and which we have no warrant for. 
Now, this glance at the constitution 
of society furnishes us with a satisfac- 
tory answer to Dr. Longfield’s argu- 
ment. We find every society to consist 
of a vast number of producers, beside 
those termed the “ labouring classes,” 
of physicians, clergymen, capitalists, 
lawyers, musicians, painters, authors, 
schoolmasters, &c. Each of these is 
the producer of aseparate product, each 
of these is supplied with everything 
he requires by the various other pro- 
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ducers who give him their produets in 
exehange for his, and no one has any 
fund wherewith to pay taxes, or to 
purchase commodities, save and ex- 
cept the article he is a producer of. 
If this view of society be correct, and 
it appears to us to be demonstrably 
so, can it be held for a moment, 
with Doctor Longfield, that an as- 
sessment for the unemployed poor 
must fall solely upon one set of 
producers, called the “ labouring 
class,” amongst this great variety of 
producers, of which society ‘consists. 
Must not such a tax diminish the 
power of those who pay it, to employ 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, authors, 
tutors, &c., as wellas labourers. We 
are, therefore, forced to dissent from 
Dr. Longfield’s argument, although 
we cannot adopt Mr. Butt’s refutation 
of it. We believe it to be erroneous 
simply because it forgets the vast num- 
ber of persons who are equally pxo- 
ducers with the labouring classes, 
and are equally supported by the 
revenue of society. But even though 
the argument could not be met, yet, 
cannot the difficulty be escaped, and 
did not the Act of Elizabeth effectually 
do so; for, according to the principle 
of that act, the rate which was levied, 
and which we will assume to have 
been thus taken from the labourer, 
is restored to him in the form of 
drained rivers, reclaimed lands, the 
construction of mountain roads, or 
suppose houses built for the labour- 
ing classes, in short, in whatever 
work the labourer would sooner or 
later derive benefit from, but which 
the lack of enterprize, the period of 
return being too remote, the neces- 
sity for the co-operation of very many 
persons, or any other cause whatsoever, 
might have prevented the voluntary 
undertaking of. 

Mr. Butt has truly said, that the 
assertion of the right of labour, is not 
the mere language of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Senior in his pamphlet on the 
Relief provided for the Poor in the 
principal nations of Europe, shows 
us that in Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
in fact, in one-half Europe, this relief 
however inadequate, however insuffi- 
cient it may be, is yet avowedly 
based on the principles of their na- 
tural right; and not to speak of 
Heathen nations, or Heathen moral- 
ists, we find the claims of labour 
formally laid down in the writings 
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of Puffendorf, Grotius, Montesquieu, 
Locke, Paley, in fact, of every moral- 
ist of eminence who ever wrote. Mr. 
Locke says—* Reason tells us that all 
men have a right to their subsistence, 
and consequently to meat, and drink, 
and such other things as nature affords 
for their preservation. We know that 
God has not left one man so to the 
mercy of another, that he may starve 
him if he please; God the Lord and 
Father of all, has given no one of his 
children such a property, in his pecu- 
liar portion of the things of this world, 
but that he has given his needy brother 
a right to the surplusage of his goods, 
so that it cannot justly be denied him, 
when his pressing wants call for it.” 

Mr. Butt has enriched his lectures by 
quotations, freely taken from the writ- 
ings of theillustrious Bishop Berkeley. 
In drawing our notice of this impor- 
tant subject to a close, we cannot 
more effectually recommend it to our 
readers, than by adopting the language 
of another distinguished prelate who 
presided over the same see. About 
eighty years since Dr. Woodward thus 
expressed himself on the inherent right 
of the poor to reasonable support: 
“It would be a waste of words, and 
a disgrace to reasoning, to labour to 
prove a point so clear as this, that the 
richer members of society, who are 
the minority, have no right to exclude 
the lower class, who are the majority, 
from any portion of the public pa- 
trimony, without securing to them 
the resources of a subsistence, when 
they must otherwise be reduced to 
the dreadful alternative of breaking 
through these regulations, or perish- 
ing by a dutiful observance of them.” 

We must now conclude our notice of 
these lectures. They reflect the highest 
credit on the University from which they 
emanate, and bear additional testimo- 
ny, if any such were needed, to the 
genius and to the talents of their au- 
thor. For the science of political eco- 
nomy, they have done much by the ex- 
position of the subject with which they 
are directly concerned, but more, still 
more by directing the investigations of 
the science into anew channel. For we 
are satisfied that no one who reads these 
lectures attentively, will henceforth 
feel that he has thoreughlyinvestigated 
the economical bearings of any mea- 
sure, until he has examined its effects, 
not merely on the production, but on 
the distribution of wealth. 
















